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ADVERTISEMENT. 


/I 


I   ^ 


1  HB  great  author  of  the  following  works  h^ 
long  liad  the  honour  of  being  ranked  in  the  first 
class  of  English  Poets;  for  to  the  names  of 
Shakspeare^  Spencer^  and  Milton^  we  have  now  for 
near  a  century  been  in  the  habit  of  annexing  diose 
of  Drtdbn^  and  his  scholar,  Pope.  The  present 
publication  will  shew,  that  he  is  equally  entitled  to 
our  admiration  as  a  writer  of  Prose ;  and  that 
among  his  various  merits,  that  of  having  cultivated, 
refined,  and  improved  our  language,  is  not  the 
least  In  making,  therefore,  this  Collection  of  his 
Critical  and  Mbcellaneous  Essays,  which  are  found 
dispersed  in  a  great  variety  of  books,  many  of  them 
now  not  easily  to  be  procured,  I  trust  that,  while 
I  have  done  an  acceptable  service  to  good  letters 
and  to  the  publick,  I  have  at  the  same  time  in 
tome  degree  contributed  to  the  fame  of  the  author  t 
a  considerable  portion  of  whose  valuable  writings 
will  dius  become  accessible  and  familiar  to  a  more 
numerous  class  of  leaders  than  the  Totaries  of  the 
▼ox-  !•  064  « 
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MuteSy  aod  whose  reputation,  high  is  it  b  at  pre- 
sentj  will  cons^uently  be' extended  to  a  still  wider 
circle  than  that  within  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
confined. , 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  various  pieces  con* 
t:uned  in  these  volumes,  chronologicid  order  has 
been  attended  to,  as  far  ^  was  consistent  with  other 
still  more  important  objects.    With  a  view  to 
mutual  illustration,  I  have  placed  together  all  the 
Essays  respecting  the  Stage  i  from  which  I  luve 
selected  :wd  giyeo  precedence  to  the  seven  prip^ 
cipal,  both  in  value  and  bulk,  as  forming  onp 
great  body  of  dramatick  criticism.    These  are,  the 
Essay  of  Pramatick  Poesy,  the  Defence  of  that 
Essayi  the  Preface  to  the  Mpck  Astrologer,  the 
Essay  on  Hcroick  Plays,  the  I^fcncc  of  the  Epi* 
logue  to  the   Second  Part  of  the  Conquest  of 
Granada,  the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tagedy, 
and  the  Answer  to  Rymen     All  our  author*s 
Dramatick  Dedications  and  Prefaces,  not  com^ 
prised  in  the  foregoing  list,  then  follow,  in  the  orde^ 
of  time  in  which  they  were  written ;  and  to  these 
succeed  all  his  other  critical  Prefaces,  Dedications, 
{olives,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  chronologically 
arranged ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Preface  to 
the  Translation  of  Qvid*s  EpLitles,  which,  for.  the 
sake  of  juxtaposition,  is  placed  in  tlie  same  voiuipf 
uith  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Miscellanyji  nearly 
tlw  same  topicM  being  discussed  in  both* 
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The  first  edition  of  each  piece  has  in  genenill)een 
followed :  but  here  also  some  deviation  was  neces« 
sary ;  for  on  collating  the  second  edition  of  the 
Essay  op  Dramatick  Pobst  printed  in  l684, 
with  the  first  of  1668, 1  found  that  the  author  had 
corrected  it  with  great  care.  From  his  revised  copy^ 
therefore,  that  Essay  has  been  printed.  In  a  Letter 
to  his  bookseller  he  mentions,  that,  previously  to 
his  Translation  of  Virgil  being  sent  a  second  time  to 
the  press,  he  had  spent  nine  days  in  reviewing  it.  As 
it  was  probable  therefore,  that  some  alterations  and 
amendments  were  made  in  the  Essays  prefixed  to 
that  work,  (though  I  now  belie\x  his  revision  was 
confined  to  the  poetry,)  I  thought  it  safest,  in  print- 
ing those  Essays,  to  follow  die  second  edition) 
here,  howeter,  as  well  as  in  the  former  instance^ 
availing  myself  occasionally  of  such  aid  as  the  earlier 
copies  afforded,  by  which  some  literal  errours  of  the 
press,  both  in  those  Dissertations  and  the  Drama- 
tick  Essay,  have  been  corrected.  Of  every  other 
piece  in  these  volumes  the  fint  edition  has  been  fol- 
lowed, excepting  only  the  Defence  of  diat  Essay;  of 
which  the  original  copy  is  so  rare,  that  I  have 
never  met  with  it. 

"Of  Dryderfs  Lbttees,  very  few  of  which  have 
ever  been  printed,  I  wished  to  form  as  ample  a 
collection  as  could  be  procured ;  and  am  highly 
indebted  to  William  Baker^  Esq.,  Representative  in 
tWitoient  for  the  county  of  Hettfotdi  ^\\o  tM»iX 
rot0  i,  «  2 
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obligingly  his  furnished  me  with  all  the  corresporw 
<)eiice^  now  extant,  which  passed  between  our  au* 
thor  ^x\A  his  bookseller,   Jacob  Tonson,  from 
whom  these  papers  descended  to  that  gentlemian  : 
which,  beside  exhibiting  a  lively  portrait  of  thia 
great  poet,  contain  some  curious  documents  re* 
apecting  the  price  of  his  works,  and  some  other 
interesting  particulars  concerning  them.    To  this 
series  I  have  added  a  letter  written  in  his  youth 
to  Mrs.  Honour  Driden,  from  the  original  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blakeway,  of  Shrewsbury ; 
a  letter  to  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  from 
a  manuscript  copy  in  the  Museum ;  one  to  Samuel 
Pepys,  Esq.,  from  the  original  in  the  Pepysian 
Collection  in  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge ;  one 
to  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax, 
from  the  original  in  my  possession ;  and  sixteen 
letters  addressed,  at  a  late  period  of  life,  to  his 
kinswoman,  Mrs.  Steward,  or  her  husband ;  wliich 
have  been  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  her 
grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Gwillim,  of  Wliitchurch, 
near  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  by  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Ord,  of  Queen  Anne-street.    Some  others  have 
been  found  scattered  in  miscellaneous  volumes ;  and 
many  more,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  in  the  possession 
of  various  persons,  which  might  easily  be  disco- 
vered, if  they  would  but  search  their  family  papers. 
With  the  hope  that  such  an  examinarion  may  be 
made,  I  shall  give,  in  a  subsequent  page,  a  list  of 
iAose  persons  in  whose  cabinets  Dryden*s  letten 
re  likely  to  be  /bund. 


\ 
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My  tannest  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to 
my  friend  James  Bindley/E^sq.  First  Commissioner 
in   the  .  Stamp-Office,  whose  urbanity,    classical 
taste,  and  various  knowledge,  are  only  exceeded  by 
his  great  liberality  in  the  communication  of  the  very 
curious  materials  for  literary  history,  and  the  illus- 
tration of  temporary  allusions,  which  his  valuable 
library  contains.  By  the  lud  of  some  very  rare  tracts 
and  poems  in  his  possession,  several  of  which  are 
wanting  in  my  own  Collection,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  throw  some  new  light  on  our  autlior's  history, 
as  well  as  on  many  of  his  writings ;  as  I  have  more 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  proper  places. — I 
have  also  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  for  the  ficility  and  aid  which  they 
%'ery  readily  afforded  to  my  researches  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses  $  and  to  request  that  the  various 
Clergymen  in  Northamptonshire,  in  Wiltsiiire,  in 
Oxford,  and  in  Cambridge,  to  whom  I  have  had 
occasion  to  apply,  will  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  vi!ry  obliging  attention  they  were  pleased  to  pay 
to  my  inquiries,  concerning  each  of  which  they 
furnished  me  witli  the  most  satisfactory  information. 
The  present  Ijady  Dryden  also,  great  grand-daughter 
of  Erasmus  Dryden,  the  poet's  younger  brother, 
and  widow  of  the  late  Sir  John  Turner  Dryden, 
Bart,  will,  I  hope,  allow  me  thus  publickly  to  thank 
her  for  having  taken  the  trouble  to  inspect  her 
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family  papen^  by  which  the  precise  \'alue  of  our 
author*s  Northamptonshire  estate  has  been  ascer* 
tained.  Zealous  to  contribute  every  aid  in  her 
power  to  illustrate  the  history  of  her  great  kinsmant 
this  lady  entered  with  ardour  on  the  inquiry  which 
I  took  the  Uberty  to  suggest  to  her,  and  pursued  it 
with  such  diligence  and  sagacity  as  to  remove  all 
doubt  on  a  point  of  some  importance,  which  had 
eluded  the  researches  of  all  his  biographers. 

On  reviewing  the  received  accounts  of  his  Life 
and  Writings,  I  found  so  much  inaccuracy  and 
uncertainty,  that  I  soon  resolved  to  take  nothing 
upon  trust,  but  to  consider  the  subject  as  wholly 
new ;  and  I  have  had  abundant  reason  to  be  satis-  . 
fied  with  my  determination  on  this  head ;  for  by 
inquiries  and  researches  in  every  quarter  where 
information  was  likely  to  be  obtained,  I  have  pro- 
cured more  materials  than  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations had  promised ;  which,  if  they  do  not 
exhibit  so  many  particulars  concerning  this  great 
poet  as  could  be  desired,  have  yet  furnished  us 
with  some  curious  and  interesting  notices,  and 
cleared  away   mucli  confusion,  and  errour;  and 
enabled  me  to  ascertain  several  circumstances  of 
his  life  and  fortunes,  which  were  either  unknown, 
or  for  ainiost  a  century  the  subject  of  uncertain 
speculation  and  conjecture. 

The  PROSE  of  Dryden  has  been  so  long  and  so 
justly  admired  for  its  copiousness,  harmony,  rich- 
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ness,  and  variety^  that  to  adduce  any  testimony  in 
its  favour  seems  unnecessary.  To  the  high  eulogy 
of  Congrere  on  tlus  head,  which  will  be  found  in 
a  subsequent  pagCi  and  the  printed  encomiums  of 
Dr.  Warton/  Mr.  Mason/  and  Dr.  Beattie/  I 
may  however  add  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr. 
Burke,  who  had  very  diligently  read  all  his 
miscellaneousEssays,  which  he  held  in  high  estima« 
tion,  not  only  for  the  instruction  which  they  con- 
tain, but  on  account  of  the  rich  and  numerous 
prose  in  which  that  instruction  is  conveyed.  On 
the  language  of  Dryden,  on  which  perhaps  his  own 
style  was  originally  in  some  measure  formed,  I  have 
often  heard  him  expatiate  with  great  admiration ; 
and  if  the  works  of  Burke  be  examined  with  this 
view,  he  will,  I  believe,  be  found  more  nearly  to 
resemble  this  great  author  than  any  other  English 
writer.  ♦ 

•  Essay  on  thf  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  8vo. 
178a,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  403. 

•  Works  of  Sir  J.  Re)'nol(ls,  8vo.  1798,  vol.iti.  p.  ai6. 

•  Essays  on  Poetry,  &c.  8vo.  1778,  pp.  16,-533. 

4  See  particularly  a  passage  in  the  beginning  of  Dry. 
dcn*s  Discourse  on  Satire,  vol.  iii.  p.  75 :— **  It  is  true  I 
have  one  privilege,*'  &c.  which  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  style  of  Mr.  Burke.  I  may  add,  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
general  character  of  Dryden's  writings  in  p.  xvi,— "  His 
works  abound  with  knowledge,"  to  — ••  intellectual 
wealth,"  might  be  justly  affixed  as  a  motto  to  the  volumes 
of  Burke. 
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Dr.  Johnson  has  saidi  that  <^  whoever  wishes  to 
attahi  an  English  style,  iiuniliar  but  not  coarse, 
and  elegant  but  not  ostentadous,  must  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  the  volun^s  of  Addison.**    He 
who  has  this  object  in  view,  may  surely,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  counselled  to  study  the  pages 
of  Dryden ;  for  in  them,  with  the  ease,  simplicity, 
and  familiar  language  of  Addison,  will  be  found 
conjoined  more  fervour,  more  strength,  and  more 
variety.    The  great  characteristick  of  Addison  is 
his  frequent  use  of  vernacular  idiom ;  of  which 
Dryden  was  so  fond,  that  having  on  one  occasion 
employed  the  Anglo-Latin  word,  diction^  he  makes 
a  kind  of  apology,  by  translating  it :  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  the  encomium  given  to 
the  ancient  bard  whose  tales  he  has  so  happily 
modernized,  and  may  with  equal  truth  be  called — 
^<  the  well  of  English  undefiled.**     But  his  best 
praise  is  found  in  the  following  observations  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  contain  so  judicious  an  account  of 
the  pieces  comprised  in  these  volumes,  that  not  to 
prefix  them  to  this  Collection  of  his  Prose  Works, 
would  be  great  injustice  to  our  author. 


'^  Dryden  may  be  properly  considered  as  the 
father  of  English  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first 
taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles  the  merit 
of  composition.    Of  our  former  poets,  the  greatest 
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dramatist  wrote  without  rules,  conducted  through 
life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled^  and 
rarely  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew 
the  laws  of  propriety  had  neglected  to  teach  them. 

^'  Two  Arts  op  English  Pobtrt  were  written 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  by  Webbe  and  Putten* 
ham,  from  which  something  might  be  learned, 
and  a  few  hints  had  been  given  by  Jonson  and 
Cowley;  but  Dryden*s  Essay  on  Dramatick 
Poesy  was  the  first  regular  treatise  on  the  art  of 
writing. 

'^  He  who,  hanng  formed  his  opinions  in  the 
present  age  of  English  literature,  turns  back  to 
pemse  this  Dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find  much 
increase  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  he  is  to  remember  that  critical  principles 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  had  gathered 
them  partly  from  the  Ancients,  and  partly  from  the 
Italians  and  French.  The  structure  of  dramatick 
poems  was  not  then  generally  understood.  Audi- 
ences applauded  by  instinct,  and  poets  perhaps 
joften  pleased  by  chance. 

**  A  writer  who  obtains  his  full  purpose,  loses 
himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Cf  an  opinion  which  is 
no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases  to  be 
examined.  Of  an  art  universally  practised,  the 
first  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning  once  made 
popular  is  no  longer  learning ;  it  has  the  appear^ 
ance  of  something  which  we  have  bestowed  upon 
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oonelvcsy  is  the  dew  appean  to  rise  firom  the  field 
which  it  refreshes- 

'<To  judge  righdy  of  an  authour,  we  must 
transit  ourselves  to  hb  time^  and  examine  what 
were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what 
were  his  means  of  supplying  them.  That  which 
is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.  Dry- 
den  at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave  his 
country  what  it  wanted  before;  or  rather,  he 
imported  only  the  nuterials,  and  manufactured 
them  by  his  own  skill. 

*<  The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  his 
first  essays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet  a 
timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and  therefore 
laboured  with  that  diligence  which  he  might  allow 
himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name  gave 
sanction  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the  publick 
was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and  partly  by  success. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of 
our  language,  a  treatise  so  artfully  variegated  widi 
successive  representations  of  opposite  probabiliues, 
so  enlivened  with  imagery,  so  brightened  with 
illustrations.  His  portraits  of  the  English  drama- 
tists  are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  diligence* 
The  account  of  Shakspeare  nuy  stand  as  a  per- 
petual model  of  encomiastick  criticism;  exact 
without  minuteness,  and  lofty  without  exaggeration. 
The  praise  lavished  by  Longinus  on  the  attestation 
of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  by  Demosthenes,  fades 
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mwi^  before  it.  In  a  few  lines  b  exhibited  a 
chamctefi  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension!  and 
so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that  nothing  can  be 
added,  diminished,  or  reformed;  nor  can  the 
editor  and  admireirs  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  their 
emulation  of  reverence,  bdast  of  much  more  than 
of  having  difiused  and  paraphrased  this  epitome  of 
excellence,  of  having  changed  Dryden*s  gold  for 
baser  metal,  of  lower  value  though  of  greater 
bulk. 

''  In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  Essays  on  the  same 
subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the  criticism  of 
a  poet ;  not  a  dull  collection  of  theorems,  nor  a 
rude  detection  of  faults,  which  perhaps  the  censor 
was  not  able  to  have  committed ;  but  a  gay  and 
vigorous  dissertation,  where  deliglit  is  mingled 
with  instruction,  *  and  where  the  authour  proves 
his  nght  of  judgment,  by  his  power  of  perform- 
ance. 

"  Tlie  different  manner  and  effect  with  which 
critical  knowledge  may  be  conveyed,  was  perhaps 
never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  per« 
formances  of  Rymer  and  Dryden.  It  was  said  of 
a  dispute  between  two  mathematiciansi  *<  nuilim 
cum  Scaligero  errare,  quam  cum  Pavio  rect& 
sapere  ;**  that  iV  was  more  tligible  to  go  wrong  with 
one^  than  right  with  the  other.  A  tendency  of  the 
.fame  kind  every  mind  must  frel  at  the  perusal  of 
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Dry4en*8  prefaces  and  Rymer^s  discourses.  With 
Dryden,  we  are  wandering  in  quest  of  TVuth ; 
whom  we  find,  if  we  find  her  at  all,  dressed  in  the 
graces  of  elegance ;  and  if  we  miss  her,  the  labour 
of  the  pursuit  rewards  itself;  we  are  led  only 
through  fragrance  and  flowers:  Rymer,  without 
taking  a  nearer,  takes  a  rougher  way ;  every  step  is 
to  be  made  through  thorns  and  brambles;  and 
Truth,  if  we  meet  her,  appears  repulsive  by  her 
mien,  and  ungraceful  by  her  habit.  Dr}*den*s 
criticism  has  the  majesty  of  a  queen ;  Rymer*s  has 
the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant. 

*'  As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  art 
of  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  rectified  his  notions  by 
experience  perpetually  increasing,  he  had  his  mind 
stored  with  principles  and  obsenations ;  he  poured 
out  his  knowledge  with  great  liberality,  and  seldom 
published  any  work  without  a  critical  dissertation^ 
by  which  he  increased  the  book  and  the  price, 
with  little  labour  to  himself;  for  of  labour,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplicity  of  his  productions, 
there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  not 
a  lover.  To  write  con  amore^  with  fondness  for 
the  employment,  with  perpetual  touches  and  re- 
touches, with  unwillingness  to  take  leave  of  his  own 
idea,  and  an  unwearied  pursuit  of  unattainable 
perfection,  was,  I  think,  no  part  of  his  character. 

*^  His  Criticism  nuy  be  considered  as  general  or 
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occasional.  In  his  general  precepts,  which  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  structure  of  the 
human  mind,  he  may  doubtless  be  safely  recom* 
mended  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader  t  but  his 
occasional  and  particular  positions  were  sometimes 
interested,  sometimes  negligent,  and  sometimes 
capricious.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Trapp, 
speaking  of  the  praises  which  he  bestows  on  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcite,  says, "  Novimus  judicium  Drydeni 
*^  de  poemate  quodam  Chauceri,  pulchro  sane  illo, 
*^  et  admodum  laudando,  nimirum  quod  non  modo 
**  vere  epicum  sit,  sed  Iliada  etiam  atque  i^ntada 
*'  fequet,  imo  superet.  Sed  novimus  eodem  tem- 
**  pore  viri  illius  maximi  non  semper  accuratissimas 
*^  esse censuras, nee  ad se^erissimam critices  normam 
*^  exactas :  illo  judice  id  plerumque  optimum  est, 
'^  quod  nunc  pras  manibus  habet,  et  in  quo  nunc 
**  occupatur.** 

^'  He  is  therefore  by  no  means  constant  to  him- 
Klf.  His  defence  and  desertion  of  dramatick 
rhyme  is  generally  known.  Spence,  in  his  Remarks 
on^  Pope*s  Odyssey,  produces  what  he  thinks  an 
unconquerable  quotation  from  Dryden*s  preface  to 
the  .iGneid,  in  favour  of  translating  an  epick  poem 
into  blank  verse  i  but  he  forgets  that  when  his 

• 

authour  attenapted  the  Iliad,  some  years  af^erwafds^ 
he  departed  from  his  own  dedsioni  and  translated 
into  fhyme* 
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^  When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any 
license  to  defend,  he  is  not  veiy  scrapulous  iibout 
what  he  asserts,  nor  very  cautious,  if  the  present 
purpose  be  served,  not  to  entangle  himself  in  hb 
own  sophistries.  But  when  all  arts  are  exhausted, 
like  other  hunted  animals,  he  sometimes  stands  at 
bay ;  as  he  cannot  disown  the  grossness  of  one  of 
his  plays,  he  declares  that  he  knows  not  any  law 
that  prescribes  morality  to  a  comick  poet. 

*<  His  remarks  on  ancient  or  modem  writcn  are 
not  always  to  be  trusted.  His  parallel  of  the  ver- 
sification of  Ovid  with  that  of  Claudian  has  been 
lery  justly  censured  by  Sewel.  His  comparison 
of  the  first  line  of  Virgil  with  the  first  of  Statins  is 
not  happier.  Virgil,  he  says,  is  soft  and  gende, 
and  would  have  thought  Statins  mad,  if  he  had 
heard  him  thundering  out 

Oiix  supcrimposito  moles  gcrainata  colosso.  * 

'^  Statins  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds, 
to  exaggerations  somewhat  h^'perbolical ;  but  un« 
doubtedly  Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if  he 
had  condemned  him  to  straw  for  one  sounding 
line.  Dryden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the  first 
that  occurred  was  impressed  into  the  service. 

<<  What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard ;  he 
cited  GoRBUDUC,  which  he  had  never  seen  ;  gives 
a  false  account  of  Chapman*s  versification ;  and 
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discoven^  in  the  preface  to  his  pABLE8|that  he  trans- 
lated the  first  book  of  the  Iliad|  without  knowing 
what  was  in  the  second. 

"  It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Drj^dcn  e^-cr 
made  any  great  advances  in  literature.  As,  having 
distinguished  himself  at  Westminster  under  the 
tuition  of  Busby,  who  advanced  his  scholars  to  a 
height  of  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in  gram- 
mar-schoolsy  he  resided  afterwards  at  Cambridget 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  skill  in  the  ancient  * 
languages  was  deficient,  compared  with  that  of 
common  students ;  but  his  scholastick  acquisitions 
leem  not  proportionate  to  his  opportunities  and 
abilities.  He  could  not,  like  Milton  or  Cowley^ 
have  made  his  name  illustrious  merely  by  his 
learning.  He  mentiohs  but  few  books,  and  those 
such  as  lie  in  the  beaten  track  of  regular  study ; 
from  which  if  ever  he  departs,  he  is  in  danger  of 
losing  himself  in  unknown  regions. 

''  In  his  Dialogue  on  the  Drama,  he  pronounces 
with  great  confidence  that  the  Latin  tragedy  of 
Medea  is  not  Ovid*s,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently 
interesting  and  pathetick.  He  nuglit  have  deter* 
mined  the  qyestion  upon  surer  evidence ;  for  it  is 
quoted  by  Quintilian  as  the  work  of  Seneca ;  and 
Uie  only  line  which  remains  of  Ovid's  play^  for 
one  line  is  left  us,  is  noi  there  to  be  found.  There 
was  therefore  no  need  of  the  gravity  of  conjecturei 
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or  the  discustton  of  plot  or  sentiment^  to  find  whtt 
was  already  known  upon  higher  authority  than 
•uch  discussions  can  ever  reach. 

<^  Hb  literature,  though  not  alwap  free  from 
ostentation,  will  be  commonly  found  either  obvi* 
ous,  and  made  his  own  by  the  art  of  dressing  it ; 
or  superficial,  which,  by  what  he  gives,  shews 
what  he  wanted ;  or  erroneous,  hastily  collected, 
and  negligently  scattered. 

'*  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  that  his  fancy  languishes 
in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound  with  know- 
ledge, and  sparkle  with  illustrations.  There  is 
scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  does  not  supply 
him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky  similitudes ; 
every  page  discovers  a  mind  very  widely  ac- 
quainted both  with  art  and  nature,  and  in  full 
possession  of  great  stores  of  intellectual  wealth. 
Of  him  that  knows  much,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  has  read  with  diligence;  yet  I  rather 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned 
from  accidental  intelligence  and  various  conversa- 
tion, by  a  quick  apprehension,  a  judicious  selection, 
and  a  happy  memor)',  a  keen  appetite  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  powerful  digestion ;  by  vigilance  that 
permitted  nothing  to  pass  without  notice,  and  a 
habit  of  reflection  that  suffered  nothing  useful  to 
be  lost.    A  mind  like  Dryden^s,  always  curious. 
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always  active,  to  which  every  understanding  was  ' 
proud  to  be  associated,  and  of  which  every  one 
solicited  the  regard,  by  an  ambitious  display  of 
himself,  had  a  more  pleasant,  perhaps  a  nearer,  way 
to  knowledge,  than  by  the  silent  progress  of  solitary 
reading.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  despised  booksi 
or  intentionally  neglected  them ;  but  that  he  was 
carried  out,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius,  to 
more  vivid  and  speedy  instructors ;  and  that  his 
studies  were  rather  desultory  and  fortuitous  than 
constant  and  systematical. 

**  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  scarcely  ever 
appears  to  want  book-learning,  but  when  he  men-* 
tions  books ;  and  to  him  may  be  transferred  the 
praise  which  he  gives  his  master,  Charles : 

His  conversation,  wit,  and  parts, 

Hit  knowledge  in  the  noblest  useful  arts, 

Were  such,  dead  authors  could  not  give, 

But  liabitudes  of  those  that  live ; 

Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive ; 

He  dratn'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew. 

His  apprehension  quick,  his  judgment  true : 

That  the  most  learn'd  with  shame  confess 

His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less. 

^'  Of  all  thb,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  give  it ;  the  atoms  of  pn>^ 
bability,  of  which  my  opinion  has  been  formedi 
lie  kcattered  over  all  his  works  i  and  by  htm  who 
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thinks  the  question  worth  his  notice^  his  works 
must  be  perused  with  very  close  attention. 

**  Criticisnii  either  didactick  or  defensive,  occupies 
almost  all  his  prose,  except  those  pages  which  he 
has  devoted  to  his  patrons ;  but  none  of  his  pre- 
£ices  were  ever  thought  tedious.  They  have  not 
the  formality  of  a  settled  st)'le,  in  which  the  first 
half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  mo- 
delled ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance, 
though  it  falls  into  its  proper  place.*  Nothing  is 
cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and 
vigorous ;  what  is  little,  is  gay ;  what  is  great,  is 
splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention  himself 
too  frequently ;  but  while  he  fcH'ces  himself  upon 
our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him  to  stand  high  in 
his  own.  Every  thing  is  excused  by  the  play  of 
images  and  the  spriglitliness  of  expression.  Though 
all  is  easy,  nothing  is  feeble ;  though  all  seems 
careless,  there  is  nothing  harsh  ;  and  though,  since 
his  earlier  works,  more  than  a  century  lias  passed, 
they  have  nothing  yet  uncoutli  or  obsolete. 

'^  He  who  writes  much,  will  not  easily  escape  a 

^  Pope  remarked  to  Mr.  Spcnce,  that  **  Mr.  Drydcn 
always  uses  proper  language,  natural,  lively,  and  fitted 
to  the  subject :  il  is  scarce!  ever  too  high  or  too  low ; 
never  perhaps,  except  in  his  plays."— Spence's  Anec- 
dotes. 
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manner ;  such  a  recurrence  of  particular  modes  as 
may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  b  always  amiher 
and  the  same ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second  time 
the  same  elegancies  in  the. same  form^  nor  appears 
to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  expressing  with 
clearness  what  he  thinks  with  vigour.  His  style 
coujd  not  easily  be  imitated^  either  seriously  or 
ludicrously ;  for^  being  always  equable  and  always 
lomedi  it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminad ve  charac* 
ters.  The  beauty  who  is  totdly  free  from  ^pfo* 
portion  of  parts  and  features,  cannot  be  ridiculed 
by  an  overcharged  resemblance.^    . 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 


Of 


JOHN    DRYDEN. 


Oo  few  are  the  notices  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  great  poet  whose 
Prose  Works  are  here  collected,  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  at  an  early  period  had  meditated  writing  his 
life/  soon  abandoned  the  project,  in  despair  of 
finding  materials  sufficient  for  his  purpose.    Many 
years  afterwards,  however,  having  undertaken  a 
general  renew  of  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent 
English  Poets,  he  enriched  his  volumes  of  biography 
with  an  account  of  this  author,  in  which  are  dis* 
played  such  comprehension  of  mind  and  accuracy 
of  criticism,  such  vigour  of  expression  and  luxuri- 
ance of  imagery,  that  of  the  various  masterly  Lives 
in  his  admirable  work,  that  of  Dryden  is  perhaps 
the  most  animated  and  splendid  {  so  splendid,,  in- 
deed,  that  a  competition  with  such  excellence  can 
be  sought  only  by  him  who  is  actuated  by  a  degree 

*  Botwell's  Life  of  Johnsbn,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  second 
edit* 
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of  confidence  in  himself,  which  I  beg  leave  most 
strenuously  to  disclaim.  Having,  however,  as  he 
himself  told  me,  made  no  preparation  for  that 
difficult  and  extensive  undertaking,  not  being  iii 
the  habit  of  extracting  from  books  and  conunitting 
to  paper  those  facts  on  which  the  accuracy  of 
literary  history  in  a  great  measure  depends,  and 
being  still  less  intlinv*d  to  go  through  the  tedious 
and  often  unsatisfactory  process  of  examining  an- 
cient registers,  offices  of  record, and  those  sepulchres 
of  literature,  publick  repositories  of  manuscripts,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  much  to  his 
own  most,  retentive  memory,  which  furnished  him 
with  many  curious  and  inter<^sting  parrigulaxs  con- 
cerning the  most  famous  £)ngUsh  Poet3,  collected 
during  tliq  cpursc  pf  a  long  lifp ;  but  he  was  fre-> 
quendy,  as  in  the  present  instance,  obliged  to  rely 
fox  incidents  find  dates,  on  such  information  as  liad 
been  transoutted  by  preceding  biographers.  *  Un- 
fortunately, all  the  accounts  of  Dr}'den  and  his 
works  were  on^  continued  tissue  of  inaccuracy, 
errour,  and  falshood.  Very  little  had  been  handed 
down,  and  of  that  little  the  greater  part  was  untrue. 

*  It  is  observable,  that  when  once  an  errour  hat  found 
a  pla^o  in  any  original  biographical  work,  it  is  generally 
transmitted  from  age  to  age  by  succeeding  biographers 
and,  according  to  a  modern  author,  this  is  a  very  laudable 
mode  of  proceeding.  To  correct  false  dates,  to  ascertain 
the  biiths  or  deaths  of  eminent  men,  the  number  of  their 
children,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  property,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  throw  new  light  on  their  history,  by 
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With  the  aid^  therefore,  of  origiiul  and  authentick 
clocumentsi  to  rectify  these  mis-statements,  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  our  author's  life  and  wri* 
tings  by  such  intelligence  as  I  have  been  able  to 
procure,  and  to  dbpel  that  mist  of  confusion  and 
errour  in  which  it  has  been  involved,  shall  be  the 
principal  object  of  the  following  pages. 

John  Drydbk,'  the  eldest  son  of  Erasmus 
Driden,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
mqkering,^  is  supposed,  on  no  satis&ctory  evi- 

examining  Parish-Registers,  Tombstones,  or  Wills,  the 
documents  in  the  Herald^s-ORice,  or  the  Inquisitions  ^^il 
mcrUm  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls,  is,  we  are  told,  an  in* 
vasion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  dead,  and  little  less  than 
profanation.  See  some  idle  babble  to  this  purpose  in  Th£ 
Pursuits  or  Literature, P.Im  concerning  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  in  another  work. 

'  Our  aiuhor's  grandfather,  Sir  Erasmus,  and  his  fatheri 
•  ^  wrote— Dni£ni,  and  so  the  poet's  name  is  spelt  in  the 
Register  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity Register.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  altered 
the  spelling  of  the  name  to  Dryden^  which  is  found  thus 
annexed  to  some  of  his  earliest  verses,  printed  in  1650. 
His  cousin-german,  John  Driden,  of  Chesterton,  always 
adhered  to  the  old  spelling  of  the  family  name,  as  did  his 
elder  brother  Sir  Robert,  the  third  Baronet ;  who  was 
offended  with  our  author's  departure  from  the  ancient 
mode.  During  the  present  century,  the  difleTent  branches 
of  this  family  have  followed  the  poet's  orthography*-— In 
some  books  of  the  last  age  the  name  is  sometimes  inac- 
curately written  Dreyden^  and  sometimes  Dreydim. 

<  No  mention  is  mad^  of  this  Henry  Pickering  in  any 
of  the  visitations  of  Northamptonshire  that  I  have  seeni 
nor  is  bit  father  $iceftmntA  in  the  iccouni  Qt^Y\t>Mct< 
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dence,  to  have  been  bom  oo  the  gdi  of  Auguit^ 
1631.'    He  has  himsdf  told  us,^  that  he  was  bom 

ing  family  given  in  Briiiges*t  **  History  of  Northamp* 
tonihtre/*  or  in  ColUnt's  BAaoNETACE.  He  wat,  how* 
ever,  without  doubt  a  younger  too  of  Sir  Gilbert  Picker- 
ing»  Knight,  who  died  Feb.  t8,  i6it-i3 ;  (Esc.  to.  Jac. 
p.  I.  n.  94.)  and  consequently  was  younger  brother  to 
Sir  John  Pickering,  who  in  June,  i6o8,  married  Su« 
sanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Erasmus  Driden,  and  died  Jan. 
tg,  1697-8  (Esc.  4  Car,  p.  4.  n.  84).  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Creed,  who  was  herself  great  grand-daughter  of-  Sir  Gil* 
bert  Pickering  atxnx  mentioned,  states  in  an  Epitaph 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Life,  that 
Mary,  our  author's  mother,  was  his  grand-daughter; 
which  she  could  only  be  by  her  father,  Henry  Pickering, 
being  his  younger  son.  The  age  too  of  Henry's  elder 
brother.  Sir  John  Pickering,  agrees  with  this  statement ; 
for  Sir  John  was  bom  in  April,  1583,  as  appears  from  the 
office  found  on  the  death  of  his  father,  (Esc.  10  Jac.  ut 
supr.)  and  Henry  was  bom  in  1584,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  inscription  on  his  tombstone  in  the  church- 
yard of  Aldwinckle  All-Saints,  in  Northamptonshire : 

**  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Henry  Pykering,  Rector  of 
this  church  the  space  of  ten  years,  who  depaned  this  life 
the  •  -  -  day  of  September,  1657,  aged  73." 

He  appears  to  have  been  nominated  Minister  of  AId« 
winckle  All-Saints,  in  1647,  in  the  room  of  the  former 
Rector,  Thomas  Forth,  who  compounded  for  the  first- 
fmits  of  this  living,  Oct.  18,  1637,  and  was  probably 
ejected  for  scandal  and  ddinqumcy^  ten  years  afterwards, 
by  the  reformers  of  that  time.  One  Henry  Pickering, 
perhaps  the  son  of  our  Henry,  was  of  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1657, 
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in  A  village  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  i  and 
according  to  Antony  Wood/  that  village  tvai 

He  may  have  been  the  clergymant  wha  in  i66a  wat 
ejected  for  non-conformity  from  Barley  Chapel,  in  York* 
ihire.  See  Kennet's  Register,  p.  898. 

<  Here  perhaps  the  reader  may  exclaim,  What  I  have 
we  not  the  precise  date  of  his  birth  inscribed  on  his 
monument,  and  is  not  this  satisfactory  evidence  ?  I  an- 
Bwer,  first,  that  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe 
that  the  information  furnished  by  tombstones  is  by  no 
means  implicitly  to  be  relied  on,  and  before  this  nam* 
tive  is  concluded,  more  than  one  instance  will  be  given 
of  their  inaccuracy ;— and  further,  that  for  the  date  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  and  followed  by  all  the  biographers  of 
Dryden  for  half  a  century,  we  have  not  even  that  ilcnder 
and  often  delusive  authority.-— It  is  somewhat  irregular 
at  this  early  period  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  concerning 
our  author's  death  or  his  tomb ;  but  his  baptismal  register 
being  either  lost  or  not  now  discoverable,  this  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  time  of  his  birth  naturally  presents  itself. 

After  Dryden's  remains  had  long  lain  without  any 
memorial,  some  lines  written  by  Pope  on  the  death  of 
Rowe  in  Dec.  S7S8,  by  casting  a  reproach  on  the  age  in 
general,  and  particularly  on  those  who  professed  to  re- 
ipea  his  memory,  had  such  effect,  that  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  his  friend  and  patron,  was  by  them 
awakened  from  his  lethargy,  and,  u  it  should  seem,  from 
mere  shame,  resolved  to  **  raise  a  tardy  bust  *'  in  honour 
of  this  great  poef.  The  Duke  himself  died,  Feb.  84; 
i7B0-as ;  and  it  appears  from  Bridges's  History  of 
North  AMrTONiHtREi  (vol.  i.  p.  as6i)  that  the  monument 
was  not  erected  in  his  life-time  i  so  that  the  inscription, 
aoch  as  it  is,  does  not  derive  any  authority  from  him.— 
From  a  letter  written  by  Bishop  Atterbury  to  Pope,  ap* 
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Aldwinckk,  m  NordumptoDshift/  which  wai  iIm 
the  lmth*place  of  Thomas  Fuller^  the  Historian, 

paremly  in  Sept.  ijsOt  when  the  Duke  was  yet  living,  ii 
sbottU  aeem  thai  boih  the*  design  and  inscripiion  of  the  I 

monument  were  entirely  regulated  by  Pope,  h  was  not» 
however,  as  has  been  mentioned,  erected  till  after  Buck* 
ingham's  death ;  and  Pope  in  a  Note  on  an  Epiuph  in* 
tended  for  Rowe,  (which  note,  I  believe,  first  wpfurcd  in 
an  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  fto,  in  I73j«)  gives 
the  following  account  of  it : 

**  The  tomb  of  Mr.  Drydcn  was  erected  upon  this  hint 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  which  was  originally 
intended  this  epitaph : 

••  Tliis  Sheffield  rais'd.    The  sacred  dust  below 

**  Was  Dryden*s  once :  the  rest  who  does  not  know  ?" 

**  which  the  author  since  changed  into  the  plain  inscription 

now  upon  tit  being  only  the  name  of  that  great  poet :  j 

••  J.  Dryoen, 
**  Natus  Aug.  9. 1631.  Mortuus  Maii  s.  1701. 

**  JOHANNES  SHEFFIELD  DUX  BUCIUNCUAMIENSIS. 

FOSUIT." 

Relying  upon  the  authority  of  Pope,  none  of  Dryden's 
biographers  thought  it  neceflary  to  inspect  the  monument ; 
but  acquiescing  in  his  accoimt  of  his  own  inscription, 
have  for  the  last  sixty  years  told  us,  that  this  poet  was  bom 
on  the  gih  of  August^  1631,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  May 
syoi.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  monument  itself  says. 
The  following  is  a  literal  transcript  of  the  words  inscribed 

« 

on  it: 

•*  J.  Dryden  Natus  1632^  Mortuus 

Maij  1.  1700. 

JoanncHi  Sheffield  Dux  Buckiiighamiensis  posuit. 

1720." 
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I  hive  in  vain  endeaTouitd  to  ascertain  the  preciae 
time  bf  his  bqrtism  ;*  the  ttgisters  of  both  churchei 


It  has  been  observed,  that  when  Pope  appeared  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  trial  of  Atterbury, 
**  he  had  but  few  words  to  say,  and  in  those  few  he  made 
several  blunders/*  In  his  statement  of  this  short  inscrip* 
tion  we  find  no  less  than  two  material  errours,  beside  the 
omission  of  the  false  date  at  the  end  of  it. 

At  the  time  this  monument  was  erected,  one  of  our 
author's  sisters,  who  was  then  about  seventy*five  years 
old,  could  probably  have  told  the  exact  date  of  his  birth. 
Congreve  too,  who  was  yet  living,  might  perhaps  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  this  fact.  But  whether  Either  of 
those  persons  was  consulted,  or  whether  if  either  of  them 
were  consulted,  the  date  furnished  was  that  found  on  the 
monument,  or  that  given  in  the  inscription  substituted 
by  Pope  for  the  true  one,  we  have  now  no  means  of 
discovering.  The  precise  time,  therefore,  of  our  author's 
birth  must  still  remain  involved  in  obscurity. 

But  though  we  derive  no  aid  either  from  his  tomb  or 
parish-register,  or  the  parochial  lists  of  baptisms  trans* 
mitted  annually  to  the  Consistory -Office  at  Peterborough, 
which  have  been  exatifined  on  this  occasion  in  vain,  by 
other  means  the  year  in  which  he  was  born  maybe  nearly 
ascertained.  In  tlie  Preface  to  his  Fables,  speaking  of 
a  gentleman  of  eighty-eight  years  of  age^  he  says,  **  By 
the  mercy  of  God  I  am  already  come  to  within  twenty 
years  of,  his  number."  This  preface  having  probably 
been  written  in  Nov.  1699,  we  may  conclude  that  he 
was  then  sixty-eight  complete  $  which  places  hit  bit  thin 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1631.  Were  it  not  for  this 
evidence,  we  might  have  been  led  by  the  epilogue  to  the 
First  Part  of  Tmb  Conquest  of  Granada  to  suppose 
that  be  was  bom  in  163s  or  1633.    In  that  Epilogue^ 
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(fiy  theit  are  two  ptriahes,  one  denominated  Aid* 
winckle  All-Saints,  and  the  other  Aldwinckle  St. 

which  there  if  good  reason  to  believe  was  spoken  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1669*  is  the  following  line : 

^  Thist  samiytars  knui^  our  poet's  case  may  prove:" 
and  soon  afterwards  the  author  adds, 

^  Whenforiy  comes,  if  e'er  he  lives  to  see 
**  That  wretched  fumbling  age  of  poetry,"  &c. 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  he  was  then  t^me  years 
short  of  forty?  Yet,  if  he  was  bom  in  1631,  he  must 
have  been  then  in  his  thirty-eighth  year :  and  so  uys  the 
Author  of  the  **  Reply  to  the  Notes  on  The  Empress  or 
Morocco,"  4to,  1674. — When  Congreve  said,  **he 
was  an  improving  writer  to  near  seucniy  yean  of  ageC*  he 
may  be  considered  as  using  a  round  number,  without 
attending  to  minute  accuracy;  but  if  he  was  well  in* 
formed,  and  meant  to  be  correct,  Dryden  must  have 
been  bom  some  time  in  1630.— As  his  last  surviving 
son,  and  one  of  his  brothers,  who  both  attained  the  title 
of  Baronet,  died  at  Canons-Ashby,  there  was  ground 
for  supposing  that  some  book  in  the  Library  there  might 
have  ascertained  this  point :  but  it  has  been  examined 
with  this  view,  and  furnishes  no  information. 

^  Vol.  iii.  p.  562.  There  is  here  also  some  difficulty; 
for  the  Earl  of  Exeter's  estate,  which  was  transferred 
about  the  year  1773  to  ^^^  Lilford,  lay  in  the  parish  of 
Aldwinckle  St.  Peter's :  but  Dryden  might  not  have 
known  this  circumstance. 

7  Ath.  Oxon.  ii.  414.  edit,  t79i.- 

*  Aldwinckle  (in  Spelman's  Villarr,  OldivincU^)  is  a 
straggling  village,  (if  it  should  not  ratlier  be  denominated 
two  villages,  Upper  and  Lower  Aldwinckle,)  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nen,  consisting  of  about  two 
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Peter%)  having  been  carefully  examined  for  this 
purpose.  The  latter^  with  which  we  have  less 
concern,  is  perfect,  but  contains  no  baptism  of  anjr 
of  the  Driden  family ;  and  the  ancient  register  of 
the  parish  of  All-Saints  is  unfortunately  either  lost 
or  mislaid ;  the  earliest  now  extant  commencing  in 
the  year  l650.  The  constant  tradition,  however^ 
has  been,  that  John  Dryden  was  bom  in  the  par* 
•onage-house  of  Aldwinckle  All-Saints;'  a  tra« 
dition  which  probably  arose  from  his  mother^s 
father  having  been  some  time  Rector  of  that  pa- 
rish :  but  the  history  of  his  preferment  does  not 
exacdy  suit  with  this  account ;  for  Mr.  Pickering 
was  not  possessed  of  the  benefice  till  sixteen  yean 

hundred  familiei,  and  comprehending  part  of  the  two  pa* 
rishei  of  All-Saints  and  St.  Peter's.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Tichmarsh,  and  near  five  miles  from  Oundle. 
^  Some  of  his  adversaries  have  represented  him  as  an 
anabaptistt  and  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
following  lines  makes  it  a  question  whether  be  ever  was 


*'  And  though  no  wit  can  royal  blood  infuse, 
•    **  No  more  than  melt  a  mother  to  a  Muse* 
**  Yet  much  a  certain  poet  undertooki 
'*  That  men  and  manners  deals  in  whhout  book  i 
.**  And  might  not  more  to.  Gospel-truth  belong, 
^^  Than  he  {^christened)  does  by  name  of  Jotm.'* 

PoETiCAt  RarLtCTtONS,  &c.by  a  Person 

of  Honour,  folio,  s68a  (but  published 

in  1681). 

*  From  the  information  of  the  Rev»  Mr.  Chewe,  of 

Aldwinckle.    See  also  Brtdges's  HiST.  Of  NoRTNAinr* 

TDNSHiat,  vol.  ii.  p.  ast. 
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after  Dryden*s  Uith.  He  mighty  howerer, '  hare 
been  Curate  of  Aldwinckle  AU-Swits»  at  that 
period^  and  perhaps  then  rented  the  parsoni^* 
hou90  from  the  Rector.  Were  it  not  inconsistent 
with  the  notices  which  the  poet  himself  has  left  tts« 
I  should  rather  have  supposed  him  to  have  been 
bom  at  Tichmanh,  where  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  had 
an  ancient  seat,  and  where  Erasmus  Driden  resided 
in  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  a  branch  of 
that  house. 

The  stock  of  the  family  of  Driden  uns  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  not  in  Huntington- 
shire,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposed ;  an  errour  into 
which  he  was  led  probably  by  Dr.  Birch,*  as  that 
writer  was  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in  his  Reply 
to  Burnet,'  has  asserted  that  our  author  ''  was  of  a 
worthy  family  in  Huntingtonshirc,  often  serving  as 
Representatives  for  that  county.**  But  the  truth 
isy  that  John  Driden,  of  Staftliill,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland,^  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  before,  migrated  into  Northampton- 
shire, where  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Cope,  Kiught,  he 
.  acquired  the  estate  of  Canons- Ashby ;  nor  had  his 
successors  any  connexion  whatsoever  with  the  coun- 
ty 0f  Huntington^  till  the  marriage  of  Honor,  the 

*  General  Dict.  (article  Dryden)  and  Illustri- 
ou$  Heads. 

'  **  Leuer  to  the  Author  of  Reflexions  Historical  and 
Political.  &c.  [Thomas  Burnet.  Esq.]  By  George  Gran- 
ville. Lord  Lansdowne."  p.  6.  4to,  1738. 

«  MSS.  Harl.  i094.ri££3. 
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flaughtcr  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Seville,  of  Chester* 
ton,  in  that  county,  to  our  author*s  uncle,  Sir  John 
1>iden,  the  second  Baronet  of  this  family,  in  or 
about  1632 ;  from  whom  the  Chesterton  estate 
descended  to  his  second  son,  John  Driden,  the 
poet*s  cousin-german ;  who  did  indeed  frequently, 
between  the  years  1690  and  1707,  represent  the 
county  of  Huntington  in  parliament. 

Erasmus  Driden,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Sir 
Erasmus  Driden,  of  Canons-Ashby,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  the  first  baronet  of  that  ancient 
fiunily,'  had  by  his  wife  already  named  fourteen 
children ;  viz.  four  sons,  John,  Erasmus,  Henry, 
and  James,  and  ten  daughters ;  one  of  whom,  as 
Oldys  has  recorded,*  was  married  to   '  Sher- 

'  Sir  Erasmus  Driden  was  tktrty-one  years  old  on  the 
toth  of  Dec.  1584*  (Esc.  27  Eltz.  p.  1.  n.  34,)  and  con- 
sequently was  born  Dec.  8o»  1553*  He  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.at  Oxford,  June  17,  1577*  according  to  Antony 
Wood*  who  however  docs  not  seem  to  have  known  of 
what  college  he  was  a  member;  and  as  at  that,  time  young 
men  usually  went  to  the  University  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen*  it  is  extraordinary  that  our  author's  grand- 
father should  not  have  obtained  his  first  degree  in  arts 
till  he  was  near  four«and-twenty.  I  suspect  he  was  ori« 
ginally  bred  at  Cambridge.  He  was  created  a  Baronet 
in  16  s  9,  and  died  aged  79,  May  3O1  (not  a  ad,  at  said  0h 
his  iombstone^  Hist,  of  Northamptonshire,  t.  •B9t)  163^* 
£sc.  8  Car.  p.  8-  >*•  8>*  ^^  probably  derived  the  name 
of  Erasmus*  which  long  continued  in  his  family,  from 
his  maternal  uncle,  Erasinus  Cope,  to  whom  perhaps 
Erasmus,  the  celebrated  writer,  was  godfather. 

*  Notes  on  Langbaine,  MSS. 
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mardine,  a  bookseller  m  Little  Britain,  and  Frances^ 
ttie  youngest,  to  Joseph  Sandwell,  a  tobacconist  in 
Newgate-street ;  who  survived  her  eldest  brother 
above  thirty  years,  having  died  October  10, 1736, 
near  ninety  years  old.  Rose,  another  of  the 
daughters,  m:irried  — —  Laughton,  D.D.  of 
Catworth,  in  the  county  of  Huntington ;  Agnes 
was  the  wife  of  Sylvester  Emelyn,  of  Stamford,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  gentleman ;  Lucy  of  Ste- 
phen Umwelly  of  London,  merchant ;  and  Martlia 

of — : Blctso,  of  Northampton. — Of  the  other 

four,  I  have  not  discovered  any  notices.  Of  the 
sons,  Erasmus,  who  was  in  trade,  and  resided  in 
King-street,  Westminster,  succeeded  at  a  late  pe- 
riod of  life  to  the  title  of  Baronet,  and  died  at 
Canons- Ashby,  Nov.  3,  1718,  aged  cighty-two, 
leaung  one  daughter,  married  to  ■  ■  Shaw,  and 
five  grandsons,  the  eldest  of  whom  (John)  succeeded 
to  the  tide ;  Henry  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
died,  leaving  a  son  named  Richard ;  and  James,  tlie 
youngest,  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan*s  in 
the  East,  in  1694,  leaving  two  daughters.^ 

Our  author  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learn*- 
ing  at  Tichmarsh,*  and  probably  was  indebted  for 
part  of  his  education  to  the  school  at  Oundle,  in 
the  same  county ;  from  one  or  the  other  of  which 
places  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  School, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  King*s  Scholar,  but  at  what 

'  '^he  account  of  our  author's  two  younger  brothers  is 
uken  frum  Collins't  Baronetage,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

*  See  the  Epitaph  by  his  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Crcecit  in  the  Appendix. 
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age  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;^  proba« 
bly^  however,  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War*s 
breaking  out,  when  he  was  near  ele^tn  years  old. 
After  remaining  some  years  at  that  excellent  se- 
minary, of  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby  had 
been  appointed  Master  in  1638/  he  was  elected 

*  The  earliest  Register  of  elections  into  the  college  of 
AVcstminster,  now  extant*  commences  in  1663.  T^^^  'g^ 
of  those  elected  was  not  noticed  in  the  Register  till  1708. 

^  Dr.  Richard  Busbyi  who  was  burn  in  1 607,  student 
of  ChristXhurch  in  Oxford,  in  1624,  M.  A.  in  16319 
was  appointed  provisional  Master  of  Westminster  School 
in  1638,  in  the  room  of  Lambert  Osbolston,  who  wu 
ejected  by  Laud;  in  which  office  Dr.  Busby  was  con« 
fimied  in  1639,  as  appears  from  the  Chapter- Book.  He 
died  Master  of  the  School*  April  6«  1695,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight. 

Locke  and  South,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age 
with  Dryden,  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe»  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  Dr. 
John  Mapletoft,  Henry  Bagshaw*  and  Edward  Bagshaw, 
who  quarrelled  with  Busby,  and  in  1659  published  a  nar* 
rative  of  their  differences,  were  his  contemporaries  at. 
Westminster. 

There  was  formerly  a  **  faire  house  "  at  Chiswickt  (the 
prebcndal  or  manor*bouaei  belonging  to  one  of  the  preben* 
daries  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral*^  which  in  1593  was  in  pos« 
session  of  Dr.  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster,  **  where* 
unto,  says  Norden,  (Sip£CULUM  BaitANNiA,  p.  i;,)1q 
any  time  of  common  plague  or  sicknei ,  as  also  to  takt 
the  aire,  he  witbdraweth  the  scbollers  of  the  colledge  ol 
Westminster.**  On  the  walls  of  this  house,  in  which 
Busby,  with  wmtf>(  hii  pupils,  tised  occuionally  to  re« 
fide,  the  namei  of  Dryden  and  othtrt  were  a  few  y^an 
ago  to  be  teem  Lytons'i  Environs  0/  London,  ii.  S99* 
▼OL.  u  C 
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to  one  of  the  scholarships  of  IVinity  CdlegCi 
in  Cambridge  where  he  was  admittiedy  May 
11th,  165O9  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Templer/  and  was  matriculated  on  the  6th  of  July 
following.  * 

At  this  early  period  he  commenced  poet,  not 
only  by  the  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings^ 
(1649)'  mentioned  by  all  his  biographen,  but  by 
commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  Poems  of 
Jolm  Hoddesdon^  in  1650 1*  neither  of  which  af- 

'  From  the  Register  of  Trinity  Col  lege. — Mr.  Templer 
afterwards  became  a  Doctor  of  Divinity»  and  published 
an  Answer  to  Hobbes.  under  tlie  title  of  Idea  Theo- 
1.0GIA  Leviathan  IS,  &c.  8vo.  1673;  '*  a  Treatise  re- 
lating to  the  Worship  of  Goo,"  8vo.  1694 ;'  and  some 
single  sermons. 

*  Regr.  Acad.  Cant. 

'  Published  in  a  volume  entitled  **  Tears  of  the  Muses 
on  the  Death  of  Henry,  Lord  Hastings,'*  8vo.  1649. 

<  These  ver&es  being  our  author's  second  attempt  at 
poetry,  hitherto  discovered,  and  the  book  in  which  they 
are  found,  (**  Sion  and  Parnassus,  or  Epigrams  on  several 
Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  8vo.  1650,)  being 
uncommon,  I  shall  subjoin  them : 

^  To  his  FrUnd^  iki  Autkour^  on  his  Divine  Epigrams. 

*'  Thou  hast  inspir'd  me  with  thy  soul,  and  I 

**  Who  ne'er  before  could  ken  of  Poetry, 

**  Am  grown  so  good  proficient,  I  can  lead 

**  A  line  in  commendation  of  my  friend. 

**  Yet  'tis  but  of  the  second  hand ;  if  ought 

**  There  be  in  this,  'tis  from  ^hy  fancy  brought. 

**  Good  thief,  who  dar'st,  Prometheus-ilke,  aspire.    .  ' 

**  And  fill  thy  poems  with  celestiall  fire : 
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forded  any  indication  of  that  genius  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  highly  dbtinguished. 

Of  his  school  perfomuuices  we  only  know,  that 
he  translated '  the  third  satire  of  Persius,  far  a 
Thursday-night*s  exercise  imposed  by  his  Master, 
whose  high  opinion  of  his  talents  is  strongly 
evinced  by  prescribing  such  a  task ;  and  he  Uui 
himself  told  us,'  that  he  believed  it  and  maiiy^ 
other  exercises*  of  this  nature  were  in  1693  in  th^ 
hands  of  Dr.  Busby ;  but  whither  they  haVe  unct 
wandered,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

• 

••  Enlivcn'd  by  these  sparks  divine,  their  rayet 
*'  Arldc  a  bright  lustre  to  thy  crown  of  bayes. 
.'  **  Young  eaglet,  who  thy  nc^t  thus  soon  forsdok, 

**  So  lofty  and  divine  a  course  hast  took* 
.  **  As  all  admire*  before  the  down  begin 
*'  To  peep,  as  yet,  upon  thy  smoother  chin ; 
**  And,  making  heaven  thy  aim,  hast  had  the  grace 
**  To  look  the  sunne  of  righteousnesse  i*th'  face. 
**  What  may  we  hope,  if  thou  go*st  on  thas  fast  I 
**  Sciiptures  at  first,  enthusiasmes  at  last  I 
**  Thou  hast  commenc'd,  betimes,  a  saint :  go  on, 
*^  Mingling  diviner  streams  with  Helicon, 

That  they  who  view  what  Epigrams  here  be, 
**  May  learn  to  make  like,  in  just  praise  of  thet**^ 
Reader,  I've  done,  nor  longer  will  withhold 
Thy  greedy  eyes  { looking  on  this  pure  gold 
Thou*lt  know  aduli*rate  copperi  which,  like  this^ 
Will  onely  serve  to  be  a  foil  to  his. 

"J.  Dry  DEN  of  Trio.  C* 
'  In  hit  tnuuhtion  of  Persius,  fol.  1693.  ^^*  '^^ 
*  It  bai  long  been  a  Indition  al  Westminster,  thai 
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The  only  notice  I  have  been  able  to  recover 
concerning  his  early  college  days,  is  the  following 
order,  which  was  made  about  two  years  after  his 
admission : 

'*  July  19,  1652.  Agreed,  then,  that  Dryden  be 
put  out  of  Comons,  for  a  forthnight  at  least,  and 
that  he  goe  not  out  of  the  coUedg,  during  the  time 
aforesaid,  excepting  to  sermons,  without  express 
leave  from  the  Master  or  Vice-Master ;  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  forthnight  he  read  a  confession  of 
his  crime  in  the  hall  at  dinner-time  at  the  three 
«...  fellowes  table. 

^*  His  crime  was,  his  disobedience  to  the  Vice* 
master,  and  his  contumacy  in  taking  his  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  him/'* 

What  degree  of  reputation  he  obtained  in  his 
academick  course,  it  is  now  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  ascertain.  It  has  been  mentioned  as 
extraordinary,  that  his  name  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  Cambridge  Verses  composed  in  his  time  on 

verses  on  our  Saviour^  miracle  in  turning  water  into 
wine,  being  prcscribcvl  as  an  exercise,  Dryden  brought 
up  the  following  single  line: 

**  Lympha  pudica  Deum  vidit,  et  erubuii.'* 

But  he  certainly  has  no  title  to  this  pentameter ;  for  it 
is  found,  with  a  slight  variation,  in  an  epigram  on  this 
subject,  by  Richard  Crashaw,  published  in  his  Epigram* 
MATA  Sacra,  8vo.  1634.  See  Boswell't  Life  of  John- 
son, third  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  326. 

^  Conclusion-Book  in  the  Arcliivei  of  Trinity  College, 
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publick  occasions ;  that  he  took  no  degree  in  the 
Uni^Tnity ;  and  that  he  did  not  obtain  a  fellow- 
ship in  his  College. — From  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  proceeded^  he  certainly  was  not  a  fellow:^ 
but  one  of  the  other  subjects  of  surprise  has  not 
been  accurately  stated ;  for  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  at  the  regular  time,  in  January  1653-4/ 
and  in  1657  was  made  Master  of  ArtS|^  though  in 

^  Our  author*!  cousin*  Jonathan,  (son  probably  of  that 
Jonathan  Dryden«  to  whom  in  1646,  were  consigned  the 
profits  of  the  vicarage  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire»  of 
which  Swift*t  grandfather  was  incumbent,)  was  elected 
from  Westminster  School  into  Trinity  Cuilcgei  in  Cam« 
bridge,  in  16.56,  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  that  College 
in  1668 ;  which  lias  occasioned  some  confusi<m  on  this 
subject.  The  poet  never  was  a  Fellow.— In  the  Biitish 
Museum  (MSS.  Birch.  4991)  is  a  Latin  letter  addressed 
to  Dr.  Busby,  31  Jan.  i6j9-6o,  and  signed  Jen.  Dryden, 
in  which  way  this  person  subscribed  his  Christian  name ; 
which  in  the  printed  catalogue  is  erroneously  auributed 
to  our  author.  The  poems  in  the  Cambridge  Verses  pub* 
lished  in  1661,  on  the  death  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Clo« 
cestcr,  and  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  and  in  i6fia,  on 
the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
our  autlior,  were  written  by  this  Jonathan ;  who  was  in 
such  ttraitened  circumstancesi  thai  when  he  took  his  first 
degree  in  arts,  the  following  order  was  made  concerning 
him : 

**  Jan.  13,  1659.  '*  It  was  concluded,  that  Dr)'den  and 
three  others,  in  regard  of  their  povertie,  should  each  have 
fiOi.  of  their  commencement*money  abated  on  taken 
their  batchellor  of  aru  degree.*'-->Conclusion-Book  in 
the  Archives  of  Trinity  College,  p.  a ^9. 

*  Regr.  Acad.  Cant, 
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« 

the  Unitemty  Register,  cywing  periitpt  to  the  ine* 
gularity  of  that  turbulent  time,  his  name  is  unic- 
countaUy  omitted. 

The  only  general  Collectioii  of  either  gay  or 
lugubrious  verse,  that  was  issued  out  by  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Cambridge  durii^  the  unfortunate  and 
disgraceful  period  of  Dryden*s  being  a  member  of 
it,  appeared  in  1634,  under  the  title  of  Oliva 
Pacis/  &c.  in  hdnour  of  the  peace  concluded 

*  In  (he  patent  creating  him  Poet  Laureate,  he  it  ex* 
pressly  styled  Master  of  Arts ;  a  title  which  he  certainly 
would  not  have  assumed,  it  he  had  not  a  right  to  it,  at 
hit  pretensions  to  this  distinction  could  at  that  time  have 
been  easily  refuted.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Borlase,  Registrar 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  obligingly,  at  my 
request,  examined  the  list  of  Graduates  of  that  University, 
is  of  opinion,  that  if  our  author  ever  was  a  Master  of 
Arts,  that  degree  must  have  been  conferred  on  him  by 
some  other  University.  At  Oxford,  however,  though 
once  denominated  by  him  **  the  Athens  of  his  riper  age,'* 
it  is  ver)'  improbable  that  he  should  have  taken  this  degree, 
no  notice  of  it  being  found  in  the  Fasti  of  the  accurate 
Wood. 

>  The  full  title  is — Oliva  Pacis  ad  Jllusirissimum 
Celsissimumt/ue  Oliverum,  Reipub.  Angli<e,  Francisr,  et 
Hibernis  Dominum  Protectorem,  de  Pace  cum  foederatis 
Belgis  feliciter  sancita.  Carmen  Cantabrigiense.  4to. 
1654.  On  the  death  of  the  Usurper,  the  Cantabrigians 
hailed  his  son,  Richard,  in  a  second  Collection,  (now  ex- 
tremely scarce,)  entitled — Musarum  Cantabrici- 
ENSiUM  Luctus  ct  Gratulatio:  illc  in  funcre  Oliveri 
Anglise,  Scotix,  et  Hiberniar,  Protectoris ;  hare  de  Rn 
CARDi  successione  fclidssima  ad  eundem.  410.  1658.— At 
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Utwcen  BAgtUMi  imd  HdlUnd  on  tli<  isth  ftj: 
Aprils  Bfid  fMified  Maf  id  of  that  year.  To  tttii 
tcduine  he  might  mitundljr  bs  fcxt>«cted  f «  htt¥t 
been  •  dontrilMtoti  being  thth  «f  font  yatt*  Aafld^ 


ao  iddpud  i6tit  I  am  pfimd  to  add,  dtic  the  Unlvaniv^ 

of  Oxpcan  eicaped  Uitt  latt  dis^pracei  but  iit  1654  the 
was  not  leu  obsequioul  to  ilKgotitA  potftr  thail  )iet 
litter,  and  the  banki  of  the  Isis,  like  those  of  Cam,  re- 
sounded with  encomiattick  minstrelsy,    tier  songs  of 
Sttulation  were  printed  in  that  year  under  the  title  of— • 
uiARUM  OxoNitfisiUM  'CAAIO^OPPA,  siveob  Foe. 
dera,  auspiciis  Serenissimt  OLiVERi  Reipub.  Ang.  Scot, 
et  Hiber.  Domini  t'rotectorisi  inter  rempub.  Brkannicam 
etOrdines  (cederatos  ftelgiifeliciterslabilita^gentistogatse 
ad  vada  Isidis  Celeusma  Metricum.  Il  was  ushered  to  the 
piiblick  by  a  Latin  dedication  to  the  most  sertnt  (Oliver, 
by  t>r.  dwen,  the  usurping  Ddan  of  Christ  •church,  thefi 
y  ice*Chancellor  1  in  which  ha  apologizes  for  the  Ox« 
'oniatis  bavins  been  somewhat  tardy  in  their  encdmtum|« 
— >li  i«  painnil  to  observe,  among  the  contributor^  to 
thii  collection,  the  names  of  ftatph  ]^thursi,  df  trihit||r 
College,  artd  Robert  $outh  and  John  Looke,  of  Christ* 
church.    Locke  (at  this  time  near  twenty  .two  yeart  old«) 
paid  his  homage  in  a  copy  of  finglisb  as  well  as  Lnjn 
verses..  The  latter  being  shorty  t  subjoin  them:     ,    .^ 

Pa3t  regit  AUguitii  4uem  vicil  Jiiliusi  Orbtm  t       » />- 
.        llle  sago  factus  clariof,  ille  togi  \ 

Hot  sua  I^6cila  vocal  magnos,  et  namina  tatiki  1      ? 

Hie  quod  sit  mufidi  victor,  et  ille  qtdet»  if 

.    Tu  bellttlh  ttt  paceni  populii  dai|  Mut  titrit^be.  i  *  ; 

)  . ,    Mijor  eai  ipse  orbero  Vincit,  ti  tpcc  regis/  i.  w  .  ^ 

Hon  h0lnmini  i  t^to  mUuM  H  crriftW/i  vmil  i  .  r 

Sic  poteiil  bihoa  fui  taptrara  deal  t  .  -  ^t 

Tdliili.                          C4-     ;•'.:.        •••■'!  .  r\ 
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sng  bi  the  Uaiver^ty^  having  already  CM^^ 
poett  and  .one  of  his  near  rdiadons  being  intimately 
connected  with  Cromwell  t  and  here^  doubdes^ 
anumg  the  fimatick  songsters  of  THnity  College* 
hb  name  would  have  been  founds  but  for  an  event 
which  happened  at  diis  time^  and  in  all  likelihood 
detached  him  from  the  University  for  some  months. 
In  June  l654,  his  fiither,  who  was  then,  I  conjec« 
ture^  about  sbcty-six  years  old,  died^'andon  the 

•  The  contributors  from  Trinity  College  were.  Dr. 
Joseph  Arrowsmith»  the  Master;  Mr.  James  Duport* 
G.  L.  ?• ;  three  of  the  FellowSt  G.  Lynnett,  A.  M.  John 
Wray,  (so  he  then  wrote  his  name,)  A.  M.  the  celebrated 
traveller  and  botanist,  and  a  third,  of  whose  names  the 
initial  letters  (I.  V.)  only  are  given.  One  under-gra* 
duate  of  the  same  college  concealed  himself  under  the 
signature,  R.C. 

'  By  the  inquest  of  office  taken  at  Warwick,  aS  Jane» 
1638,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Erasmus  Driden,  (Esc.  8.  Car. 
p.  3.  n.  31.)  it  was  (ound,  that  his  eldest  son,  John  Driden, 
was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  on  the  30th  of  May 
preceding,  thirty  years  old,  and  upwards.  From  this 
statement  it  should  seem  that  he  was  born  about  the  year 
'  1600 ;  and  that  our  poet's  father  was  bom  in  t6ot  or 
1603.  But  the  father  of  Sir  Erasmus  in  his  will,  made 
in  1584,  mentions  his  grandson  John^  the  son  of  Eras* 
mus :  and  if  this  John  be  the  person  who  succeeded  to 
the  title,  he  must  have  been  born  in  or  before  1584,  and 
in  163a  must  have  been  at  least  forty-eight.  Our  poet's 
father,  therefore,  being  the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus, 
even  if  a  daughter  or  two  intervened,  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  born  in  1588-*!  expected  to  have  found 
the  entry  of  his  baptism  in  the  old  Register  of  Canons. 
Ashby ;  but  that,  like  many  other  ancient  Registers,  is  lost. 
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18th  of  that  month  was  buried  at  Tichmarsb.^ 
By  hb  iUneis  our  author  was  probably  called  away 
firom  Cambridge,  in  May,  at  the  very  time  when 
his  contemporary  gownsmen  began  to  *'  build  tha 
lofty  rhime  ;**  and  their  incensei  it  may  be  pre« 
tumedy  was  presented  to  the  Usurper  in  August 
er  September,  before  our  author*s  return.  The 
settlement  of  his  father's  affiurs,  and  the  attention 
due  to  his  mother  and  her  very  numerous  fimuly, 
»must  have  occupied  him  wholly  firom  June  till 
after  the  commencement  of  the  long  vacation ;  and 
ms  at  that  season  all  who  can,  usually  leave  the  Uni* 
Tersity,  'his  residence  at  Tlchmarsh  was  probably 
protracted  to  the  foUowingOctober,  when  his  gritu« 
lations,  however  ardent  or  harmonious,  could  have 
'  Ibund  no  place  in  the  Academick  Anthology.  . 
'  By  the  death  of  his  father,  as  appears  from  his 
Wm,'  which  was  made  December  30th,  l652,  and 
proved  by  his  mdow  and  executrix  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1654-5,  our  author  succeeded  to  an  estate 
in  Northamptonshire,  of  the  extent  and  value  of 
tirhich  I  sludl  have  occasion  to  speak  more  parti* 
ctdarly  hereafter.  His  property  was  not  situated 
at  Tichmarsh,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  in 

consequence  of  Antony  Wood  having  denominated 

■  I    * .  '     -   ,  .  . 
.  .  .  J  . 

'  4  Register  of  Tichmanh  t  for  the  extminatton  of  whi^h 
t  km  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr..Powyit  whoi  after  a  veiy 
croobleidiiie  learch^  diicovered  the  entry,  above  jfe. 
ftrrtd  101  and  also  that  respecting  our  poel*i  moifaet, 
which  iirtlVbe  fdiind  hi  a  lubietpient  page, 
s  Iiv  the  PrerDgaiive^Oflice :  Aylett,  fpiiaSi 


hii  fiidicri  EnttmtM^  u  of  thit  iDim  I  but  at  a  dn^ 
Tillage  ddled  Blakedcjr,  about  duee  milei  Aitaftfc 
fiomCanont-Asbbj.  C^thii  ettia^  BiasteniDridet 
devised  tvro-thirda  to  bis  ton  John^  and  tbe  othdr 
ttnid  for  the  term  of  her  life^  to  his  wife^  whom  hb 
also  made  his  residuary  legatee.  To  hu  two  elder 
daughters,  Agnes  andRoie,  he  bequeathed  one  hun^ 
drcd  andAny  potmds  a^piece;  to  two  6ther  daughters 
one  hundred  pounds  each ;  to  m  other  daughtets 
eighty  pounds  each  t  to  his  son  Erasmus  one  hun«- 
dred  pounds,  and  to  his  younger  sons,  Henry  and 
James,  eighty  pounds  each  :  making  in  the  whole 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
From  the  numner  in  which  these  bequests  succeed 
each  other  in  this  instrument,  it  is  probable  that 
our  authors  parents  were  married  about  the  year 
1628,  and  that  some  of  his  sisters  were  elder  than 
Urn.*  From  this  Will  we  may  also  infer,  (what  firoih 
other  circumstances  is  sufficiently  dear,)  that  the 
maker  of  it  was  no  friend  to  the  establithed  forms 
of  his  country }  for,  instead  of  beginning  with  the 
usual  formulary  of  that  time,  it  comnienccs  in  a 
manner  ditTerent  perhaps  from  any  instrument  of 

the  same  kind,  either  ancient  or  ixiodern  :«^^'  My 

<  < 

*  He  names  his  cjiildren  in  the  following  order:— 
Agnes,  Rose,  Lucy,  Mary,  Martha,  Eralmus,  Elisabeth, 
Hester,  Hannah,  Abigail,  Frances,  Henry #  James.  His 
eldest  son  is  not  mentioned,  till  he  disposes  of  his  landed 
estate.  The  four  daughters  named  before  Erasmus  were 
probably  elder  than  him ;  and  he  being  born  in  1636,  and 
our  author  in  1631,  perhaps  one  or  two  of  his  sisters  were 
born  before  him. 
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Will  by  that  my  daughter^  Agnes,  presume  not  to 
marry  without  her  mother*s  consent  (**^  after  which 
he  proceeds  to  bequeath  the  several  legacies  already 
mentioned.  He  acted  as  a  Justice  of  Peace,  *  per« 
haps  as  a  Committee-man,  in  the  county  of  North* 
ampton,  during,  the  Usurpation,  and  was  probably 
a  zealous  presbyterian,  as  his  elder  brother.  Sir 
John  Driden,  who  desecrated  the  Church  of  Ca- 
nons-Ashby,  certainly  was. 

Being  now  his  own  master,  and  in  possession 

of  his  patrimony,  for  he  had  nearly  attained  his 

twenty-fourth  year,  our  author  had  the  firmness 

and  virtue  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  pleasure, 

and  all  the  attractions  which  the  metropolis  holds 

OQt  to  youthful  fancy,  and  to  return  to  an  acade- 

mick  life ;  in  which  situation,  however  ardent  in 

the  investigation,  we  shall,  I  fear,  in  vwi  endeavour 

to  trace  his  haimts,  or  to  discover  hb  habits  and 

(nu^uits.    The  early  history  and  first  flights  of 

every  literary  man  natiually  engage  our  curiosity 

and  attention ;  but  at  the  distance  of  a  century  and 

^  half  are  involved  in  such  obscurity  as  cannot  be 

easily  dispelled.    Havihg  already  sacrificed  to  the 

^  To  secure  obedience  to  this  injunction,  which  ti  ex- 
tended to  four  of  her  titters  altOt  the  tetutor  directs  that 
the^portiont  6f  tuch  of  thete  five  daughten  at  married 
without  the  content  of  their  nother,  thould  be  con^ 
aidirably  reduced. 

^  In  one  of  the  Vettry-books  of  Aldwinckle  St.  Pe« 
ter's  it  kn  order  made  by  Eratmut  Driden  in  16531  ^Y 
which  he  gives  hit  tanctioni  at  a  Juttice  of  PeMC,  to  the 
appointment  of  a  parith-o(licer« 
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Musesi  he  mthout  doubt  at  this  period  wrote  many 
Tenes  which  have  ^  periahcd ;  and  his  fiuAcy  was 
natuially  inspired  and  animated  by  those  channs^  to 
whichf  even  on  the  confines  of  his  seventieth  year^ 
he  was  not  insensible.  But  of  these  compositions, 
however  numerous,  a  few  lines  only  remain,  ad* 
dressed  to  his  cousin-gernuui.  Honor  Driden,  in 
1655  ;^  to  whom  at  that  time  he  seems  to  have 
paid  his  addresses  in  vsun.  Perhaps  the  name  of 
Honoria^  in  one  of  his  earliest  plays,  (The  Rival 
Ladies,)  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  his  at* 
tachment  to  this  inexorable  beauty.  Having  re- 
ceived from  this  lady  a  present  of  a  silver  ink* 
stand  and  other  nuterials  for  writing,  he  returned 
her  his  thanks  in  a  very  gallant  letter,  (for  so  un- 
doubtedly it  was  considered,)  which  *^  craved  ad* 
mittance  to  her  fair  hands,**  and  which  will  be 
found  at  length  in  its  proper  place.  As  this  episde 
is  the  earliest  prose  composition  of  our  author*s 

9  Honor  Driden  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  our  au. 
thor'i  uncle*  Sir  John  Driden,  the  second  Baronet  in 
this  family.  The  date  of  this  letter,  the  original  of  which 
is  yet  exunt,  has  been  partly  obliterated;  but  enough 
renuiins  to  shew  that  it  was  written  in  16  jj,  while  Drydcn 
was  yet  at  college.  The  lady,  who  according  to  tra- 
dition was  a  celebrated  beauty,  was  then  probably  about 
eighteen.  Her  father,  who  died  in  1658,  (not  in  1664, 
as  asserted  in  Collins*s  BARON£TAG£,)byhis  Will,  which 
is  in  the  Prerogative-Oifice,  (Wotton,  qu.  595,)  and  is 
dated  Jan.  13, 1656*7,  (proved  Nov.  11,  16 j8,)  left  her  a 
very  large  portion  for  that  time,  two  thousand  five  hiui- 
died  pounds.     She  all  her  life  remained  single. 
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now  extant,  and  is  intermingled  with  versci  the 
conclusion  of  it  may  not  improperly  be  introduced 
here,  and  will  at  once  furnish  a  specimen  of  his 
.  powen  in  either  kind,  at  this  early  period  of  hb 
life : 

**  You,  Madam,  (says  the  youthful  poet,)  are 
such  a  deity,  that  commands  worship  by  providing 
the  sacrifice.  You  are  pleased.  Madam,  to  force 
me  to  write,  by  sending  me  materials,  and  compel 
the  to  my  greatest  happiness*  Yet  though  I  highly 
value  your  magnificent  present,  pardon  me  if  I 
must  tell  the  world  they  are  but  imperfect  emblems 
of  your  beauty ;  for  tlie  white  and  red  of  wax  and 
paper  are  but  shadows  of  that  vermilion  and  snow 
in  your  lips  and  forehead  t  and  the  silver  of  the 
inkhom,  if  it  presume  to  vie  whiteness  with  your 
purer  skin,'''must  confess  itself  blacker  than  the 
liquor  it  contains.  What  then  do  I  more  than 
retrieve*  your  own  gifts,  and  present  you  that  paper 
adulterated  with  blots,  which  you  gave  spotless ) 

**  For  since  *lwat  tninci  the  white  hath  loil  its  hue, 

**  To  shew  *twsift  ne*er  it  selfi  but  whilst  in  you : 

**  The  virgin  wax  hath  bluth*d  it  self  to  redi 

**  Since  it  with  me  hath  lost  its  maidenhead. 

**  YoUi  faircit  nymph,  are  wax :  0«  may  you  bf 

**  At  well  in  softness  as  in  purity  I 

**  Till  fate  and  your  6wn  happy  choice  reveaK 

**  Whom  yott  so  far  shall  blets,  to  make  your  seal/* 

V  To  reirievi  was  sometimes  formerly  used  in  the  sense 
of<— to  retribute,  or  pay  back.  Coles,  in  his  Latin  Die* 
tionary,  1679,  4to.  renders  il  by*-rfn^#,  insUmr$t  de 
inifgr0  nsHlnere* 
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It  is  but  just  to  add^  that  for  this  duster  of 
finrced  conceitS|  and  the  indelicacy  of  one  of  the 
images,  the  age,  rather  than  the  writer,  is  answer- 
able. Such  conceits  were  at  that  time  not  merely 
pardoned,  but  admired ;  and  with  the  allusion  no 
reader  of  either  sex,  however  fastidious,  was  likely 
to  be  offended. 

After  residing  seven  years  at  Cambridge,  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1 657  he  removed  to  London.* 
One  of  the  bitterest  of  his  adversaries  has  asserted, 
that  having  traduced  a  noblcman*s  son  in  a  libel,  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  University  from  an  appre- 
hension of  being  expelled.'     But  having  excited 

*  '*  Such/*  says  one  of  our  author's  adversaries,  **  it 
the  reasoning  of  a  roan  of  xo^n  ytau*  sianAng  in  Cam* 
bridge,  and  twice  as  many  in  Covent-Garden  Cofiec* 
house." — '*  Notes  and  Observations  on  The  Empress  or 
Morocco,  revised,  410.  i674.— This  passage  affords  1 
confirmation  of  wluit  has  been  already  stated  in  p.  17  \ 
for  there  is  probably  no  instance  of  any  gownsman  re* 
siding  seven  years  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  or 
Oxford,  without  taking  a  Master's  degree. 

'  **  At  Cambridge  first  your  scurrilous  vein  began, 
*'  Where  saucily  you  traduced  a  nobleman ; 
**  Who  for  that  crime  rebuked  you  on  the  head, 
**  And  you  had  been  expelKd,  had  you  not  fled." 

The  Medal  of  John  Bayes,  4to.  i68a. 
The  author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Thomas 
Shadwelt,  observes  iu  a  note,  that  at  the  Universities, 
noblemen's  sons  are  called  noblemen. 

Granting  for  a  moment  that  this  improbable  story  ynA 
true,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  on  what  ground  our 
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£reat  atitmosity  by  hii  admirable  poem  of  Absa- 
roM  AMD  AcHiTOPHBL,  he  wa.1  .soon  afterwards 
assailed  by  an  host  of  enemiej,  and  among  others 
hj  the  writer  who  produced  this  charge  against 
liim  ;  and  we  arc  not,  on  the  bare  assertion  of  an 
<nraged  antagonist,  not  corroborated  by  any  con- 
temporary e\'idence,  to  give  credit  to  an  invective 
in  which  the  writer  was  probably  not  so  studious 
of  truth,  as  c^er  by  any  means  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  triumphant  poet,  by  the  wit  and 
acrimony  of  whose  melodious  verses  Shaftesbury 
and  his  partisans,  yet  writhing  with  smart  and 
vexation,  were  held  up  to  publick  scorn.  In  our 
own  time  we  have  seen  the  most  flagitious  calimi- 
niea  published  by  the  basest  of  mankind  against 
the  purest  characten :  judging,  therefore,  of  the 
last  age  by  the  present,  we  should  without  hesita- 
tion at  once  reject  all  vague  and  Unsupported 
charges  of  this  kind,  as  unworthy  of  the  shghtest 
attenrion.  Iii  the  instance  be^  us,  the  lam- 
pooner probably  did  not  know  how  long  Dryden 
had  remained  at  Cambridge.  There  is  little  occa- 
sion to  inquire  why  he  quits  a  University,  who  has 
resided  there  three  years  beyond  the  usu^  period. 
When  he  settled  in  London,  he  was  not  without 

authorshould hive  been  expetted  lor  the  alleged  libel. 
According  to  the  accouM  given,  he  had  already  been 
puniihed  in  a  manner  which  ought  rather  (o  have  pro- 
duced wme  inlmadvcrtton  from  the  Univcnity  on  his 
noble  opponent  tlian  htmielF. 
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a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  and  advancement, 
his  kinsnuu^  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  being  a  person 
of  considerable  weight  at  that  time.  This  gentle- 
man was  dopbly  related  to  our  author;  for  his 
fiuher^  Sir  John  Rckering,  who  died  in  16289 
having  in  1608  married  Susan,  the  sister  of  Erasmus 
Driden,  Sir  Gilbert  was  thus  his  cousin-gennan ; 
and  the  poet^s  mother  being  the  niece  of  Sir  John 
Pickering,  she  was  also  cousin-gennan  to  Sir  Gil« 
bert.  He  was  born  in  the  year  l6l2,*  and  on  the 
death  of  liis  father,  January  29,  1 627-8,  succeeded 
to  a  good  estate  at  Tichmarsh  in  Northampton- 
shire. In  l638,  by  the  favour  of  that  monarch 
whom  he  afterwards  contributed  to  deprive  of  his 
Ufe,  he  was  created  a  Scottish  Baronet,  or,  as  with 
a  superfluous  precision  it  is  frequently  called,  a 
Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia.^   In  both  the  parliaments 

*  Esc.  4  C^.  p.  4.  n.  84. 

4  When  the  oider  of  Baronets  was  first  established  in 
.  i6it.  King  James  engaged  that  ihey  should  nat  exceed 
two  hundred.  However,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
that  number  being  completed,  and  the  creation,  of  Ba« 
ronets  being  found  a  useful  engine  of  Govcrnmenti  the 
courtier  by  whose  influence  the  title  was  obtained  receiv- 
ing usually  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  grant,  it  was  not 
lightly  to  be  parted  with.  A  scheme,  therefore,  of  cre« 
ating  Baronets  of  Scotland  was  devised,  which,  it  was 
conceived,  would  be  no  infraction  of  the  original  com- 
pact to  confine  the  grants  to  a  limited  number ;  and  as 
the  English  Baronets  were  created  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  for  the  reduction  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  so  the 
Scottish  Baronets  were  created  under  the  great  ^eal  rf 


of  1 040  he  represented  the  county  of  Northamp^ 

ton.     Being  a  staunch  adherent  to  what  the  (ana^ 

tic:%l  saints  of  those  days  called  the  gooJ  old  cause^ 

haTing  taken  the  Covenant^  and  warmly  espoused^ 

all  the  measures  pursued  by  the  ri^publican  party* 

during  the  Civil  War,  he  was  nominated  one  bf 

the  King*s  Judges  in  1649,  and  sat  tiirice  in  that 

illegal  court  by  which  his  sovereign  was  murdered.^' 

FYom  the  guilt  of  their  final  sentence,  however,  hd 

was  free,  having  had  either  the  moderation  or  thel 

prudence  to  withdraw  himself  from  that  wicked 

and  sanguinary  tribunal  on  the  third  day  of  theii* 

publick  sittings    Yet  he  afterwards  adhered  to  the 

Scotland,  for  the  reduction  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotti. 
The  scheme,  however,  was  not  carried  into  execution  by' 
King  James;  but  early  in  the  rctgn  of  his  successor 
several  Scottish  Baronets  were  mad^ ;  and  about  the  year ' 
S63S  the  number  of  English  Baronets  then  amounting  to 
tie^r  three  hundred,  it  was  tliought  indecent  to  prooeed 
fuahcr  in  breach  of  the  engagement  made  by  King 
James,  and  such  Englishmen  as  sought  this  title  between 
that  period  and  1640,  were  made  Baroneu  of  Scotlan4| 
Afterwards,  however,  Charles  became  less  scrupulous,  and 
EngUsk  Baronets  were  created  u  usuali  so  ai  b  amount ' 
at  hta  death  to  the  number  of  458. 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  more 
necessity  for  calling  a  Baronet  created ;  under  the  great 
teal  of  Scotland,  (whether  he  be  an  Englishman  or 
Scotchman,)  a  BarofiH  rf  Sova  ScoHm^  than  there  is  tg! 
denomifiate  one  citattd  und^  the  frfaa  leal  of  Ehgl^4' 

*  Com*  Joum.  voh  viii*  p.  6o«  ' 


«* 
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flagitiiiMMCfomweU  in  every  change  of  government; 
and  continued  to  9it  for  Northamptonshire  in  the 
three  Parliaments  which  he  summoned ;  in  the 
litde  or  Barebones*  Parliament,  which  met  in  l653; 
and  in  those  which  were  assembled  in  l654  and 
1656.    The  manner  in  which  he  was  chosen  a 
ipember  for  Northamptonshire  in  the  Parliament 
of  1656,  as  related  bjr  an  eye-witness,  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice :  <<  The  frccholden,  by  the  ap« 
pointment  of  Major-General  Butler,  were  assembled 
at  Kettering  Heath,  and  the  Sheriff  liaving  read  tlie 
writ^  the  Major«General  named  himself  and  the 
five  following  gendemen ;  Sir  Gilbert  Kckering, 
Mn  Crewe  the  younger,  the  Lord  Cleypole,  James 
Langham,  Esq.  and  Major  Blake.    Having  first 
named  Sir  Gilbert,  he  rode  round  the  heath,  cry- 
ing-*-A  PicicBRiNO,  A  Pickering  ;  and  coming 
to  t  .e  Sheriff,  he  ordered  him  to  set  him  down  duly 
elected.   The  other  five  were  successively  returned 
in  the  same  manner.    At  the  same  time  Colonel 
Benson,  with  a  large  body  of  electors,  was  on  the 
Heath,  and  proposed,  without  any  notice  being 
tuken  of  his  nomination,  Mr.  Knightley  and  other 
considerable  gendemen  of  the  county."' — Such 
was  the-  liberty  enjoyed  under  the  dominarion  of 
those  men,  who  for  fourteen  years  had  clamourously 
I  asserted,  that  they  had  no  other  object  iq  view  but 
the  maintenance  and  security  of  the  ancient  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  people  of  England. 

• 

1  Bridges*]!  Hist,  of  Northamptonshire.,  vol.  ii« 
P-  383- 
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A  modem  writer  has  ttated  that  Soi  Gilbert 
Pickering  was  alio  a  militaiy  commander  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  those  unhappy  times ;  but 
this  is  a  misuke.  The  person  who  very  highly 
distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  in  various  en- 
gagements,— at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Bristol,  and  at  the  taking  of  Basing-house,— 
was  Colonel  John  Pickering,  a  younger  brother  of 
Sir  Gilbert,  who  raised  a  regiment  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, (which  was  called  by  bis  name,)  and, 
after  many  gallant  actions,  died  of  what  was  then 
called  Ihe  new  disease,  at  St.  Mary  Autrd  or 
Ottery,  a  town  in  Devonshire,  in  November  l645.* 
Sir  Gilbert  himself,  though  without  doubt  he 
assisted  his  brother  in  raising  his  r^ment,  moved 
only  in  a  civil  sphere.  He  was  so  closely  con- 
nected with  Cromwell,  that  he  was  constantly 
invested  with  such  authority  as  that  Usurper  per- 
mitted his  partisans  to  exercise.  He  was  one  of 
the  thirty-eight  Counsellors  of  Sute  named  by  the 
Rump  Fuliament,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  en- 
cutive  power  after  the  murder  of  the  King.  When 
the  little  I^uliament  surrendered  the  government 
into  the  hand)  of  Cromwell  in  December  16S3, 
and  it  was  resolved,  "  after  leveial  dayt  teeluMg  tkt 

*  England's  Ricovbky,  &c.  by  jothua  Sprigget 
folio,  1647,  p.  1$$,  Colonel  John  Pickering,  like  le* 
veni  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  lime,  (Lord  Falkland, 
Chillingvnmh,  John  Halei,  &c.}  was  ^  vety  Uult  nan,  but 
much  iUitingaiihed  fof  his  bravery. 
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Imri^  in  Older  to  a  setdcment  and  iwttt  compoiwri^ 
that  his  Eaccdkncjr  the  Lofd  General  should  be 
appointedLord  Pro^ctor^with  a  Council  of  twenty- 
one  godly,  ablc^  and  discreet  persons  to  assise 
him,***  Sir  ^bert  Pickering  was  appcunted  one  of 
that  body ;  and  he  continued  a  member  of  the 
Usurper^s  Council  to  the  time  of  01iver*8  death, 
with  a  salary  cf  ^.  lOOO  a  year.  He  was  also  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  his  mock  court,  and  High  Steward 
of  Westminster,  with  emoluments  annexed  to  each 
of  those  offices ;  and,  in  1 658,  was  a  member  of 
his  other  House,  or  House  of  Lorck.' 

^  **  Copy  of  the  Leuer  from  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
General  Cromwell,  sent  to  the  Members  of  Parliament 
called  to  uke  upon  them  the  trust  of  the  government  of 
this  Commonwealth,  which  began  on  Monday  the  4th  of 
Jime  1653 :  •  •  .  -  with  the  several  transactions  from 
that  time.*'  4to.  1656,  p.  i6. 

'  In  a  very  scarce  pamphlet  in  my  Colleaion,  entitled 
— **  A  Second  Narrative  of  the  late  Parliament,  &c«"  410. 
1658,  which  was  evidently  written  by  one  of  the  Fifth* 
Monarchy  men,  who  were  extremely  enraged  at  Crom* 
welfs  having  formed  a  House  of  Lords,  1  find  (p.  13,) 
the  following  description  of  this  gentleman : 

**  Sir  Gilbeit  Pickering,  Knight  of  the  old  stamp,  and 
of  considerable  revenue  in  Northamptonshire ;  one  of  tlie 
long  Parliament,  and  a  great  stickler  in  the  change  of  the 
Government  from  Kingly  to  that  of  a  Commonwealth  : 
—helped  to  make  those  laws  of  treason  against  King- 
ship ;  has  also  clun^^ed  with  ail  clianges  that  liave  been 
since.  He  was  one  of  tlie  little  Parliament,  and  helped  to 
break  it,  as  also  oi  all  the  Parliamems  since :  u  one  at 


Under  the  countenance  and  protection  of  this 
near  and  powerful  kinsman,  our  author  made  his 
first  entrance  into  the  metropolis,  and  is  said  by 
one  of  his  adversaries  to  have  been  his  clerk  or 
secretary/  and  also  a  member  of  one  of  die  nuow- 

the  Protector'!  Council.  (Iiit  ulary  £.  looo  ftr  nmum, 
besides  other  placei,]  uid  u  if  he  had  been  pinned  to 
this  ilieve,  vrii  never  to  Kck:  it  become  High  Steward 
of  WettminMer ;  and  being  to  finical,  tpruce,  and  like 
an  old  courtier,  it  made  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Pro. 
tector't  Houthold  or  Court;  to  that  he.inay  well  be 
counted  fit  and  worthy  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Houie  to 
have  a  negative  voice  in  the  other  Houie,  though  he 
helped  to  destroy  it  in  the  King  and  Lordt.  There  are 
more  heiidci  htm,  that  make  themtelvei  tranigreiiort  by 
building  again  thethingt  which  they  once  deitroyed." 

Cromwell'i  Houte  of  I^irdi  contiited  of  lixly-tWo 
penoni,  but  not  more  than  forty-five  tat ;  among  whom 
were  Pride  the  Drayman,  and  Hewion  the  Cobler. 

*  Ai  the  pamphlet  containing  the  particulars  here  Ao<  , 
tieed  ii  now  teldom  met  with,  it  may  be  proper,  initcad 
of  referring  to  it,  to  traiucribc  a  few  linei  from  it : 
**  The  next  ttep  of  advancement  you  began 
<'  Watbeingclrrk  to  Noll's  Lord  Chamberiain,- 
**  A  icquettrator  and  commiuee-man ; 
"  There  all  your  whoteiome  morals  you  lUck'd  in, 
"  And  got  your  genteel  gaiety  and  mien. 
*'  Your  loyalty  you  learn'd  in  Crumwell't  Court, 
•■  Where  firtt  your  M uie  did  Make  her  great  eRttrt  i 
'    **  On  him  you  firit  ihew'd  your  poetkk  nnin,i 
"  And  praii'd  Am  i^'iV  (Ac  ^'A'ci  M'a; 
"  And  were  it  pottible  to  come  again. 
**  Th«u  on  that  tide  wouM  draw  thy  ilarith  pen." 

Thk  Mbdal  or  John  BaVm,  4to.  i68a. 
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rout  Coumuttees  aj^inted  in  Tarioui  eoondes  for 
the  detectioq  and  punishment  of  those  loyal  persons 
who  were  then  denominated  malignaktSi  and  for 
the  purpose  of  sequestring  their  estates^  and  the  be* 
nefices  of  such  of  the  Clergy  as  refused  to  take  the 
Covenant^  or  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
Directory.'    Another  of  his  opponents^  ATUlien) 

It  it  not  quite  clear  whether  the  words—**  A  lequestntor 
and  Committee«man»"  were  intended  to  be  applied  to 
Dryden,  or  to  Noll's  Lord  Chamberlain ;  but  I  think  the 
former  was  the  autlior's  meaning. 

Again,  in  another  poem,  (which  seems  to  have  origi* 
nally  appeared  in  1687,  and  is  re-printed  in  a  Miscellanc* 
ous  Collection  by  R.  Cross,  8vo.  1747O  entitled  '*  Thi 
Protestant  Satire,  or  some  Reason,  not  all  Rhyme/* 
&c. 

**  He  honest  kept  as  long  as  e*er  he  couldt 
**  But  gliu*ring  guineas  cannot  be  withstood^ 
'  **  And  Bates  was  otCommUee-mM'sJUsh  and  kUod.*' 

Here  also  there  is  some  ambiguity ;  for  the  last  line  may 
relate  either  to  his  father  or  himself. 

The  couplet  alluded  to  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing 
extracts,  is  in  our  author's  Verses  on  Cromwell : 

**  He  fought,  to  end  our  fighting,  and  essayed 
*«  To  staunch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  ike  vein*** 
i  **  Those  factious  and  puritannical  Ministers,  (says 
Walker  in  his  **  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account 
of  the  Number  and  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,"  &c.  fol. 
17  ij.  Pref.)  who  had  revolted  to  the  Parliament,  and 
were  by  them  thrust  into  as  many  pulpits  as  they  could 
fill,  had  it  in  their  instructions  to  traduce  the  Episcopal 
Ministers  as  papists,  or  popishly  affected,  and  to  represent 
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Duke  of  BuckingJMittj  WMi  nutte  ptobabiUtVi^fls^ 
•ettSftluthubtherwiUftCohlnuttee-huui.*  Oreai  . 

them  to  the  ptopk  u  \ttf,  idle,  ignonitt  cunt«,  .etiMiiei 
to  godlineti,  ind  ovemm  with  the  foolctt  and  grosiett 
immonlitiet.  Ai  this  pcnion  worked  throughout  the  king<>' 
dotn,  Commiueet  were  appointed  in  parliament  for  im-' 
priioning  and  icquettring  Ihoie  ignortini  and  tcanJaioui 
(that  it— loyal  and  episcopal]  Mintiteri^  Thne  made  i 
coniiderable  progreil  with  the  lien  of  Ibc  Clergy.  But 
Sot  the  greater  eaie  and  encoaragement  of  informert,  mi 
thereby  to  6)mplete  the  refornulion,  it'wu  judgtd  far* 
titer  necesxary  to  erect  Commttteet  in  all-  the  ttOUMiei,' 
citiet,  and  greater  towni,  in  the  kingdom ;  and  to  fumiih 
them  with  a  power  of  lequeitritig  ai  vrell  tht  lcinp«>ratr 
(whether  real  or  penonul)  u  the  ipirituili:  tif  tlie  MA> 
LiCNANT  CLERGY ;  whichiWas-  accordingly'  dMie.'  And 
thii  work  prospered  to  well  in  their  handt^  that  loon  after- 
they  proceeded  to  aboliih'the  church-^ovemment  ittelf, 
to  put  down  all  the  cathtidMli,  iiid  16  leiiEe  <the  whole 
reveuses  of  thoie  ancient  and  temicd  bodiei. '  Nor  did 
they  itop  here ;  but  diverie  other  loni  of  Cominitteei  and^ 
Commiuionen  were  from  lime  to  time  appoihied,  U' 
well  to  perfect  the  niiti  of  the  clergy.  »  (O  purge  the 
Univcnitiei  of  all  perioai  who  had  any  prelciwe  either 
to  learning  or  loyahy.  Both  vthich  purpotei  they  lo  far 
eBccted  by  a  cdntinued  codfit'  of  mil  jiMr  twiiitjt  ytart' 
perstcuHen,  that  erroun,  heretltii  and  bUtphemiei'wilhoilt 
number,  filled  many  of  the  pulpfti  t  and  the  Miniitry 
ilaelf  wu  deemed  at  Um  anti.Chriitian."  "  -  < 

In  like  RMnner  Commltteei  were  appdiiwed  (a 'every' 
ceanty  fdr  the  RqlKitrttion  of  the  CMUM  of  Aiy  dltfirf^otM,' 
aa  they  were  termed;  and  the  leqiibtrubrt  tff  utih  kind 
had  ulariet.  Th«e  CoMliiitKei;'  iHtbehr  periMntiM  of 
the  laity  at  well  ta  the  clergy,  were  guilty  of  the  greatest 
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enonnitics  catably  woe  ptactited  by  penoos  iii« 
ye9te4  widi  that. office}  but  Drydea  bong  ac* 

injuitief  and  oppitstion.  At  looa  ai  the  property  of  a 
MAUCMANT,  that  IS,  of  a  kijfmiast^  wit  ascertained,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison ;  which  wis  so  common  a  pnc«> 
tice.  that  Roger  Coke  says,  (DcTfcCrios,  vol*  ii.  p.  6j,) 
he  believes  his  **  father  wm  the  only  man  in.  England 
who  was  sequestered  withput  being  imprisoned.'*  From 
this  confinement  the  loyalist  was  never  liberated  but  on 
the  condition  of  paying  a  considerable  fine,  which  was 
often  t%iro  years'  revenue  of  his  estate,  and  sometimes 
much  niore.<r-^The  iniquity  of  the  proceedings  of  tliese 
peuy  tyrants,  in  dividing  among  themselves  the  property 
of  such  loyalists  as  refused  to  take  the  Covenant,  is 
painted  with  great  accuracy  in  Sir  Robert  Howard's  comedy 
entitled. The  Committee.  What  enormities  were  prac. 
tised  in  the  sequestration  of  livings,  may  be  seen  in  Wal* 
ker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  from  p.  63  to  p.  97,  and  in 
Ryves-s  Mmcurius  Rusticus*  See  there  particularly 
the  case  of  Thomas  Swift,  Vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Here, 
fiordshire,  whose  wife  (a  kinswoman  of  our  autlior,)  was 
robbed  by  one  of  these  sequestrators  of  all  her  liousehold 
goods,  some  of  which  she  repurchased  from  her  plun- 
derer, and  then  she  was  pillaged  a  second  time  oi  the 
very  articles  for  which  she  had  compounded. 

4  «•  Poetical  Reflections  on  a  poem  emitled  Aa- 
8ALOM  AND  AciiiTOPHEL,  by  a  Person  of  Honour,"  (who 
according  to  Antony  Wood,  was  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck* 
ingham.)  appeared  in  December  1681 . — This  poem,  which 
is  so  extremely  scarce  that  I  have  never  seen  but  one 
copy  of  it,  opens  with  the  following  lines,  which  I  subjoin 
in  confirmation  of  the  fact  stated  above,  and  as  a  specimen 
of  his  Grace's  genuine  tmcruiched  poetry : 
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knowledged  bj  his  contemporaries  to  have  pos*  ' 
sessed  much  good  nature  and  philanthropy,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  if  ever  he  did  execute  luch 
an  office,  his  cares  were  directed  rather  to  restnua 
and  qualify  the  excesses  of  others,  than  in  any  way 
to  contribute  to  them.  He  is  at  this  time  alio  said 
to  have  successively  fiivonred  the  sects  of  ana- 
baptists and  independents;**'  which,  considering 

••  When  I«e  Protectorship  wii  canon*prooF, 
"  And  ctp-a-pc  hid  leiz'd  on  WhiiehBll  roof, 
**  And  nest  on  Iiraclitcs  duri.t  look  10  big, 
"  Thai.  Tor>'-litc,  it  lov'd  not  much  the  Whig, 
"  A  poet  there  starts  tip,  of  wondroiii  fame ; 
"  Whether  Scribe  or  Pharisee,  his  race  doth  name ; 
"  Or  more  to  intri^e  the  metaphor  of  man, 
."  Cot  on  a  MiKc  hy/alher  PublicM.* 
**  For  'tis  not  liardcr  much,  if  wc  ux  nature, 
**  That  lines  should  give  a  poet  tucli  a  feature, 
**  Than  that  hit  verse  a  hrro  should  us  ilicw, 
■*  Produced  by  such  a  frat,  as  famous  too. 
"  Hit  mingle  such,  what  man  presumes  to  think 
**  But  he  can  figures  daub  with  pen  and  ink," 
At  this  rate  his  Grace  proceeds   through  ten   fulit> 
pai^es,  containing  three  hundred  and  fifteen  lines. 

The  Duke  oF  Buckingham  came  from  France  into 
England  in.  1657,  and  then  married  the  daaghier  of  TbO' 
mat,  Lord  Fairifax,  by  whose  imerctt  he  redeemed  \v» 
great  estate  from  the  hands  of  sequestrators  :— to  ihn  be 
is  good  evidence  for  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  text. 

>  Dr,  Johnson  doubted  whether  Derrick  had  My  au- 
thority lor  mentioning  ihii  cireumttance.    Hii  authority 

*  A  Comtnittef  •man.--Orr|iibi/  ATwr.    ' 
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hisfiunilf  connezioiii^  is  not  impiobible.    Thus 
circumstanced^  we  lee  that  one  of  hit  earlieit 


•• 


•« 


«• 


vat  ]>robably  the  lampoons  of  the  late  age.  Thut  in 
The  LAyaaAT£,  a  poem,  iitt  puUUhed  in  folio  in  Oc« 
lobar  1687,  and  reprinted  in  the  State  PoiMt,  vol. 
ii.p.  189; 

*'  Had  Dick  still  kept  the  regal  diadem, 
^  Thou  had'tt  been  Poet  Laureate  unto  him ; 
And  long  ere  now  in  lofty  verse  proclaimed 
His  high  extraction  among  princes  fam'd ; 
Nay,  had  our  Charles  by  heaven's  severe  decree 
**  Been  found  and  murder'd  in  the  royal  tree, 
**  Even  thou  liad'st  prais'd  the  fact  :-^hit  father  tlain 
**  Thou  call'dst  but  gently  breathing  of  a  vein-. 
'*  Tell  me,  for  'tis  a  truth  you  must  allow, 
**  Who  ever  chang'd  more  in  one  moon  than  thou  ? 
**  Even  thy  own  Zimri  was  more  stedfast  known,  . 
**  He  had  but  one  religion.  Or  had  none. 
**  What  sect  of  Christians  it't  thou  hast  not  known, 
,  **  And  at  one  time  or  other  made  thy  own  ? 
**  Jfi,  bristled  baptist  bred ;  and  then  thy  strain 
**  Immaculate,  was  free  from  sinful  stain  : 
**  No  songs  in  those  blest  times  thou  did'st  produce, 
**  To  brand  and  shame  good  manners  out  of  use.  •  •  • 
**  Next  thy  dull  Muse,  an  independent  yiAt^ 
**  On  sacred  tyranny  fine  stanzas  made ; 
**  Prais'd  Noll,  who  even  to  both  extremes  did  run, 
^  To  kill  the  father,  and  dethrone  the  son.'* 

.  So,  in  Th£  Protestant  Satire,  &c.  ut  supr. 

•*  Thus  needy  Bayes,  his  Rose-street  aches  patt, 
I     **  By  fate  enlighten'd,  Tory  turns  at  last ; 
*^  Though  bred  a  smnt^  he  was  not  born  to  fast,'* 

See  also  Langbaine't  **  Account  of  the  Dramatick  Poet%'* 


poetical  composttionsy  the  **  Hetoick  Stanzas  on  die 
death  of  Oliver  Cromwell^**  with  which  his  poU- 


p.  139:  **  He  [our  lothor]  hat  ridiculed  the  several 
profeifioni  of  the  Lutberans»  Calvinitti,  Pretbyteriant, 
Huguenots,  Anabapiiilf,  Independemst  Quakers,  &c« 
though  I  must  observe  by  the  way,  that  some  people 
among  the  persuasions  here  mentioned  might  justly  have 
expected  better  usage  from  him,  on  account  of  his  M 
acfumniance  in  the  year  16^9.** 

The  characters  of  some  of  his  relations,  as  transmitted 
by  their  contemporaries,  adds  probability  to  this  repre- 
sentation. I  alltide  particularly  to  the  characters  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Pickering,  already  mentioned,  and  Sir  John  Driden, 
(the  elder  brother  of  Erasmus,  our  author*s  father,)  as 
given 'by  Jeremiah  Stephens,  (Rector  of  Wotton  and 
Quinton,  in  Northamptonshire*  and  the  learned  assistant 
of  Spelman  in  the  publication  of  the  Councils,)  in  his 
Account  of  the  Northamptonshire  Committee  of  Seques* 
tratton,  which  Walker  hu  printed  in  his  Surr  emncs  or 
THE  Clergy,  P.  I.  p.  9I1  from  the  manuscript  papers 
of  that  gentleman : 

••  Sir  G— —  P had  an  uncle  whose  ears  were 

cropt  for  a  libel  on  Archbishop  Whitgift :  was  first  a 
presbyterian,  then  an  independent,  then  a  Brownist,  and 
afterwards  an  anabaptist.  He  was  a  most  furious,  firy, 
implacable  man ;  was  the  principal  agent  in  casting  out 
most  of  the  learned  clergy ;  a  great  oppressor  of  the 
coutitry ;  got  a  good  manor  for  his  booty  of  the  £•  of 
R.  and  a  considerable  purse  of  gold  by  a  plunder  at  Lynn 
in  Norfolk/* 

Sir  J—  D  n  was  never  noted  for  ability  or 

discretion  1  was  a  furiian  by  tenure,  his  house  being  an 
ancient  college,  where  he  possessed  the  church,  and 
•bused  most  part  of  it  to  profane  usei :  the  chancel  he 
turned  to  a  bam  1  the  body  of  h  to  a  eom-chamber  and 
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ticil  adversaries  never  ceased  to  reproach  him»  waa 
not  so  much  a  voluntary  effusion,  as  a  tribute  of 

storehouses  reserving  one  side  aisle  of  it  for  the  publick  I 

&ervice  of  prayers,  &c.  He  wis  noted  for  weakness  and 
simplicity,  and  never  put  on  any  busineu  of  moment, 
but  was  very  furious  against  the  clergy.'* 

Mr.  Stephens  having  been  used  by  the  Northampton* 
shire  Committee  with  great  cruelty  and  injustice,  some 
little  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  high  colouring  of 
these  portraits. 

The  epithet  here  given  to  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  is  again 
applied  to  him  in  a  song  of  the  last  age,  entiled  7%e 
Rump  vindicated^  &c.— Loyal  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

*«  I  wonder  who  first  call'd  the  parliament  Rump^ 

**  Some  say  that  it  was  Jack  Hobby ; 
**  And  %omt  fry  P[ickering] :  good  wits  will  jump,'* 
&c. 

Being  living  when  this  song  was  originally  published,  the 
initial  letter  of  his  surname  only  was  set  down  in  the 
printed  ccipy. 

Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  as  appears  from  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  1649  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  scandalous  Ministers  ;  wliich,  according  to 
Walker,  (Sufperings  op  the  Clergy,  P.  I.  p.  61,) 
«•  did  beyond  all  other  Committees  whatsoevert  as  long 
as  they  continued,  harrass  and  oppress  the  regular  clergy.'* 
-—I  find,  by  an  Act  of  Cromwell  made  in  1654,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  his  Council,  (Scobel's  Acts,  P.  H. 
p.  335,)  **  to  the  end  that  a  godly  and  painful  ministry 
might  be  established,"  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  county  of  Northampton  (together  with 
Sir  John  Dreydon,  as  he  is  there  called,  and  some  others 
who  arc  characterized  by  Mr.  Stephens,)  **  for  the  ejectioa 
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duty  and  gratitude  to  his  kinsman  and  benefactor, 
a  rigid  puritan^  a  determined  enemy  of  monarchy 
and  the  episcopal  churchy  and  an  intimate  friend 

of  icandaloufy  ignorant,  and  insufficient  miniitert  and 
schoolmasters.'* 

In  the  eighth  of  the  following  lines  in  the  Protk- 

STANT  Satire,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  writer  alludes 

to  our  author's  grandfather,  Sir  Erasmus  Driden,  who  from 

the  course  which  his  sons  pursued  may  be  supposed  to 

tiave  been  a  puritan,  or  to  Henry  I^ickering,  his  maternal 

grandfather,  who  was  certainly  a  pastor  of  the  true  fana* 

tical  stamp,  and  one  of  the  elect,  having  had  possession  of 

the  Rectory  of  Aldwinckle  All-Saints  from  1647  till  hia 

death  in  1657,  probably  by  the  ejection  of  some  honest 

and  loyal  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England.    The 

penon  alluded  to  in  the  tenth  line  is  certainly  Sir  Gilbert 

Pickering : 

But  though  he  spares  no  waste  of  words  or  conscience, 
He  wants  the  Tory  turn  of  thorough  nonsense, 
That  thoughtless  air  that  makes  light  Hodge  so  jolly  t«^ 
**  Void  of  all  weight,  he  wantons  in  his  folly. 
**  Not  $0  forced  Bay£s,  whom  sharp  remorse  attends, 
**  While  his  heart  loaths  the  cause  his  tongue  defends  i 
**  Hourly  he  acts,  hourly  repents  the  sin,* 
**  And  is  aU  over  pandfaiktr  within : 
'*  By  day  that  ill-laid  spirit  checks,— o'nights 
**  Old  Pickering's  ghost;  a  dreadful  spectre,  frights* 
^  Returns  of  spleen  his  siacken'd  speed  remit, 
**  And  cramp  his  loose  careers  with  intervals  of  wit: 
**  While,  without  stop  at  sense,  or  ebb  of  sptte, 
**  Breaking  all  bars,  bounding  o'er  wrong  and  right«' 
**  Contented  Roger  gallops  out  of  sight.*' 

By  Hodge,  and  Roger,  was  metnt  Sir  Roger  L'£suraDfe» 
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ud  coumeUar  of  the  Usurper.  They  were  first 
published  separately  in  the  beg^nmng  of  the  year 
1659,  and  afterwards  united  with  the  Verses  of 
Waller  and  Sprat  on  the  same  occasion/ 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell^  Sir  Gilbert  Picker- 
ing signed  the  instrument  for  proclaiming  his  son 
Richardj  was  one  of  his  Council  of  Fourteen^  and 
sat  as  a  member  of  hb  House  of  Lords,  till  they 
were  dispersed  by  Lambert  in  April  1659.  After- 
wards, though  strongly  attached  to  Fleetwood,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  publick  trust,  being 
neither  a  member  of  the  Couocil  of  State  nor 
Committee  of  Safety,  which  in  the  course  of  that 
year  represented  the  executive  power.  When  the 
Restoration  took  place,  it  appears  from  the  Com- 
mons* Journals  that  he  presented  a  Petition  to  the 
House,  and  after  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  he 
should  be  ^^  excepted  out  of  the  Act  of  general 
pardon  and  oblivion,  in  respect  only  of  such  pains, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures,  (not  extending  to  life,)  as 

^  Tlie  Stanzas  on  Cromwell,  T  suppose,  were  pub- 
lished  separately  in  1659,  but  1  have  never  seen  an  original 
edition  of  tliem  in  that  form.  On  the  soth  of  Jan.  1658-g, 
Henry  Herringman  entered  in  the  Stationers*  Register 
**  a  book  called  Three  Poems  to  the  happy  Memory  of 
the  most  renowned  Oliver,  late  Protector ;  by  Mr.  Mar^ 
vell^  Mr.  Dryden,  and  Mr.  Spratt."  The  work,  however* 
was  published  in  4to.  in  that  year,  not  by  Herringman, 
but  William  Wilson,  and  contains  no  poem  by  Marvell, 
but  one  by  Waller ;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  verses  by 
Marvell  on  Oliver's  death. 
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^\^(nild  be  thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  on  him  by 
axiother  act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose.**^  By 
^he  Act  of  Indemnity  (13  Car.  II.  c.  »•)  he 
^^^rzs  declared  incapable  of  exercisi|ig  any  oflice 
^clesiastical^  civil,  or  military ;  but  suffered  in  no 
<>ther  respect,  owing,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  the 
interference  of  Edward  Montague,  whose  sister  he 
had  married,  and  who  in  June  1660  was  created 
Earl  of  Sandwich.  Having  thus  escaped  the 
^tormr  he  retired  to  his  native  county,  where  he 
<iied  at  Tichmarsh  in  1668. 

After  the  publication  of  the  verses  on  Cromwell, 

^ur  author  probably  was  not  idle,  though  nothing 

^f  his  composition  is  now  known  to  have  been 

published  subsequent  to  that  poem,  and  previous 

^  the  King*s  return.    That  event,  as  might  have 

'  ^en  expected,  excited  every  nun  who  had  ever 

t>enned  a  stanza  to  join  in  the  general  gratulation  t 

^d  in  consequence  the  poetical  pieces  published 

On  that  occasion  were  so  numerous,  that  they 

>^ould  fill  a  volume.    Our  author,  with  several 

other  delinquents,  readily  sung  his  palinode^  under 

the  tide  of  **.Astraa  Redux,  a  poem  on  the* 

happy  Restoration  of  his  most  sacred  MajeMy  f  * 

which  was  printed  in  folio  in  1660 1*  tnd  hoped, 

without  doubt,  by  the  fervour  of  loyalty  to  efface 

all  memory  of  his  former  misdoings.    His  adver« 

saries,  however,  took  care  that  they  should  not  be 

7  Com.  Jotim.  vol.  viiL  p.  60 ;«— 9  June;  i66o* 
^  Probably  in  June  \  but  I  do  not  find  it  entered  ia 
the  ScatioMf  n*  Register. 
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forgotten,  by  carefully  reprinting,  in  Dec.  168I,* 
his  antimonarchical  stanza%  which  it  b  observable 
he  never  enumerated  in  the  list  of  his  works. 

He  is  represented  by  his  enemies  to  have  been 
at  this  time  a  men:  literary  drudge  luicler  Herring- 
man,  an  eminent  bookseller ;  to  have  been  so  poor 
as  to  be  obliged  to  dine  at  a  threepeimy  ordinary ; ' 
and  to  have  continued  in  this  state  till  he  was 
raised  to  ease  and  plenty  by  the  bounty  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  who  is  said  to  have  generously 
supported  him  at  his  own  house.  *    But  some  of 

9  They  were  printed  in  'a  broad  sheet,  (which  is  in 
Antony  Wood's  study  in  the  A^hmolean  Museum,  in 
Oxford,}  under  the  title  of-^**  An  Elegy  on  the  Usurper 
Oliver  Cromwell,  by  the  author  of  Absalom  and 
AcHiTOPHEL,  published  to  shew  the  loyalty  and  integrity 
of  the  poet." 

'  '*  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bayes's  changing  his  Religion," 
by  T.  Brown,  P.  I.  p.  14.  410.  1688. 

*  **  But  he  being  dead,  who  should  the  slave  prefer  ? 
**  He  turn'd  a  journeyman  to  a  bookseller: 
**  Writ  prefaces  to  books  for  meat  and  drink, 
**  And  as  he  paid,  he  would  both  write  and  think  : 
**  Then  by  the  assistance  of  a  noble  knight, 
**  Thou  had'st  plenty,  case,  and  liberty  to  write : 
**  First  like  a  gentleman  be  made  thee  live, 
.  **  And  on  his  bounty  thou  did'st  amply  thrive." 

Th£  Medal  of  John  Bay£8,  4to.  1689.  p.  8« 
On  the  word,  booksdUr^  the  following  note  it  added  :-^ 
^  Mr.  Herringnian,  who  kept  him  at  his  house  for  this 
purpose."  And,  as  a  comment  on  the  words — **  a  noble 
knight,"  we  find—**  Sir  R.  H.  who  kept  him  generously 
at  his  own  house." 


these  assertions  were  mide  at  random,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  lampoonen  being  ignorant  of  tus 
real  circumstances  at  thit  time>  and  cannot  be' 
wholly  true ;  for  the  patrimony  of  which  he  was 
then  possessed,  though  a  very  moderate  provision,' 
certainly  placed  him  above  a  state  of  mean  depen- 
dence.  He  probably  did  lodge  for  some  time  at  the 
house  of  Hcrringman,  who  was  Sir  Robert  How-' 
ard'i  publisher,  u  well  as  his  own,  and  lived  in' 
what  was  then  called  the  New  Exchange  ;'  and  on' 
that  slight  foundation,  and  the  eariy  friendship' 
which  subsisted  between  Dryden  and  Howard,  this 
rale  seems  to  have  been  built.  Hb  connexion  with 
Sir  Robert  Howard  commenced  in  or  before  lC6o  t 
he  having  in  April  in  that  year  [mfixed  some 
encomiastick  verses  to  a  collection  of  i  Howard's 
poems  which  was  then  publi^ed.*  Our  author 
has  himself  acknowledged  that  **  he  was  many  - 
ways  obliged  to  that  gentleman,  and  that  he  had 
been  alike  carefiil  of  his  fortune  apd  reputation.' 
The  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  them  at  this 
period,  which  afterwards  suflered  a  temporary- 
luspennon,  probably  was  the  occanon  of  Dry- 
den't  being  made  acquainted  with  hia  nstcr,  Lady 

■  Henry  Herringman  wu  it  this  time  the  principal 
publiiher  of  poetry  and  playi>  Almoit  all  the  nuncrom 
poemi  on  the  subject  of  the  Restoration  were  iuued  from 
'  hU  shop. 

•  Sir  Robert  Howard's  poems  were  emered  in  the 
Staiionen'  Books  by  l^t  Herringmattt  ApritiS,  1660* 

(  Annus  Miraiilis.  Pref. 
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Elisabeth,  one  €if  the  diughters  of  ThomiSy.  die 
first  Earl  of  Berkshire,  to  whom  he  was  mar-^ 
ried  in  or  before  l663,*  with  circumstances,  aa 
Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,,  not  very  honourable  to 
either  of  the  parties ;  which,,  aa  they:  are  supported 
by  no  other  evidence  than  the  lampoons  of  a  mb^ 
sequent,  period,  may  be  more  properly  consigned 
to  obUvion,  than  minutely  and  particularly  stated^ 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  our  author  has  sotnt^ 
times  represented  the.  matrimonial  state  in  no  very 
favourable  light,  ^    though  hb  adversaries  have 

^  In  this  amd  every  other  particular  relating  to  our 

author,.  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  evidence 

that  now  can  be  procured.    With  this  view,  the  Lord 

Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  my  request,  obligingly  desired  the 

Register  of  Charlton  in  Wiltshire  to  be  examined,  where 

t  thought  it  very  probable  that  the  marriage  of  Dryden  fea 

Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  had  been  recorded ;  or  at  least} 

that  the  baptism  of  their  eldest  son,  Charles,  would  have 

been  found.    But  neither  that  register,  nor  the  regis* 

ter  of  the   neighbouring   parish  of  Westport,  contain 

any  notice  of  either  of  these  facts  ;  nor  do  the'parochial 

Lists  of  Marriages  and  Baptisms  transmitted  atmually  to 

the  Consistory-Office  at  Salisbury,  afford  any  aid  on  this 

subject.-— However,  it  appears   fronv  the  admission  of 

Charles  Dryden  to  Trinity  College  In  Cambridge,  in  June 

1683,  at  which  time  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  that  his 

parents  must  have  been  married  in  or  before  i66j.— -A 

transcript  of   his   admission  from  the    college-register, 

in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  hrn  at  Charlton^  will  be 

found  in  a  subsequent  page. 

^  See   particularly  the  opening  of    Absalom  and 
AcHiTOPHEL,  printed  in  i68i»  and  the  Verses  addressed 
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^Viribed  to  him  one  more  passage  6f  this  kind  than 

He  ever  wrote* 

In  the  middle  of  the.  next  year  (1 661)1  he  ad-. 
^ssed  a  panegyrick  to  his' Majesty  on  his  Coro- 
nation,* and  on  New-year*s  day,  1662,  presented 
an  encomiastick  poem  to  Lord  Chancellof;  Claren** 
don.    In  the  following  year  he  prefixed  to  hi^ 

friend  Dr.  Charleton*s  Account   of  Stonehenge 

some  elegant  lines/  in  which  we  find  more  vigour 

to  hit  kinsman,  John  Oriden,  of  Chesterton,  in  1699 : 
**  Lord  of  yourself,**  &c« 

*  In  a  copy  of  anonymous  verses  prefixed  to  Creech's 
translation  of  Lucretius,  8vo.  1683,  are  the  following 
lines : 

**  Quit  not  for  publtck  toils  a  college  life, 
**  Nor  take  that  kind  of  settlement,  a  wifo.'* 

These  %*erses  were  in  the  last  age  by  some  ascribed  to 
Dryden,  (see  the  Second  Part  of  '*  the  Reasons  of  Mr. 
Baycs*s  Conversion/'  p.  54,)  ,i|nd  by  others  to  Bishop 
Spratt.  But  Fcnton*  in  his  Notes  oh  Walter,  4(0.  1 730, 
p.  Ixxviii.  assures  us,  that  he  had  good 'reason  to  believe 
they  were  wriuen  by  a  person  then  living,  **  who,  though 
he  liad  conversed  familiarly  with  the  belt  poets  of  our 
nation  for  almost  half  a  century,  never  professed  himself 
a  member  of  the  faculty."  "  His  name,  (lie  idds,)  I  am 
obliged  to  conceal/'  * 

9  Printed  in  folio  for  H.  Herringman,  in  t66o.  The 
verses  addressed  to  Lord.  Chancellor  Clarendon  were  also 
published  by  him  in  the  same  fornt,  in  the  (bllowing 

•  This  **  Epistle  to  his  tionpured  friend  Pr.  Charleton, 
on  his  Icahied  works,  but  more  particularly  on  hit  1  rea« 
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than  in  dther  of  the  preceding  pieces,  and  much 
of  that  copiousness,  aninution,  and  harmony,  for 
which  lus  poetical  copipositions  were  afterwards 

lite  ofSton^nge,  by  him  rcitored  to  iit  true  Founder," 
being  short,  and  having  been  little  noticed,  though  it 
exhibiti  the  rudimenti  uf  almott  ill  Drydrn's  future  ex- 
cellenciei,  I  ihatl  lubjoin  it,  ai  i  specimen  of  his  poetical 
powers  at  this  period.  The  veriiiicaiion  is  little  inferior 
to  that  of  his  mou  perfect  works : 

<*  The  longeu  tyranny  that  ever  sway'd 
"  Was  that  wherein  our  ancenors  betray'd. 
**  Their  free-born  reason  to  the  Stagyritc, 
••  And  nude  hii  torch  their  universal  light. 
*'  So  truth,  while  only  one  lupply'd  the  iiate, 
"  Grew  scarce,  and  dear,  and  yet  (ophisticate. 
*'  Still  it  was  bought,  like  cmp'rick  wares,  or  charms  i 
"  Hard  words  teal'd  up  with  Arittotlc't  arms. 
"  Columbus  was  the  first  that  shook  his  throne, 
"  And  found  a  temp'rate  in  a  tonid  zone : 
"  The  fev'riih  air  fann'd  by  a  cooling  breeze, 
"  The  fruitful  valci  set  round  with  shady  trees ; 
"  And  guiltless  men.  who  danc'd  away  their  time, 
"  Fresh  as  their  groves,  and  happy  as  (heir  clime. 
<•  Had  we  still  paid  that  homage  to  a  name 
"  Which  only  God  and  Nature  juuly  claim, 
**  The  wc-stcrn  seas  liad  been  our  utmost  bound, 
'•  Where  poets  itill  might  dream  the  sun  was  drown'd; 
"  And  all  the  stars  that  rhinc  in  toutliern  skies 
'*  Had  been  admir'd  by  none  but  lavagc  vya. 
"  Among  th^asserters  of  free  reason's  claim, 
<*  Our  nation's  not  the  least  in  wonli  or  fame  : 
"  The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe  - 
"  Its  present  knowledge,  but -its  future  too ; 


dbdngoishcd.  Hie  fivmer  two  am,  I  tliiiik,  ^ 
oilly  papers  of  Tcniss  now  extant,  writttn  after  the 
poem  on  the  Rcstontion,  And  befoie  th<  com* 
aencement  of  hb  dieatrical  oaiecr.  Ha  t^om 
bnbtlcst  had  attuned  a  cooaderable  dpg^  of 

**  Gilbert  shall  live*  till  kMMlstonet  ce^ic  iq  4flWf    •« 
^  Or  British  fleeu  the  boundless  ocean  awe  | 
^  And  noble  BoYLB,  not  less  in  mture  seen* 
**  Than  his  great  brother  read  in  states  and  men : 
«*  The  chrcling  atre^tm*  ^ce  thoufhl  but  pools  qf  bMi 
M  (Whether  life's  M,  or  t)it  body't  food,)  > 

^*  From  dark  oblivion  H AHVf  y*|  iwnir  iha|||  nrn  i 
f«  While  Ent  keeps  all  t>e  l^onour  t|tiit  he  gave. 
**  Nor  arr  ypOf  learned  firieiidt  the  least  reninf  n'd,      ' 
^  Whose  fame*  not  circumscribed  with  English  groond« 
•^  Flies  like  the  nimble  jou#nies  of  the  lights         ' 
••  And  is,  like  that,  unspent  too  in  iu  flight. 
••  Whatever  truths  havn  beefy,  by  art  or  chinf9t  ^ 
*^  Redf  em'd  from  errour  or  fyom  ignorance,  •  ^ 

**  Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  of  ore, 
**  Your  worki  unite,  and  still  discover  more : 
**  Such  is  the  healing  vinu^  of  yoitr  pen, 
**  To  perfect  cures  on  books,  as  well  u  mefi. 
*'  Nor  is  this  work  the  least :  you  well  may  give 
**  To  men  tirw  vigour,  who  make  stones  to  live* 

**  Through  you,  the  Danes,  their  short  dominion  Iciflf 
**  A  longer  conquest  than  the  Sixdns  boait. 
•*  ST0IIBHEN6E,  Ottce  thoughi  a  Cfmpir,  yo»  hi^e 

found 
^  A  throiie,whtnt  K)ngi,our  eaithly  geds,#ere  ctewn^d^ 
^  Where  by  Ihetr  wimd'ring  lubjtcu  thty  wcie  s^eii« 


•*  Joy*d  with  their  staturt«  ind  their  princely  inien< 
'^  Og^  s«1^«itf|^  heft  ibove  the  Mt  might  itandb 
^'  And  here  be  cb6se  again  to  rule  the  land. 
1roL«i.  e3 
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•itputitioBi  and  was  io  much  itipecied^  u  tbbe 
chosen  a  member  of  the  newly  inititutsed  Hoyal 
Society^  November  IQth^  1663/ 
*  It  has  firequently  been  mentioned  as  a  matter  of 
surprise^  that  he  should  have  been  so  far  advanced 
in  life,  before  he  was  celebrated  for  his  poetical  or 
dnunadck  talents : 

**  Great  Dryden  did  not  early  great  appear, 
**  Faintly  distinguiib'd  in  hii  thirtieth  year  ;-^ 

■ 

says  one  of  his  successors  in  the  Laureate*s  chain* 
Gildon,  Jacob,  and  others,  have  made  the  same 
observation.  ^^  It  may  be  presumed,  (says  Jacob) 
that  his  genius  did  not  lead  him  early  to  poetry,  by 
reason  he  was  above  thirty  years  old,  before  he 
obliged  the  world  with  his  first  dnunadck  per- 
formance.** But  these  writers  seem  not  to  have 
recollected  the  iron  age  on  which  it  was  our  au« 
thorns  fortune  to  be  thrown ;  and  that  during 

**  These  ruins  shelter*d  once  his  sacred  head, 
**  When  he  from  Wor'ster's  fatal  battle  fled; 
••  Watch'd  by  the  Genius  of  this  royal  place, 
**  And  mighty  visions  of  the  Danish  race. 
*'  His  refuge  then  was  for  a  temple  shown : 
'*  But,  he  restor*d,  *tis  now  become  a  throne.*' 

Of  Gilbert,  now  little  known,  some  account,  and  aa 
engraved  portrait,  may  be  found  in  Th£  Biographical 
Mirror,  by  S.  Harding,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33, 136, 4to.  8798. 

*  Birch's  Hist,  or  the  Royal  Society,  voU  i.  p» 
126.    He  was  admitted  Nov.  a6th. 

*  Verses  addressed  to  Lord  Halifax  in  1709,  by  Lau< 
rcnce  Eusdcn. 


earlier  years  of  manhood,  England  was  groaiung 
under  the  scourge  of  usurpation,  tyranny,  plunder, 
ppfffisc^Hon,  and  oppression  of  every  kind;  dr-  ^^ 
cumstances  little  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  po»  '  ' 
etical  talents  in  any  form.  As  for  the  drama  in 
particular,  are  we  to  wonder  that  he  wrote  no  plajrs, 
when  dranutick  productions  were  not  permitted  to 
be  exhibited,  or,  to  use  our  author*s  words,  *'  when 
tragedies  and  comedies  were  forbidden,  because 
they  contained  some  matter  of  scandal  to  those 
good  people  who  could  more  easily  dispossess  their 
lawful  sovereign  than  endure  a  wanton  jest  ?**  for 
such,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  case  from  1042  to 
1 66o ;  during  which  gloomy  period  all  memory  of 
sceAick  entertainments  might  have  been  effaced 
from  men*s  minds,  had  not  the  necessities  of  thf 
acton  compelled  them  iDCcasionally  and  by  stealth 
to  represent  some  of  their  old  plays  in  the  houses 
of  thoie  noblemen  who  were  their  patrons.^  As 
toon  as  the  restoration  of  monarchy  brought  back 
to  the  people,  vnthall  its  other  blessings,  those  ra- 
tional amusements  with  which  their  ancestors  from 
a  very  early  period  had  been  indulged,  Dryden, 
as  he  has  himself  told  us,  attempted  ^dramatick 
poesy.  **  In  the  year  of  his  M^esty*s  'hi4)py  Re« 
storition,**  says  he,  **  the  first  play  I  Undertook  was 
Trb  DuKft  or  GuisB,  as  the  &irest  way  which<the 
Act  of  Indenuiity  had  then  \ek  us  df  setting  fotth 
^thb  riie^if  the  late  Mbellion,  aiid  by  exploditig  Ale 


^  Hist.  HtstaioN.  8vo,  16999  p.  ^ 
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vUliinies  of  it  upon  the  stage»  to  prectutbn  poMe* 
rity  against  the  like  erroun.**'  He  applied,  there- 
fore, to  dramatick  poesy,  as  soon  as  any  benefit 
could  be  derived  either  to  himself  or  othen  from 
such  an  exercise  of  hb  talents ;  and  had  he  lived 
in  happier  times,  aftd  seen  rival  wits  daily  contend- 
ing for  publick  &vour,  who  can  say  that  he  would 
not  some  years  before  this  period  have  been  among 
the  foremost  and  most  eager  candidates  for  dra- 
matick fitme }  The  friends,  however,  whom  he 
consulted,  thought  hb  first  essay  for  the  stage  not 
wrought  with  sufficient  art  to  pronuse  success,  and 
the  piece  was  laid  aside  for  several  years. 

His  next  scenick  performance  was  The  Wild 
Gallant,  a  comedy  which  he  calls  '<  his  first 
attempt  in  dramatick  poesy  ;**  by  which  it  is  clear 
from  the  preceding  passage  he  must  mean — the 
first  which  was  exhibited  in  the  theatre.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  stage,  dnunatick  entertainments 
of  any  kind  were  probably  so  eagerly  followed,  that 
the  two  companies  of  comedians  then  subsisting, 
the  King*s  Servants  and  those  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  little  occasion  for  novelty ;  and  the  old 
plays  of  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  Shirley,  (for  Shak- 
speare  appears  to  have  been  little  regarded,)  for 
some  time  had  sufiicient  attraction,  without  any 
aid  from  the  modern  poets.  From  this,  or  some 
other  cause  now  not  discoverable,  Thb  Wild. 
Gallant  was  not,  I  believe,  produced  on  the 

*  Vindication  of  tlie  Duke  of  Guitc,  vol.  ii.  p.  71* 
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Stage  till  Feb.  l66a-3.  Among  the  ctirious  papen 
of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who,  as  Master  of  the 
Revels,  for  a  few  years  after  die  Restoration  exer- 
cised some  kind  of  authority  over  the  theatre, 
(from  which  several  extracts  are  given  in  the 
History  of  the  Stage,)*  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  some  notice  would  have  been  found 
that  nught  ascertain  the  precise  time  when  this  and 
some  other  of  our  author's  plays  were  first  exlii- 
bited ;  but  the  lists  which  these  papers  furnish,  do 
not  contain  any  of  Dryden's  pieces,  at  least  by 
name.  However,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  his 
first  play  was  performed  by  the  King*s  company  at 
the  time  above  mentioned,  in  their  theatre  in  Vere«» 
street ;  for  they  did  not  remove  to  Drury-Lane  till 
April  l6d3.  The  following  lines  in  the  original 
prologue  to  this  play  denote  that  the  theatres  had 
been  opened  for  some  rime  before  its  production, 
and  that  dramarick  entertainments  were  then  be- 
come fiuniiiar.     Now^  says  the  poet. 


**  -— — -*  your  love  and  hatred  judge,  not  you, 
**  And  chiel  factiont«  bribed  by  interest,  come, 
**  Not  to  weigh  tnefiti,  but  to  give  their  doom." 

A  season  or  two  must  necessarily  have  elapsed, 
and  the  several  pretensions  of  the  dnunarick  poets 
have  been  canvassed  and  weighed  against  each 
otheff  before  these  fiictions  could  have  arisen  and 

*. Plays  and  Poems  or  Shaxipbars,  vol.  t.  p.  iu 
pp.  b66^  167. 8vo.  1790* 
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been  embodied.  In  the  same  prologue  one  of  die 
Astrolog^iB  observes  of  tlie  picce^ 

**  It  should  have  been  but  one  continued  long, 
**  Or  ai  the  least  a  dance  of  three  liouri  Icvig  :'* 

referring  probably  to  Sir  William  D'Avenani*8 
SiBGB  OP  Rhodes,  an  opera,  with  which  the  Duke 
of  York's  Servants,  under  his  management,  opened 
their  new  theatre  in  spring  1662,^  and  which 
doubtless  continued  to  be  frequently  acted  in  the 
course  of  the  following  winter.*  At  this  time  our 
author  was  patronised  by  the  celebrated  Barbara 


'•« 


•« 


^  It  wai  acted  twelve  days  successively  with  great  ap* 
plause.    Downes's  Rose.  Angl.  p.  at. 

*  The  following  couplet  in  the  same  Prologue, 

He  would  have  wish'd  it  better  for  your  sakes, 
But  that  in  plays  he  finds  you  love  mstakes--^** 

certainly  alludes  to  the  numerous  mistakes  of  Teague  in 
Sir  Robert  Howard's  comedy  called  The  Committee, 
which  was  then  extremely  popular.  After  Teague  has 
knock'd  down  the  bookseller,  and  taken  the  Covenant, 
according  to  his  notion  of  taking  it,  Colonel  Careleu 
says — **  This  fellow,  I  prophecy,  will  bring  me  into  many 
troubles  by  his  mistakes ^  So  again,  in  Act  iii.  sc.  s» 
TsAOUE.^  *«  Well,  that  is  all  one,  is  it  not  ?  If  ke  would 
take  any  counsel,  or^^u  would  take  any  counsel,  is  not 
thai  all  one  then  ?'*-— Col.'Care.  **  Was  there  ever  such 
amti/oA^r'^— Again,  ibid.  Lieut.  **  Come,  Teague,  ril 
walk  along  vith  thee,  and  shew  thee  the  house,  that  thou 
may  not  mistake  that,  however.*' 

It  appears  from  the  original  prologue  to  The  Wild 
Gallant,  that  it  was  first  acted  on  the  jih  of  February. 
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» 

Villiers,  Countess  of  Costlemaine^  afterwards  Du- 
chess df  Cleavelandi  to  whom  he  addressed  a  copy 
of  verses  on  her  encouraging  his  jir$t  play^  which 
he  acknowledges  was  very  ill  receivedi  and  would 
have  been  driven  from  the  scene,  if  this  admired 
beauty  had  not  by  her  favour  and  applause  giv^n 
'^  new  life  to  his  condemned  and  dying  muse/** 
It  was,  however^  he  tells  us,  well  received  at  court, 
and  was  more  'than  once  the  divertisemcnt  of  his 
Majesty  by  his  own  command. 

If  we  consider  our  author  as  a  dramatick  writer^ 
hb  life  may  be  commodiously  diVided  into  four 
periods.  1 .  from  his  outset  as  a  playwright  to  the 
temporary  suspension  of  dranmtick  exhibitions  in 
1665.-— 2.  firom  their  revival  to  the  time  when  the 


^  In  a  Session  ot  the  Poets,  written  about  the  year 
1670*  this  poem  is  treated  with  as  little  respect  as  tha 
play  to  which  it  relates : 

••Sir  Rbbcrt  Howard,  ciHM  for  over  and  over, 
**  At  lenjitth  setit  in  Teague  with  a  packet  of  news,  ^ 

**  Wherein  the  ud  knight,  to  his  grief,  did  discover 
**  How  Drydcn  had  lately  robb'd  him  of  his  Muse. 

^*  Each  man  in  the  court  was  pleas'd  with  the  th^(t#    . 

**  Which  made  the  whole  family  swear  and  rant, 
^  Desiring,  their  *obin  in  the  lurch  being  left^         . 

<*  The  thief  might  be  punished  far  his  Wild  OaI- 

XANT. 

*•  Dryden,  who  one  would  have  (hoti|^ht  had  fti<»^iii^it« 
^  The  censure  of  eveiy  man  did  disdain« 

**'Pteading  someptdful  rhymes  he  had  writ 
••  In  praise  6f  the  Countess  of  Ca)tiemaine."    ^ 
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King*!  Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  l67l-3.«— 
3.  from  that  era  to  1663,  when  he  discontinued 
writing  for  the  stage. — 4.  from  1690  to  1694,  in 
which  period  his  kist  five  plays  were  produced. 

In  settling  the  dates  and  succession  of  his  plays. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  led  into  many  errours  by  follow- 
ing Langbaine,  who  in  his  <^  Account  of  the  Eng- 
lish Dramarick  Poets,**  adopted  a  very  absurd  me- 
thod, that  of  arranging  them  alphabetically ;  and 
frequently  annexed  to  the  several  pieces  the  date 
of  a  late,  instead  of  the  earliest,  edition.  Dr. 
Johnson  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  Dryden 
himself  had  published  a  list  of  his  plays  arranged 
in  the  order  in  which  he  wrote  them. '  With  the 
aid  of  this  list,  and  the  assistance  furnished  by  the 
entries  in  the  Stauoners*  Registers,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  allot  almost  all  his  dramas  to  tlie  years 
in  which  they  were  first  performed. 

It  was  a  bold  attempt,  he  observes,  *^  to  begin 
with  a  comedy,  which  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
dramatick  poetry.** — Finding  himself  unsuccessful 

>  Prefixed  to  King  Arthur,  4(0.  tGgt*  is  the  follow- 
ing Advertisement : 

**  Finding  that  scvei<il  of  my  friendi  in  buying  my 
playSt  &c.  bound  together,  have  been  imposed  on  by  the 
booksellers  foisting  in  a  play  which  is  not  mine,  [Ths 
Mistaken  Husband,]  I  have  heic,  to  prevent  this  for 
the  future,  set  down  a  caulogue  of  my  plays  and  poems 
in  a^dLXio^  putting  ihi  ptays  in  the  order  I  wrote  tkem* 

John  Dryden.'* 

The  list  subjoined  will  be  found  in  a  more  perfect 
state,  in  a  following  page. 
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in  that  attempt,  his  next  performance  was  a  tragi- 
comedy, Thb  Rival  Ladies,  which  probably  was 
exhilntecl  in  the  winter  of  l€63,  being  entered  on 
the  Stationers'  Books,  June  9,  1064  ;  and  it  not 
beii^  custwnary  at  that  time  to  commit  plays  to  the 
press  till  they  had  run  their  course  on  the  stage. 

Our  author's  connenon  with  Sir  Robert  Howard 
led  him  to  assist  that  gentleman  in  writing  Thi  - 
Indian  Qubbn,  of  which  how  much  wai  written' 
by  Dryden  cannot  be  now  ascertained ;  but  the 
versification  of  this  piece  is  so  much  supcriour  to 
that  of  Sir  Robert's  other  plays,  that  he  probably 
in  this  instance  derived  no  inconsiderable  aid  from 
his  coadjutor.  The  books  which  it  was  necessary 
to  considt  on  that  occasion  naturally  suggested  to 
Dryden  the  subject  of  his  next  tn^edy,  The 
Indian  Empkkor,  which,  though  the  play  was  not 
printed  before  October  1667,  probably  had  been 
acted  eariy  in  the  winter  of  1604-5 ;  (or  the  In- 
dian QVBRN  must  have  been  performed  in  th« 
middle  of  the  year  1 604  or  before  t  and  two  lines 
of  the  Prologue  to  Thb  Indian  Emperor  shew 
that  one  year  only  intervened  between  the  first 
exhibition  of  these  plays ; 

,  "  The  icenet  arc  old,  the  habits  are  the  lame 
*<  We  wore  Ids!  year,  before  the  SpaniaMicMW.'** 

A  couplet  in  the  Epilt^e  also— 

•'  Ai  for  the  coflee-witt,  he  says  not  much, 
**  Their  preper  builneis  ti,  tttUnht  ikt  Did€k"^m 

■  He  Bieani<— before  the  Spaniard)  mrrivti  in  S«nA 
Amerie: 
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fiinmhei  us  with  %  funbcr  canfimvuion.  of  that 
date  I:  fixr  in  December  lQ64|  letters  of  itprisal 
«£^st  the  Dutch  were  issued  out,  aud  soon  after** 
wards  above  an  hundred  Dutch  prizes  were  taken 
by  the  English  deet;  and  war  was  proclaimed 
against  that  nation  on  thc^  2d.  of  March  following. 
Accordingly^  I  find  this  tragedy  entered  for  pub- 
licatbn  at  Stationers*  Hall»  May  26^  l665f  though^ 
owing  to  the  subsequent  national  calamities^  it  was 
not  then  printed. 

In  consequence  of  the  plague  breaking  out  soon 
afterwards,  and  of  the  fatal  conflagration  which 
laid  a  great  part  of  London  in .  ruins  in  the  fol- 
lowing year^  no  dramatick  entertainments  were 
allowed  to  be  exhibited  from  May  1665,  to  Christ-, 
mas  1666  J  During  these  eighteen  months,  Dry^ 
den„  who  in  this  interx^aJ,  I  believe,  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  appears  to  have  resided  princi- 
pally in  the  country,  probably  at  Cliarlton  in 
Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire.  Here  he  amused  himself  with  writing 
his  elegant  Essay  op  Dramatics  Poesy,  which, 
he  afterwards  dedicated  to  Charles,  Lord  Buck*-, 
hurst,  and  published  in  tlie  latter  end  gf  the  year 

1667.* 
Though  the  Art  of  Criticisn>  at  this  period  had 

'  Rose.  Ang.  8vo.  1708.  p*  s6. 

^  It  was  entered  in  the  Siationeri'  Booki  bv  H.  Her* 
ringman,  Aug.  7»  16679  and  published  in  quarto,  probably 
between  that  time  and  Christmas,  though  the  titlepagc, 
according  to  the  custom  of  booksellers,  is  dated  i668. 
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SO  diligently  cultiTtted  in  England,  as  it 
^i^M  been  in  the  present  century,  some  essays  had. 
^>Wi  made  to  ascertain  and  teach  its  princi{defl,> 
**^^  t  few  strictures  on  English  versification  had 
'PT'ind;  Gascoigne,  before  1575»  bod  given 
**  Certsin  Notes  of  Instructioa  concerning  thc' 
'^^ting  of  Verse  or  Rime  ia  English,"  About  the 
y^v  1 9B0,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  displayed  great  inge- 
"^ty  and  good  sense  in  his  excellent  Dbfbhcb  or 
°^BaT,  against  which  so  furious  an  attack  had' 
"'cti  node  by  the  Puritans,  that,  as  he  tells  us,. 
"  ftvm  the  highest  estimation  of  learning  it  had 
^len  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  children  :**  ai 
'^^k  in  which,  amidst  many  judicious  obserratioiia 
"^  the  rarious  kinds  of  poetical  composition,  h^' 
^^  introduced  the  principal  precepts  of  Aristotle 
"*i  the  subject  of  the  drama.  Webbe  a  few  yearr 
^erwards  (19S6)  published  "  a  Discoiirscof  Eng- 
''sh  Poetry,  together  with  the  Author's  judgment 
^^Hiching  the  reformation  of  our  English  Verse;"' 
^nd  Puttenham,  in  156^  had  more  largely  and  me- 
^^Utdtcally  treated  of  the  same  subject  in  his  Art' 
o»  Eholisr  PoasT.  A  small  tract,  contuning 
^me  Observations  on  this  Art,  by  Thomas  Cam- 
pion, in  1000,  the  object  of  which  was  to  recom-: 
'^^end  ^«  absurd  practice  of  malung  Engjiih  vefse 
**  hilt  ill  on  Roman  feet,"  (which  a  few  yetra  bew 
^  had  found  ntne  wirm  advocates,)  drew  from 
'^el,  the  poet,  in  the  following  year,  his  elegant 
'^rBKqi  OP  RtiTMB.  TIk  Itnirth  part  of  Ed- 
"'Und  Bolton*!  HrrKiCBiTlCA  professes  to  tteat  c^ 
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the  meria  and  defects  of  our  prihcipil  English 
writers  in  pfose  and  verse,  or,  as  the  author  quamdy . 
expresses  himself,  to  mark  out  ^  the  prime  gardens 
for  gathering  English,  according  to  the  mie  gage 
or  s^dard  of  the  tongue  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  :**  but  firom  this  piece,  which  contains 
several  just  observadons  delivered  in  a  hard  and 
affected  style,  the  poedcal  student  could  derive  no 
instrucrion ;  for  though  written  in  or  about  the 
year  l6l(J,itwasnot  published  rill  above  a  century 
afterwards,*  The  next  work  of  this  nature  that 
appeared  in  England,  was,  I  think,  Ben  Jonson*s 
DiscovBRiBS,  which  was  wriuen  about  the  year 
1630,  though  not  published  rill  after  the  author^s 
death ;  and  displays  more  good  sense  than  all  the 
other  writings  of  that  author.— Still,  however,  no 
regular  treatise  had  clearly  and  methodically  deli- 
vered the  elements  of  criticism,  or  established  those 
great  principles  on  which  a  true  judgment  con- 
cerning the  various  works  addressed  to  the  imagi- 
nation, might  be  formed ;  nor  had  scenick  exhibi- 
rions  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  any  of  the 
writers  who  have  been  mentioned,  except  Sydney 
aifd  Jonson  :  whilst  in  France,  Hedelin  and  Cor- 
neille  had  furnished  their  countrymen  with  express 
disquisitions  on  the  principal  laws  of  the  drama. 
Our  author*s  Essay  ov  Dramatic x  Poesy  there- 
fore, beside  its  other  merits,  had  also  in  some 

<  It  was  firtt  published  by  Antony  Hall,  at  tl\e  end  of 
the  Continuation  of  Tkiveti  Annales,  8vo.  1789. 
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measure  the  attraction  of  novelty.  The  colloquial 
form  which  he  adopted,  has  been  always  ac- 
knowledged to  be  attended  with  some  inconve*  . 
nience ;  which,  however,  he  has  so  happily  over- 
come, that  none  of  his  critical  works  have  been  more 
generally  read  and  admired  than  this  Essay,  for  it 
passed  through  three  editions  in  his  life-time,  and 
has  since  his  death  been  frequendy  reprinted.  Not 
has  its  success  been  disproportioned  to  its  value  \ 
for  perhaps  our  language  does  not  furnish  us 
with  any  discoursive  treatise  more  nearly  resembling 
the  excellent  models  which  the  ancients  have  left 
us,  in  this  difficult  species  of  composition :  the 
introduction,  particularly,  need  not  shun  a  com-^ 
parison  with  the  best  proems  of  Plato's  or  Cicero*! 
dialogues. 

In  this  piece,  written,  as  the  author  has  modestly 
said,  *'  when  he  was  but  in  the  rudiments  of  his 
poetryi  without  name  or  reputation  in  the  world, 
having  rather  the  ambition  of  a  writer  than  the 
skill,*"  his  great  object  was,  '^  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour of  the  English  Poets  from  the  censures  of 
those  who  imjustly  preferred  the  French  before 
them  :*"  an  object  which  he  has  completely  at^ 
t^ned.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  he  was 
the  first  who,  in  this  dialogue,  had  the  hardihood 
to  displace  Jonson  from  the  eminence  to  which 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Dryden*s  contempora- 
ries he  had  most  unjusdy  been  elevated,  and  to  set 
Shakspeare  far  above  him,  in  that  admirable  cha- 
racter, which,  4s  his  last  great  biographer  has  tnily 
vot#  i#  f 
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obienrvd^  <<  may  tund  as  a  perpetual  roodd  of 
eocomiastick  criticiam  s --<-- a  character  to  e]&> 
,  tensive  in  its  ccunprehension  and  so  curious  in  its 
limitationsy  that  nothing  can  be  added^  diminished, 
or  reformed ;  nor  can  the  editors  or  admirers  of 
Shakspeare,  in  all  their  emulation  of  reverence, 
boast  of  much  more  than  of  having  difRiscd  and 
paraphrased  this  epitome  of  excellence,  c^  having 
changed  Dryden*s  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower 
value,  though  of  greater  bulk.** 

The  CoUoquists  in  this  Dialogue  being  all  real 
persons,  though  concealed  under  feigned  names,  as 
Pryden  has  hinted  in  the  introduction,  we  are 
prompted  by  that  curiosity  which  delights  in  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  literary  secrets,  to 
try  whether  by  some  circumstance  or  other  the 
persons  whom  he  had  here  in  contemplation,  may 
not  be  ascertained.  "  It  was,^  says  our  author, 
'^  the  fortune  of  Eugbnius,  Critbs,  Lisiobius, 
and  Nbandbb,  to  be  in  company  together ;  three 
of  them  persons  whom  their  wit  and  quality  have 
inade  known  to  all  the  town,  and  whom  I  have 
chose  to  hide  under  these  borrowed  names,  that 
they  nuy  not  suffer  by  so  ill  a  relation  as  I  am 
going  to  make  of  their  discourse.** — ^EuoBNiud, 
Prior  has  informed  us,^  was  meant  to  represent 
Charles,  Lord  Buckhurst,  better  known  afterwards 
by  the  tide  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset.    Critb8  waa 

*  Dedication  of  hii  Poems  to  Lionel,  Earl  of  Dorset, 
8vo;  1709. 


.  indisputably  Sir  Robett  Howard  i^  As  U  proved 
not  only  by  his  having  recently  before  this  Dia- 
logue was  written,  published  a  trttieal  preface 
concerning  one  of  the  subjet:t)  here  discussed,  (theA 
»  novelty,)  but  by  the  very  arguments  which  hi 
had  advanced  against  rhyme,  being  put,  almost  In 
^e  same  words,  into  the  mouth  of  the  pcnohage 
intended  to  represent  him.  By  NbaHObr  it  i* 
ecjually  clear  our  author  himself  is  shadowed  /  ft 
naine  which  hit  modesty  led  him  to  assume,  and 
*'hidi  he  mayhave  borrowed  either  from  i  tomance 
^f  tlie  former  age,  or  from  a  publication  of  his  owa 
^■v^.*    The  other  speakel*  is  much  more  difficult 

"*  I  once  (bought  that  Lord  Roicommon  was  thadowed 
^'^4l<r  tbii  name ;  but  I  toon  »w  and  have  acknowledged 
***y  errour.    See  vol.  i.  p.  117. 

*  In  the  Nam  on  the  Essay  on  DaAMATtcR  FoMTt 
^'^l.  i.  pp.  34,  118.  I  have  remarkedt  thM  KbandUL 
^Preiented  our  author  t  and  in  confiftnxtion  of  mjr  theory 
**^H)i  with  respect  10  him  and  ihe  other  inteHoculor*,  it 
^^y  be  observed,  that  when  the  Dialogue  ii  cobcludeil, 
''B  and  CaiTES,  being  somewhat  oF  a  More  grave  deporu 
**^>it,retireto their rcspeaive  lodgings)  while  EuoaNivs 
*n4  LisiDKlus,  Suitably  to  their  gay  characters,  go  "  M 
^tie  pleaiurable  appointmctit  they  had  made."  ' 

Since  that  Essay  wis  printed,  I  have  found  iliit  die 
^^Icbratcd  Mrs.  Elitabeth  Thomas,  in  an  Elegy  oh  Dry< 
''^n's  death,  and  m  a  poent  addreued  to  Captain  Gibbons 
^  the  same  subject,  calls  Mm  NaAffftKR.  See  also 
^'^CTUsBaiTANHici,  fal.i;o6.  p.  13. 

*  In  s'594  was  entered  in  tbc  Stitlonen'  Register,  and 
-^*^ibably  {mUished  idNntt  tbc  same  time,  **  NtANDtlu 
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tp  .be  ascertwi^j  and  for  a  long  time  eluded  all 
my  conjectures;  there  being  no  name^  either  ancient 
or  Qiodern/that  has  the  qiost  remote  affinity  to 
that  of  LisiDBius^  nor  does  etymology  in  this 
instance  afford  us  the  slightest  assistance.  At 
length^  however,  it  occurred  to  me^  that  Sir  Chafles 
Sidley,  (for  so  his ,  i^fUnei  was  then  written,) '  being 
a.v^  intiniate  friend  of  Lord  Buckhurst*s/  and, 
like  that,  nobleman,  much  celebnited  for  his  wit'  and 

thq  M^den  Knight,  &c.;"  and  on  the  8th  of  August,  1658, 
W4S  entered,  **  Tlie  iHis^ory  of  Tobaccp,  by  Egidius 
Ivverart,  of  Antwerp,  and  John  N£AnDer,  of  Breaine,'* 
It  was  published  in  iivo.  in  16^9. 

'  &dUy  it  the  true  name  of  this  familyi  and  such  was 
the  orthography  which  they,  used  f6r  many  generations. 
The  grant  of  the  title  of  Baronet,  in  June,  161 1,  was  to  , 
Sir  William  Sidlcy,  Knight ;  and  so  Sir  Charles  sub* 
acribed  his  name  to  the  dedication  of  his  fiht  play,  Th£ 
Mulberry  Garden,  printed  in  the  same  year  with  this 
Esuy,  s668.  At  a  later  period  x)f  life  he  seems  to  liave 
been  called  Siilty.  His  daughter  Catharine,  liowever, 
when  she  was  created  Countess  of  Dorchester,  in  i68jt 
was  named  Siilty. 

*  See  Wood's  account  of  their  very  indecent  conduct 
at  9LCCok*s  house  in  Bow.street,  Covent-Garden,  in  1663. 
Lives  of  Leiand,  Hearne,  and  Wood,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.— Sir 
Charles  Sidley's  portrait  is  in  the  Dorset  Collection  at 
Knowle. 

<  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  his  Essay  on  Satire,  1688, 
represents  Sir  Charles  Sidley  as  a  voluptuary ;  but  he  is 
acknowledged  both  by  that  writer,  and  other  of  his  con- 
temporaries, to  have  been  extremely  witty,  and  particu* 
larly  happy  in  his  similes.    He  condescended,  however. 
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poetry,  was  probably  the  person  meant :  and  such 
on  examination  will  be  found  to  be  the  case^  for 

•ometimes  to  become  a  practical  joker ^  as  appears  from 
some  anecdotes  concerning  hinit  recorded  by  Oldys,  in 
his  manuscript  Notes  on  Langbaine. 

Sidley,  though  somewhat  inclining  to  corpulency,  was 
a  handsome  man,  and  very  like  Kynaston,  the  Actor,  who 
was  so  proud  of  the  resemblance,  that  be  got  a  suit  of 
bced  ckMths  made  exactly  after  one  that  Sir  Charles  had 
worn ;  and  appeared  in  it  in  publick*  In  order  to  punish 
his  vanity,  Sidley  hired  a  bitivo,  who,  accosting  Kynaston 
in  St.  James's  Park  in  his  fine  suit,  pretended  to  mistake 
him  for  the  Baronet,  and  having  picked  a  quarrel  with 
him  under  pretence  of  having  received  a  rude  message 
from  him,  he  caned  the  actor  soundly.  In  vain  Kynaston 
protested  he  was  not  the  person  the  bravo  took  him  for : 
the  more  he  proteued,  the  more  blows  the  other  laid  on* 
to  punish  him  for  endeavouring  to  escape  chastisement 
by  so  imfudaU  afabekooi*  When  some  of  the  poor  actor's 
friends  afterwards  remonstrated  with  Sidley  on  this  harsh 
treatment  of  an  inoffensive  man,  he  replied,  that  their 
pity  was  very  much  misplaced,  and  ought  rather  to  be 
4)estowed  on  him,  since  Kynaston  could  not  have  suffered 
half  so  much  in  his  bones,  as  he  (Sidley)  had  suffered  in 
his  reputation ;  all  the  town  believing  that  it  was  he  who 
was  thus  publickly  disgraced* 

In  those  days,  when  a  gentleman  drank  a  lady's  health 
as  a  ^  toast,  by  way  of  doing  her  still  more  honour,  he 
frequently  threw  some  part  of  his  dress  into  the  flames  % 
in  which  proof  of  his  veneration  his  companions  Were 
obliged  to  fellow  him,  by  consuming  the  same  article» 
wbMeirer  it  might  be.  One  of  Sidley's  frietidsi  afUr 
dirnitr,  H  a  tavern,  percetTing  he  had  a  very  rich  lace* 
craval  on,  when  he  namdltbe  lady  to  whom  honour  waa 
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Usidimi  is  only  the  anagnui^  of  Si0i«9ivi,  or  $$ 
Dryden  scenu  to  have  written  it,  Sidlbyivi^^^ 
Cpnsidering  the  jp  as  an  i/  the  name  thus  latinized 

to  be  doiie,  made  a  sacrifice  of  hit  cravat*  and  Sir  Charles 
and  die  rest  of  the  company  were  all  obliged  to  follow 
hit  example*  Sir  Charles  bore  his  loss  with  great  com- 
posurci  observing,  that  it  was  a  good  joke,  but  that  he 
would  have  as  good  a  frolick  some  otiier  time.  On  a 
subsequent  day,  the  same  party  being  assembled,  when 
Sidley  had  drunk  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  some  beauty  of 
the  day,  he  called  the  waiter,  and  ordering  a  toothdrawer 
into  the  room,  whom  he  had  prevbusly  stationed  for  the 
purpose,  made  him  draw  a  decayed  tooth  which  long  had 
plagued  him.  The  rules  of  good  fellowship  clearly  required 
that  every  one  of  the  company  should  lose  a  tooth  also ; 
but  they  hoped  he  would  not  be  so  unmerciful  as  rigidly 
10  enforce  die  law.  All  their  remonstrances,  however, 
proving  vain,  each  of  his  companions  successively,  muka 
gemau^  was  obliged  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
operator,  and  while  they  were  writhing  with  pain,  Sir 
Charles  continued  exclaiming—**  Patience,  gentlemen, 
patience ;  you  know,  you  promised  I  should  have  my 
frolick  too." 

This  anecdote  Oldys  appears  to  have  heard  from  an  old 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Partridge,  who  was  Sidley 's 
contemporary.  These  adventures  probably  happened  when 
he  was  extremely  young ;  and,  after  all  allowances  for  the 
thoughtlessness  and  gaiety  of  that  period  of  life,  have  hardly 
wit  enough  in  them  to  compensate  for  the  ill-nature. 
'  « .In  the  last  age  these  two  letters  seem  to  have  been 
often  used  indiscriminately,  and  the  same  word  is  some- 
times spelt  with  one  of  them,  and  sometimes  with  the 
other.  Dryden's  own  name  furnishes  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  observation. 
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l)ccomes  LisiJeius  i  or  if  that  change  was  not  in^ 
tended^  we  should  lead  Ltsidbiui^  in  which  way^ 
I  believe,  the  word  ought  to  be  printed.  '-^The 
character  and  elevated  situation  of  these  person! 
contspond  with  the  description  given  of  difte  of 
the^  speakers  in  this  Dialogue ;  for  they  were  not 
less  distii^uished  for  their  literary  accomplish^ 
ments^  than  their  rank.    Sir  Charles  Sidley^  a  fe^ 

• 

'  We  have  in  our  author*!  Maidbm  QocEN-^Iysi** 
Rianiest  a  modern  fictitious  name  alto«— ^  the  anciem* 
names  of  Z7simachu$»  Z^sippat,  £yf ias,  &e« 

*  **  The  three  most  eminent  wits  of  that  time/'  (says 
Bomet»  speaking  of  the  year  t668«)  '*  on  whom  all  the 
lively  libels  were  fastened,  were  the  Earls  of  Dorset  and 
Rochester,  and  Sir  Charles  *  Sidley.  Lord  Dorset  was  a 
generous  good-natured  man.  He.  was  so  oppressed  with 
phlegm,  that  till  he  was  a  little  heated  with  wine,  he  scarce 
ever  spoke ;  but  he  was  upon  that  exakation  a  very  lively 
roan*  Never  was  so  much  ill-nature  in  a  pen,  as  in  his, 
joined  with  so  much  good*nature  as  was  in  himself,  even 
to  excess ;  for  he  was  against  all  punishing,  even  to  male« 
faclon.  He  was  bountiful  even  to  run  himself  into 
difficulties ;  for  he  commonly  gave  all  he  had  about  himi 
when  he  met  an  object  that  moved  him*  But  he  wu  so 
bzy,  that  though  the  King  courted  him  to  be  a  favourite^ 
he  would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  that  belonged  to  thai 
post*  He  hated  the  court  and  despised  the. King,  when 
be  saw  that  he  was  neither  generous  nor  tender-4iearted. 
•  -  •  •  Sidley  had  a  more  sudden  and  copious  wit,  vHich 
famished  a  perpetual  rim  of  discourse ;  but  he  was  not 
so  correct  as  Lord  Dorset*  nor  so  sparkling  as  Lord  Ro» 
Chester/*  *Htsi«  of  his  own  Time*  voh  i«  f%  3689  8vo. 

•7M- 
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years  before^  (1664,)  had  joined  with  Lord  Buck«» 
hurst  and  others  in  translating  Pompey  from  the 
FVench  of  Comeille,  and  probably  they  both  had 
also  published  about  thb  time  some  original  pieces; 
and  Sir  Robert  Howard  had  in  the  followmg  year 
collected  into  a  folio  volume  four  of  his  plays,  one 
of  which  (The  Committee)  had  been  acted  with, 
great  success. 

During  that  retirement  in  the  country  which 
afforded  sufficient  leisure  for  tlie  composidon  of 
tlie  Essay  op  Dramatick  Poesy,  and  gave  rise 
to  our  author*s  Annus  MiRABiu8,a  poem  in  qua- 
trains, which  was  published  early  in  1667,  he 
doubtless  made  some  preparation  for  the  theatrical 
campaign,  whenever  circumstances  should  permit 
it  to  commence.  One  of  his  earliest  patrons  seem 
to  have  been  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  whom 

Prior,  in  **  Heads  of  an  Essay  on  Learning/'  MSS. 
comparing  his  patron  with  some  other  celebrated  men  of 
his  own  time,  observes,  that  **  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, was  too  much  inclined  to  burlesque ;  Sir  Fleet- 
wood  Shephard  ran  too  much  into  romance  and  impro- 
bability, and  the  late  [Richard]  Earl  of  Raiielagh,  into 
quibble  >and  banter ;  yet  each  of  these  had  a  great  deal  of 
wit ;  and  if  they  had  had  more  study  than  generally  a  court 
life  allows,  as  their  ideas  would  have  been  more  nume- 
rous, their  wit  would  have  been  more  perfect.  The  late 
Earl  of  Dorset  was  indeed  a  great  exception  to  .this  rule ; 
for  he  had  thoughts  which  no  book  could  lend  him,  and 
a  way  of  expressing  them  which  no  man  ever  knew  how 
to  prescribe." 
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he  has  highly  comptimcntetl  in  the  Vcncs  id- 
dressed  to  Dr.  Charleton  in  l6€3>  and  in  the  De- 
dicatton  of  The  Rival  Ladies,  in  the  following 
year;  a  dedication  which  he  says — ^he  was  em. 
boldened  to  nuke,  though  he  had  not  the  honour 
of  being  personally  known  to  his  Lordship,  in 
consequence  of  the  kindness  that  he  had  always 
*hewn  to  his  writings,  one  of  which,  by  his  order, 
"^  been  transmitted  to  him  in  Ireland.  That 
pobleman  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first,who, 
"^  imitadon  of  tlie  French,  introduced  continued 
''"yme  into  English  tragedies ;  for  which  Charlet 
^ne  Second,  who  took  a  confiderable  interest  in 
^'ic  business  of  the  theatre,  in  consequence  of  his 
"^'ig  residence  in  France  was  also  a  strenuous  ad- 
y^H:ate.  In  compliance  with  the  prevailing  mode, 
^Hk  Indian  Qubbn,  and  The  Indian  Emperor, 
**t^  written  in  rhyme.  Between  that  period,  how- 
^^cr,  and  the  publication  of  his  Essay,  Dryden  tells 
J*>»  he  "  lay'd  aside  that  practice  till  he  had  more 
^^*sure,  because  he  found  it  troublesome  and  slow.** 
&ut  I  am  no  way  (he  adds,)  altered  from  my 
opinion  of  it,  at  least  with  any  reasons  that  have  ap- 
prised it.**  In  this  intend  of  leisure,  therefore, 
^ttnnng  audethe  shackles  which  he  had  imposed 
)|P<Hi  himself,  he  probably  wrote  Secret  Lotej  or 
,^s  Maiden  Queen,^  a  comedy  Which  was  acted, 
'  *^  ahould  seem,  on  the  opening  of  the  theatres  by, 

"I  The  Maiden  Quien.  and  The  Wild  Gallant,. 
^«n  iMered  in  the  ^uttoners*  Books,  Aug.  7, 166; )  tha 
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the  King^s  Senranti,  m  Dniry-Lane ;  and  lerised 
hu  early  unsuccessfiil  perfimnance,  Thb  Wild 
GaluikTi  which,  on  iti  itviyal,  derived  aome 
support  from  the  growing  fiime  of  the  author. 
This,  and  all  his  other  draniatick  pieces,  in  which 
he  alone  was  concerned,  except  three,*  were  acted 
by  the  King's  Company  of  Comedians,  with  whom 
he  probably  was  induced  to  engage  in  consequence 
of  dieir  being  successively  under  the  direction  and 
superintendance  of  Thomas,  Henry,  and  Charles 
Killigrew,  to  the  various  branches  of  which  family 
he  appears  to  have  been  strongly  attached. 

Of  Thb  Maidbn  Quekn  the  King  himself  was 
the  great  patron,  having,  it  should  seem,  '^  sug- 
gested the  plot,  and  rescued  the  piece  from  the 

former^  lberefore»  was  probably  acted  early  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  winter^  when  also  The  Wild  Gallant  seems 
to  have  been  revived, 

*  The  six  plays  acted  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Ser* 
vants  were.  The  Tempest.  Sia  Martin  Mar  all.  Lim* 
BERHAM,  Oedipus.  Troilus  and  Cressida.  and  The 
Spanish  Friar.  But  two  of  these  plays  being  written 
in  conjunction  with  other  poets,  he  probably  thought 
they  had  as  good  a  right  as  liimself  to  determine  to  which 
theatre  they  should  be  given ;  and  Sir  Martin  Mar*' 
ALL.  being  originally  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  play,  tliat 
nol>leman  had  a  right  to  dicute  at  which  of  the  two  play- 
houses it  should  be  represented.  About  the  time  that 
LiMBERHAM,  Oeoipus.  and  Troilus  and  Cressida 
were  produced,  our  author's  contract  with  the  King's 
Company  seems  to  have  ceased ;  and  when  The  Spanish 
Friar  was  exhibited,  it  was  certainly  at  an  end. 
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sverity  of  its  enemies.*^    At  this  period  too  he 

'^^m  highly  indebted  to  the  young  Duchess  of 

Monmouth,   who  had  so  wannly  patronized  his 

liiDiAM  EMFB10I9  that  one  of  his  adrersaries  lelb 

**  Sbe  the  whole  court  brcMight  over  to  his  side, 

"  Anil  favour  flowM  upon  him  like  a  tide  :'*  ^ 

• 

^nd  notwithstanding  his  subsequent  opposition  to 
^e  DukCi  her  husband,  she  seems  to  have  conti* 
^^«d  her  kindness  to  him  to  a  late  period  of  his  life« ' 
Not  long  after  the  recommencement  of  dra- 
'^^tick  exhibitions  in  London,  our  author  took  a 
'^Vire  secure  method  of  obtaining  emolument  from 
"^s  dramas,  than  the  patronage  of  any  individual, 
^Hmever  elevated  by  rank  or  fortune,  could  afFord ; 
^^at  of  contracting  with  the  King*s  Theatre  for  an 
^nual  stipend,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a  certain 
^lumber  of  plays  in  each  year.    The  emolument 
^as  agreed  to  be  one  share  and  a  quarter,  btit  of 
twelve  shares  and  three  quarters  of  a  share,  into 
which  the  theatrical  stock  waii  divided  $  which 
is  stated   by  the  players  to   have .  produced  to 
him,  ctrnmumbus  amiis,  betwten  thite  and  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.   With  respect  to  the  num*- 
ber  of  plays  stipidated  to  be  written,  there  is  a 
great  variation  of  statement  in  this  as  in  almost  all 
tradidonal  tales  i  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  ta 
find  out  the  truth,  were  it  mtt  far  an  authcnrich 

■  -  • 

•  •  IK-  > 

9  Mrdal  Of  John  Bayu. 
^  StevoLii*  pt  aif. 
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document  by  which  it  b  ascertiined.  Dr.  John* 
son^  misled  probably  by  the  Key  to  Thb  Rb«> 
HBAB8AL9  publbhed  a  few  years  $fttf  Dryden^s 
deaths  has  said^  that  he  contracted  to  produce  four 
plays  a  year:  Cibber,  on  the  other  hand,  says, 
two :  *  but  the  true  number  which  he  agreed  to 
write^  was— three ; '  as  appears  from  a  memorial 
yet  extant,  presented  probably  to  the  Lord  Cham- 

*  Apology,  p.  i6i. 

*  Our  author  leems  to  allude  to  this  iiipulation  in  the 
following  lines  of  Kis  Prologue  to  The  Mock  Astro* 
LOC£R»  which  appears  to  have  been  represented  in  1668  : 

.  **  As  for  the  poet  of  the  present  night, 
**  Though  now  he  claims  in  you  a  husband's  right, 
**  He  will  not  hinder  you  of  fresh  delight. 
**  He»  like  a  searoan»  seldom  will  appear, 
**  And  means  to  trouble  you  but  thrice  a  year: 
**  That  only  time  from  your  gallants  he'll  borrow ; 
**  Be  kind  to  him  to-day,  and  cuckold  him  to-morrow.** 

The  gallants  here  alluded  to  were  his  brother  poets,  ike 
wridng  Monsieurs  of  the  time,  as  he  calls  them  in  a 
former  part  of  this  prologue. 

Gildon.  inaccurately  states,  (Laws  or  Poetry,  8vo. 
1721,  p.  38.)  that  **  after  the  Restoration,  when  the  two 
houses  struggled  for  the  favour  of  the  town,  die  taking 
poets  were  secured  to  either  house  by  a  sort  of  retaining 
fee,  which  seldom  or  never  amounted  to  more  iliMn/oriy 
skiUings  a  week,  nor  was  that  of  any  long  continuance." 
That  sum  would  not  liave  produced  more  than  sixty, 
pounds  a  year,  the  theatrical  season  being  usually  about 
thirty  weeks. 

Etherege,  Lord  Orrery,  Otway,   Shadwell,  Ravens^ 
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beiliun  about  the  year  1678.^  The  reasoning 
upon  this  contract  has  not  been  less  yagiie  than  the 
account  of  the  stipulations  which  it  contained ;  for  it 

• 

croft,  Crowne,  Settle»  Behn,  and  Tate,  were  all  aiuched 
to  the  Duke*t  House ;  tome  of  them  gratuitously,  and 
some  probably  by  contract.  The  Poets  of  the  King's 
Theatre  were*  Dryden«  Sir  Robert  Howard^  Wycherley, 
James  Howard,  Lacy,  i)*Urfey,  and  Duffet.— Lee,  from 
167  j  to  1678,  received  a  pension  from  the  King's  Ser* 
vants ;  from  that  time  to  168a,  he  attached  himself  to  their 
opponents.  Edward  Hovrard,  Sir  Charles  Sidley,  and 
Bvikes,  gave  their  plays  sometimes  to  one  theatre,  and 
sometimes  to  the  other. 

^  The  original  of  the  following  paper  remained  long 
in  the  hands  of  the  Killigrew  family,  and  is  now  in  the 
posseuion  of  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  of  Staple  Inn,  by  whom 
H  was  obligingly  communicated  to  me  several  years  ago, 
to  illustrate  the  History  of  the  Stage.  The  superscriptioa 
tt  lost :  but  it  was  probably  addressed  to  the  Lord  Cham* 
berlain,  Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington,  in  the  year  1678* 

■*  Whereas  upon  Mr.  Dryden*s  binding  himself  to 
write  three  pl^yes  a  yeere,  he  the  said  Mr.  Dryden  was 
admitted  and  continued  as  a  Sharer  in  the  King's  Play* 
house  for  diverse  years,  and  received  for  his  share  and  a 
quarter,  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  ccmmumhus  annis^ ; 

*  In  an  Indenture  tripartite,  daf^  31  Dec.  i666»  between 
Thwias  Killigrew  and  Henry  Killigrew^  his  son  and  heir»  of 
tlie  first  parti  Thomas  Porter,  Esq.  of  the  second  part|  and  Sir 
Jcfan  Sayer  and  Dune  Catharfaie  his  wifef  of  the  third  partf  It 
tt  recited  {hftr  ^tm)  ^  that  the  profits  arising  by  acting  of 
phys,  maaqoes,  tec.  then  perfcrmed  by  the  company  of  actofi 
called  the  King  and  Q^ieen's  playersi  wefe^  by  agreemeot 
saMngst  themselves  and  Thomas  KinifreWi  divided  Into  twelvt 
ihitsand  three  quarters  of  a  shartr^stid  that  Tfaomai  XiQU 
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• 

hai  been  nid^'  and  repeated  from  book  to  book, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  oar  authoi^t 

hut  though  he  received  the  moneyi^  we  received  not  the 
playeit  not  one. in  a  yeare.  After  which,  the  House  being 
burm,  the  Compiny  in  building  mother  contracted  great 
debtft  10  that  the  Shares  fell  much  short  of  what  they 
were  formerly.  Thereupon  Mn  Dr)'den  complaining  to 
the  Company  of  his  want  of  profit,  the  Company  was  so 
kind  to  hiro«  that  they  not  only  did  not  presse  him  for 
theplayes  which  he  so  engaged  to  write  for  them,  and 
for  which  he  was  paid  beforehand^  but  they  did  also,  at 
his  earnest  request,  give  him  a  third  day  for  his  last  new 
play,  called  All  for  Love  i  and  at  the  receipt  of  the 
money  of  the  said  third  day,  he  acknowledged  it  as  a  guift, 
and  a  particular  kindnesse  of  the  Company.  Yet  not* 
withsunding  this  kind  proceeding,  Mr.  Dryden  has  now, 
jointly  with  Mr.  Lee,  (who  was  in  pension  with  us  to  the 
last  day  of  our  playing,  and  shall  continue,)  writteh  a 
play  called  Oedipus,  and  given  it  to  the  Duke's  Com* 
pany,  contrary  to  his  said  agreement,  his  promise,  and  all 
gratitude,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  almost  undoing  of 
the  Company,  they  being  the  only  poets  remaining  to  us. 
Mr.  Crowne,  being  under  the  like  agreemem  with  the 
Duke*s  House,  writt  a  play  called  The  Destkuction 

grew  was  to  have  two  full  shares  snd  three  quarters.  And  by 
agreement  between  Henry  and  Thomas,  Henry  was  to  have/.4 
per  week  out  of  the  two  shares  of  Thomas,  except  such  weeks 
when  the  players  did  not  act." 

From  the  emoluments  which  Dryitn  is  here  uid  to  have  re- 
ceived by  his  share  and  a  quarter,  the  total  profits  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  antecedent  to  its  being  burnt  down,  should  seem  to 
have  been  about  /•4,ooo  per  annum.  So  that  Wright,  who 
as&crts  in  his  HisToai4  Histeiomica,  8vo.  1699,  p.  ii,  that 
every  whole  sharer  in  Killigrew's  company,  for  many  years  re- 
ceiv  C(l  a  ibMsavd  feuttdt  ttjear^  was  undoubtedly  mistaken. 
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omntticx  pMCes  iboiila  fimjncndy  hm  been  in- 
conect,  Wbeo  hems  under  the  neccsaty  of  wiitif^ 
for  bread,  and  prodadng  thnt  or  four  play i  %-jtu, 
"  It  u  certain,**  says  Dr.  Johnson,  foUowii^  J*cobk 
dut  in  one  year  (1678)  be  poUished  Au.  rot 
Kxnrg,  AssiGHATioH,  two  parts  of  Thk  Cohqobst 
ov  Gbavada,  Sib  Maitiic  Maiall,  and  ThK 
^ATB  or  IiTHOCBVCB,  SIX  Complete  plays ;  with 
*■  celerity  of  execution,  which,  though  all  Lang- 
,  ^>*iae's  charges  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowed, 
^ews  luch  fadlity  Of  compontion,  soch  readineat 
ctf'Ui^uage,  and  such  copouaoess  of  sentiment,  ai, 
^nce  the  time  of  Lopra  de  Tega,  perb^M  no 
*^her  author  has  possessed."— But  this  statement  ii 

°*  JiaoSALCM,  ind  being  forced  hy  their  rertttall  tX  k 
*^  bring  it  to  us,  the  uaA  Company  compelled  lu  after 
''^  ttodTiiig  of  k,  and  ■  vut  eipence  in  tcenei  and 
^'^^bet,  to  buy  olT  their  cityme,  by  paying  all  the  pen* 
*>on  be  had  received  from  them ;  imounting  to  one  hua- 
*|*%d  and  twelve  pounds  pud  by  the  King's  Company, 
°^id»  neere  forty  pounds  he  the  said  Mr.  Crowne  pdd 
^*vt  of  lus  owne  pocket. 

'*  These  thbgs  considered,  if.  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dry- 
den*t  said  agreement,  promise,  and  moneys  freely  gtveh ' 
^m  far  hit  ivd  last  new  play,  and  the  many  titles  «t 
^c  to  hit  wtitingl,  Uui  play  be  judged  away  from  vt, 
^  nasi  nbmil. 

(Sighed)       ■*  Charles  KiLueaaw. 
"  Cmarlei  Hart. 
**  Rich.  Burt. 
"  Cardrll  Goodhah. 
[  *'  Mk.  MonvM." 
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wholly  unfounded }  for  not  one  of  theic  playi  vat 
produced  or  originally  primed,  in  1678,  except 
All  fob  Lovb;  and  the  truth  is,  that  whatever 
nuy  haye  been  Dryden*s  fitcility  of  composidoni 
^which  unquestionably  was  extraordinary^)  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  produced  more  plays  within  a 
limited  time  than  many  other  dramatick  writers ; 
nor,  whatever  allowances  may  be  made  for  the  im- 
perfection of  his  plays,  has  he  any  right  to  our 
indulgence  on  the  plea  of  liaving  frequently  (if 
ever)  produced  three  plays  in  a  year.— The  con- 
tract was  probably  entered  into  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1667.  In  the  month  of  Januarj',  1671-2, 
the  theatre  which  had  been  built  in  Drur}'-Lane 
but  a  few  years  before,  was  burnt  down,  and  the 
King*s  Company  were  compelled  to  remove  to  the 
playhouse  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,'  which  had  not 
long  before  been  deserted  by  their  antagonists,  the 

>  It  has  been  doubted  where  the  King's  Servants  played 
during  the  time  their  theatre  in  Driir)'-Lane  was  rebuild- 
ing ;  but  it  is  ascertained  by  a  manuscript  copy  of  our 
author's  Prologue,  which  is  printed  in  his  Miscellanies 
with  only  the  title  of — **  Prologue  spoken  the  first  day  of 
the  King's  House  acting  after  the  fire."  The  manuscript 
ascertains  not  only  the  theatre  to  which  they  removed, 
biu  the  play  before  which  this  prologue  was  spoken.  See 
MSS.  Birch.  4455*  ^xi.  6.  (in  the  British  Museum,)  '*  A 
Prologue  of  a  Play  entitled  Wit  without  Money, 
spoken  at  the  Duke's  Old  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields^ 
(after  the  King's  was  burnt,)  by  the  King's  players,  Feb. 
a6t  1671."  [1671-2}.     In   the  third  couplet    Dr}'den 


Duke  of  York^s  Servants,  who  had  gone  to  their 
4iew  house  in  Dorset  Gardens.  The  King^s  Ser- 
vants continued  to  play  in  Dncoln*s  Inn  Fields  till 
a  new  theatre  was  constructed  for  them  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  on  the  old  site  in  Dtury« 
Lane ;  which  was  (^ned  on  the  26th  of  Marchi 
1674,  with  a  prologue  and  epilogue  by  our  author/ 
and  continued  standing  till  a  few  years  ago.  Be« 
tvreen  1667  and  March  1674,  that  is,  in  about 
seven  years,  Dryden  produced  but  ten  plays,  or 
about  three  plays  in  every  hvo  yean.  If  we  extend 
die  account  to  a  bter  period,  December,  l683y 

alludes  to  their  antagonists  having  recently  quitted  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields : 

**  From  that  hard  climate  we  must  wait  for  bread» 
**  Whence  even  the  natives,  forced  by  hunger*  fled.'* 

From  the  following  lines,  it  should  seem  that  some  of  the 
Nobilttyt  on  this  emergency,  had  furnished  the  Company 
with  doaths,  &c. 

*  The  Epilogue  spoken  on  thii  occasion  exhibits  a  cu« 
riotts  picture  of  a  part  of  London  at  that  time,  througd 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  in  going  to  Dorset  Gardens: 

**  Our  house  relieves  the  ladies  from  the  frights 
**  Of  ilUpaved  streets  and  long  dark  winter  nights  | 
^  The  Flanden  horses  from  a  coU  Neai  rc^^ 
**  Where  bears  in  furs  dare  scarcely  look  abroad ; 
**  The  audience  from  worn  plays,  and  fustian  stuff 
^  Of  rfaymCf  more  nauseous  than  three  boys  in  buff/* 

The  now  populoas  Strand  and  Fleet-ttreet  formed  the 
cold  bleak  road  here  described.    The  ihree  h&ys  in  kmff 
appeared  probably  inTHi  Tmrii  Bold  Beauchamfs*  an 
•aid  play  which  used  to  be  acted  at  the  ^•Bttll  Theatre. 
^01^  i;  g 
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when  for  t  certain  time  he  discontinued  writing 
for  the  stage,  we  shall  find,  that  in  sixteen  yean 
eighteen  dramas  only  weoe  produced,  (allowing 
Thb  Statb  op  Innocbhcb,  though  never  acted, 
to  be  one,)  which  is  little  more  than  a  play 
in  each  year.    The  era  of  his  greatest  exertion 
seems  to  lutve  been  from  1667  to  1670 ;  in  which 
period  probably  he  wrote  five  or  six  plays«~- 
.  From  this  statement  then,  it  is  clear,  that  though 
our  author  was  indisputably  distinguished  for  fa- 
cility of  composition,  other  dramatick  poets  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  him  in  this  particular. 
There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  Shakspeare 
for  several  years  composed  two  plays  in  each  year; 
and  Fletcher,  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  ap« 
pean  to  have  furnished  the  scene  with  more  than 
thirty  dramas,  in  some  of  wliich,  however,  he  was 
assisted  by  Massingcr,  Rowley,  and  other  play- 
wrights. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  April 
7, 1668,  the  bays  which  he  had  worn  from  l638,  de- 
volved, though  not  immediately,  (as  has  commonly 
been  supposed,)  on  our  author.  When  the  office 
of  Roysd  Poet  Laureate,  which  Dryden  enjoyed 
for  near  twenty  years,  was  first  instituted,  it  is  not 
now  easy  to  ascertain.  Degrees  in  grammar,  which 
included  rhetorick  and  versification,  having,  as 
my  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Warton, 
has  remarked,^  been  anciently  conferred  in  our 
Universities,  that  circumstance  has  been  the  occa- 

^  Hist,  of  ^ng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  tag. 
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sion  df  much  confusion  on  this  subject  i  and  has 
led  some  writers  too  hastily  to  suppose  persons  to 
hare  been  invested  with  this  officci  who,  in  truth, 
had  tio  kind  of  claim  to  it.  A  wreath  of  laurd 
being  presented  to  the  new  graduate  on  taking  hli 
degree,  he  was  afterwards  frequently  styled  p^itB 
hmreafus ;  and  this  scholastick  laureation*  certainly 
gave  rise  to  the  appellation  by  which  the  Court  Poet 
was  distinguished.  The  King*s  Poet  Laureate  there^^ 
fore,  strictly  speaking,  (^  the  same  elegant  writer 
has  observed,)  is  only  *^  a  graduated  rhetorician 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  King.** 

So  eariy  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuff > 
Henry  de  Avranches,  a  Frenchman,  (Henricui 
Abrincensis,)  was  entertained  by  our  King  Henry 
the  Third,  as  a  poet  attached  to  his  court ;  and 
tinder  the  title  of  "  Master  Henry,  the  Versifier,** 
received  from  that  monarch  an  annual  stipend, 
which  seems  to  have  been  ten  pounds  a  year;  for 
on  one  occasion  we  find  that  sum  paid  to  him  as 
King*s  Poet,  and  on  another  the  sum  of  one  hun» 
dred  shillings,  as  the  arrears  of  his  salary.*    In  the 

*  The  form  of  Uureaiion  by  the  Ch^ticellor  of  the 
University  of  Sirasburgh  in  i6ai,  was  ai  follows:  **  1 
crate  yoii,  being  placed  in  a  chair  of  stale,  crowned  with 
buret  and  ivy,  and  Wearing  a  ting  of  gold,  and  the  iaitit 
do  pronounce  and  constitute,  ?0Et  LAUaSATE,  ill  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Choit.    Amen/*    tAi  supr.  p.  134.  tl« 

9  Liberat.  85  Hen..ltl.  m.  6.  Mag.  Rdt.  35.  in  rot. 
compotor.  in.  t.  a*   See  Madoa*s  Hifl.  of  the  Eachtqufef, 
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36th  year  of  the  same  King*8  rtigni  (1353^)  forty 
shiUingt  t  year  and  a  pipe  of  wine  were  pven  to 
Richard^  the  King*i  harpers'  which  perhaps  gave 
rise  at  a  subsequent  period  to  a  sinukr  bounty  to 
the  officer  now  under  our  conridemrion.  Gulielmus 
Peregrinusi  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  crusade 
of  Richard  the  Firsts  appears  to  have  been  the 
royal  poet  of  that  time ;  *  and  Robert  Baston,  whom 
Bale  calls  po€ta  Oxonii  laureahts^  and  whom  Edward 
the  Second  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him  to  the 
siege  of  Striveling  Castle^  to  record  his  Scottish 
exploits  in  verse,  nuy  be  considered  as  exercising 
the  same  office  under  that  monarch.  *  Of  these 
versifiers,  as  they  were  then  called,  the  composi- 

>  Hist,  or  Enc.  Po£T.  i.  48. 

^  Bale.  Cent.  iii.  45..  Tanner's  Bibl.  p.  591.  Pitt, 
p.  a66. — He  lung  Richard's  achievememt  in  the  Holy 
Land,  in  an  heroick  Latin  Poem,  entitled  Odoeporicom 
Racis. 

>  Baston's  poem*  in  monkish  Latin  hexameteri,  Dt 
Striv£LIN£Nsi  Obsidione,  is  extant  in  Forduni  Scotn 
CHRON.  I.  IS.  c.  xxiii.  Being  taken  by  the  Scotch  in 
13149  he  was  compelled  by  Robert  Brus  to  purchase  his 
ransom  by  writing  a  panegyrick  on  liim.  ««  Jussu  Ro* 
berti  Brusii,  tormentis  compulsus  erat,  ut  contrarium 
scriberet.  quasi  Scoti  de  Anglis  triumphassent."  Pits,  p. 
319. — But  finding  (says  A.  Wood,  Hist,  et  Antiq. 
Univer.  Oxon.  p.  toi,)  that  he  performed  his  task 
very  reluctantly,  ei  quasi  invita  Mimrva^  they  dismissed 
him. — See  also  Bale.  Cent.  iii.  369,  and  MSS.  Harl.  1819. 
-^j.  Several  of  this,  poet's  works  are  preserved  in  the 
Cotton  Library.  According  to  Bale  and  Pits,  he  com* 
posed  a  volume  of  tragedies  and  comedies  In  English. 
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tons  produced  in  their  character  of  Poets  Laureate^ 
were  in  Latin.  Chaucer,  perhaps,  in  the  tinie  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  Richard  the  Second,  as  a 
poet,  and  as  receiving  a  royal  pension,^  not  without 
a  due  allowance  of  sack,'  and  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Henry  Scogan,  Master  of  Arts,  (who,  if 
we  may  credit  Ben  Jonson,*  '^  made  disguises  for 
the  King*s  sons,  and  wrote  in  fine  tinkling  rhyme 
and  flowand  verse,  with  now  and  then  some  sense,) 
with  sufficient  propriety  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
same  tuneful  and  honourable  band ;  yet  neither 
these  poets,  nor  Gower,  though  two  of  them  are 
enumerated  in  Dryden*s  patent,  as  having  worn 
the  laurel,  were  ever  regularly  and  expressly  ap« 
pointed  to  this  ofHce :  nor  does  the  title  of  pobt 
LAURB  ATB  occur  earlier  than  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  to  whom  John  Kay,  about  the  year  1470^ 
dedicating  a  prose  translation  of  a  Latin  history  of 

«  Pat.  41  and  48  Ed.  III.— 1  and  17  Ric.  IL— It 
most  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  royal  gfanu  to  Chaucer  wu  mide  on 
account  of  his  poetical  merits.  Skelton,  desctibing 
Chaucer  and  Lydgate  very  particularly,  mentions  that 
they  wanted  nothing  but  the  laurel.  I  have  therefore 
laid  Aoyct^-^ferkaps. 

>  Pat.  48  Ed.  IIL  ift  Ric.  IL 

*  •«  Masque  of  the  Fortunate  Isles/*  Jonion*s  Works, 
fol.  vol.  ii.  p.  135.  The  same  writer  adds,  that  **  he  was 
paid  for*t ;  regarded  and  rewarded.'*  Bale  and  Tanner 
have  confounded  titis  Henry  Scogan  with  Jokn  Scogan, 
a  Jesia*  in  the  court  of  King  Edwtt^  the  Fourth,  about  the 
year  1 480.  .  The  compositions  which  they  have  ascribed  to 
^n,  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  Heniy  Scogan. 
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the  Siege  of  Bhodesi  itylea  himself  k)n  kimM§ 
Poitt  Launate^'^  None  of  hii  poetry^  howeTer^ 
either  in  l^ttin  or  Engliahi  ii  known  to  be  extant. 
Andrew  Bernard,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Augustine 
monk»  who  was  blind,  (as  appears  from  a  muniment 
in  the  Chief  Remembrancer's  office,  from  which  I 
have  ^ven  an  extract  in  a  former  work,)*  was 
successively  Poet  Laureate  and  Historiographer  to 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth  ;^  and 

1  Sclden*t  Titles  of  Hohour,  p.  466.  edit.  \j%6. 
Kay*$  tnnsliiion  was  formerly  extant  entire  in  the  Cotton 
Library^  Vitel.  D.  xii.  and  tpme  fragments  of  it  still 
remain ;  but  so  damaged  by  the  fire  which  consumed 
part  of  that  library  in  17311  as  to  be  illegible. 
*  Shakspeare's  Plays  and  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  33, 
9  Henry  the  Seventh^  in  the  seeond  year  of  his  reign, 
(at  Nov.  S485)  by  bill  under  his  sign  manual t  directed 
to  the  Bisliop  of  Exeter,  Keeper  of  his  Privy  Seal,  granted 
to  Andrew  Bernard  a  pension  of  ten  marks  a  year  until 
he  should  be  otherwise  provided  for.  See  Rymer's  Ma* 
nuscript  Collections  in  the  Museum,  (in  Ayscough's  Ca<* 
talogue,  4617).-***  Breve  Hen.  vii.  A®  t.  N^  la.  Per 
Regemw— Reverende  in  Christo  pater,  nobis  quampluri« 
mum  dilccte,  Salutem.  Vobis  mandamus  quod  sub  pri* 
vato  figillo  no&tro  in  custodia  vestra  existente  literas  nos« 
tras  cancellario  nostro  Anglix  dirigendas  fieri  faciatis. 
mandantes  eidem  quod  sub  magno  sigillo  nostro  in  custodia 
sua  existente  literas  nostras  patentes  fieri  faciat,  in  forma 
sequenti.  Omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  salutem.  Sciatis  quod 
nos,consideratione  tnrtuUs^sdentiStincrcmeniique^  quod  nan 
nuHisperdQctrinamBtrnudjL  Andrear,  poETiE  laureati, 
iam  in  UniversiiaU  nostra  Oxoniensi  quam  in  atiis  locis  nqn 
faucis  mukifbcittr  fr^umi^  de  gratia  nostra  speciali  con. 


wai  firing  iti  15^3.  In  uig,  John  Skdtbii  wis 
kureited  u  «  rhetoricUn  $i  Oxford,  And  A  few 
ytm  Aftemtrdi  wu  pennitted  to  w«*r  th«  Uurri 
pttilkkljTAt  Cufibfidget  previously  to  which  ht  h«d 
been  honoufed  by  H«tfy  the  Seventh  with  «  gruit 
to  wear  either  lomb  peculiAr  dreis,  or  Mme  tddi- 
tioitad  omunent  on  his  ordinaty  uppixtl*  That  he 
^MU  Fbet  Laureate  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  biay  b^ 
presumed  fifOm  th«  tides  of  lome  of  his  works,* 
I  have  hot,  however,  met  with  atty  proof  of  hit 

cesstmut  et  per  pretentet  concedimui  eidem  Bcmardo 
quandatn  annuitaiem  decern  marcanim  per  annum,**  ftcs 
Seven  dayi  afterwards,  as  appears  from  an  instrument  in 
the  Pens-Office,  a  precepl  was  directed  by  l(i^  same  Kirtg 
to  the  Treasurer  and  Cbamberlaini  of  Ak  £teheqit^r,  t6 
pay  htnl  the  arrears  of  hit  salary  ^roih  the  pMrdling 
Eaiter.  Rymet»  tott.  voK  Kit.  p*  3i7.-^ii  thb  instha^ 
ment  it  b  expressly  laidi  that  a  piteiit  in  fardar  of  Btr» 
nard  had  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  i  but  no  such  pMeiH 
is  now  extant  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls.    . 

PottM,  laurxAti  may,  however,  as  Mr.  Waiton  bat 
observed,  here  mean,  ehher  the  UmreauJ  pod^  al  aboV* 

illustmed,  or  ^(>£t  LAUHfcAtx.  * 

Some  of  AndreM^  Bemard*s  c^|x>sttions,  whteh  itefti 
to  have  been  written  in  his  character  of  Poet  Laureate, 
are  yet  eMant«  They  are  in  Latin.  **  A  New  Year*| 
Gift**  for  151^,  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  New 
College,  Oxford  (aS^) :  aiid  the  preseiitation  copy  of  bit 
**  Verses  wisGng  prosperity  to  Henry  the  Eighth's  thir* 
teentb  year,"  ti  in  the  Musetun.  MSS.  R^.  sa  A.  s#« 
Neither  Bakt  nor  PiU|  nor  Tanneri  has  mwibnedi 
3ernanL 

■  Some  of  6kelton*a  Latin  poeiiii'  as  Mf«  Wandn  hai 
rtmarked,  seem  to  be  written  in  tlie  cbanncr  of  Reytl 

TOL.  t.  g  4 
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cvor  hayii^  lec^vcd  »  inniial  lakrjr  from  thae 
pfince^  which  ii.  t  cfiterioo  by  which  wc  may  be , 
enabled  u>  form  ft  conjecture  at  least  concenuog 
the  possession  of  the  office  i  fo(  none  of  the  per- 
sons who  may  be  considered  as  filling  this  station 
before  our  author^  <  except  Andrew  Bernard^  are 
'  expressly  denominated  Poets  Laureate,  in  any  grant 
that  I  have  seen.  Because  Thomas  Churchyard,  a 
voluminous  poetaster  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  consequence  of  having  addressed  many  of 
the  noblemen  of  her  court  for  near  forty  years,  in 
such  rhymes  as  he  could  spin,  is  called  by  one  of 
his  contemporaries — iie  old  Omrt  Poei,  he  has 
been  described  by  a  modem  fimcifol  writer,  with«> 
out  a  shadow  of  reason  or  probability,  as  peculiarly 
countenanced  and  patronized  by  that  Queen ;  by 
whoiii  he  is  represented  as  fomudly  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  poetical  band  of  that  time :  but  un- 
doubtedly Elizabeth  had  no  Poet  Laureate,  till  in 
Feb*  1590- If  she  conferred  on  Spencer  a  pension 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year,^  the  grant  of  which  was  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls ; 
from  which  time  to  his  death  m  1 598-9,  he  may 

Poet  Laureate ;  pinicuhrly  that  entitled—**  Hcc  taure- 
atus  Skeltonui^  repna  orator.  Chorus^  &c.  de  iriumfhafi 
victoria^  &c.  It  is  lubscribed— **  Per  Skeltonida  laure^ 
Mium.  oratorem  regium,*'  Erasfnuf»  in  a  Letter  to  Henry 
the  Eighth,  speaking  of  this  poet*  thus  writes :  **  Skeitonum; 
Brytannicarum  Hteraruro  lumen  ac  decus,  qui  tua  studia 
po^iit  non  solum  accendere»  sed  etiam  consummare,  bun« 
iomi  kaba^**  See.  Bale.  Cent.  viU.  p.  651. 
•  Pat.  33  Eliz.  p.  3. 
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property  be  conndered  18  filling  this  office^  tl^ 

'^  molt  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  two  imme** 

<tiate  successors,  he  is  not  expressly  styled  Launati 

iri  liii  patent.  Samuel  Daniel  has  been  represented' 

'^y  Antony  Wood*  and  oihen,  as  die  next  suc- 

^3sor  to  the  laurel ;  but  he  never  was  thus  ho« 

^<nired ;  for  from  the  death  of  Spencer  to  the  year; 

*6l6,  the  poetical  throne  was  Vacant,  though  in 

^^at  period  Daniel,  Jonson,  Dekker,  and  others, 

^^^^ed  the  court  with  pageants  and  masques,  and 

'^^y  during  that  interval  be  considered  as  v^ka^ 

^eer  Laureates,    About  four  months  before  the 

^^th  of  Shakq)eare,  January  1,  I6l5-l6,  King 

J^mes  granted  to  Ben  Jonson  a  pension  of  one 

7^iidred  marks  a  year,  (66/.  13i.  Ad.)  during  his 

'^^,  ^^  in  consideration  of  the  good  and  acceptable 

^^ces  heretofore  done,  and  hereafter  to  be  done, 

py  him  the  said  Benjamin  Jonson  i**^  a  grant  which 

^Vested  him  with  all  the  dignity  and  functions  of 

'  Ath.  Oxon.  i.  447.-«-Wilh  equal  impropriety  Mi* 

f '^cl  Drayton*  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 

^  ^  Uyled  Pod  Laureaie.    See  the  Commendatory  Verses. 

^^Rxed  to  HoLLANpi  Po&thuma.  Cantab.  4to.  i6t6, 

y]^^  first  of  which  has  this  title :  '•  Michael  Drayton, 

^^q.  atkl  Pod  Laureaie^  in  commen<lation  of  the  author,** 

^e«    This  designation  seems  to  have  been  given  to  him 

^y  Holland,  konorii  unui.    He  %ras  not,  however,  even  a 

^^reaied  pcd  i  tot  no  such  degree  was  then  conferred  by 

^  Engliih  Universities^   Robert  Whittington,  the  graiii« 

^^^riin,  was  the  last  person  who  wit  honoured  with  a 

^^^toficsl  degree  at  Oxford,  in  k](ii« 

^  Pte«  S8  Jac«  p«  §9,  n.  ti« 
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Poet  Liureatei  TTiii  coniideiitidOt  haw^vet^  it 
must  be  Acknawledgcdj  ii  common  to  many  other 
cravim  grants  not  conferred  on  poets ;  nor  did  any 
patent  that  I  have  seen  expressly  mention  the  duty 
and  peculiar  services  eiqpected  from  a  PoetLau* 
reate^  before  that  of  Chauies  the  First  to  the  same 
person^  in  which  the  character  and  functions  of  this 
office  are  for  the  first  time  specifically  pointed  out. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  l630,  that  King,  by  letten  pa- 
tent  reciting  the  former  grant,  which  had  been  sur* 
rendered, — ''in  consideration  (says  the  patent)  of  the 
good  and  acceptable  service  done  to  us  and  our 
said  father  by  the  said  Benjamin  Jonson,  and  espe- 
cially to  encourage  him  to  proceed  in  those  ser- 
vices of  his  wit  and  pen  which  we  have  enjoined 
unto  him,  and  which  we  expect  from  him,**  was 
pleased  to  augment  his  annuity  of  one  hundred 
marks  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  annitm^  during 
life,  payable  from  the  preceding  Christmas, '  Old 
Ben  had  not  long  before  been  struck  with  the 
palsy,  on  which  account  perhaps,  as  well  as  to 
gratify  his  well-known  propensity,  his  Majesty  by 
the  same  instrument  granted  him  a  tierce  of  Canary 
Wine  yearly,  during  his  life,  out  of  the  royal 
cellars  at  Whitehall ;  of  which  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  former  grant.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  Sir  William  D^Avenant  succeeded  to 
the  bays  immediately  on  Jonson^s  death  in  August, 
J  637  ;  but  he  then  received  no  favour  from  the 

'  Pat.  6  Car.  p.  11,  n.  37* 
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^^^own;  About  rixteen  monthi  afterwards,  Dec. 
'3»  103S,  Letters  Patent  passed  the  Great  Seal, 
fating,  "  in  connderation  of  service  heretofore 
•Jone,  and  hereafter  to  be  done,  by  William 
^Arenant,  gentleman/'  an  annuityof  one  hundred 
p*^nds  a  )*ear  to  the  said  W.  D.  during  h'u  Ma- 
i^'iy*  fUantre.*  By  this  patent  no  canaiy  wine  . 
'**^  given,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  office 
^  Poet  Laureate,  or  the  duties  belonging  to  it. 

All  the  biographen  of  Dryden  have  said,  that 
*^  the  death  of  D'Avenant,  in  166b,  he  was  ap- 
P*>inted  Poet  Laureate,  fiut  it  appean  from  his 
^*tter»  JE^tent,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in 
*f>e  Appendix,  that  he  did  not  obtain  the  laurel  < 
*>M  August  18th,  1670.  With  respect,  however, 
^  the  emoluments  of  this  office,  and  that  of  His- 
toriographer Royal,  (which  had  become  vacant  by 
^e  death  of  James  Howell  in  1666,  and  was  also 
Stated  to  him,)'  die  patent  had  a  retiospca,  and 
^e  salary,  which  was  f  .300  a  year  during  plea- 
**Kie,  to  be  pud  quarterly,  commenced  and  was 
'^^ade  payable  from  the  Midsummer  after  D'Ave- 
'^^nt's  death  t  with  the  privilege  also  of  receiving 
.  ^^eiy  year  one  butt  of  canary  wine  from  his  Ma- 
-l^^'s  own  cellan  at  Whitehall  i  and,  to  give  our 
^thor  lU  due  honour,  die  grant  ii  recited  to  be 

•  P«.  14  Car.  p.  9.  n.  88* 

).  All  Dryden'i  biognphen  have  ■noneoasly  rcpte. 
Hntcd  htm  u  not  poMeiiing  this  office  till  the  accaiiMi 
M  James  tht  Second. 
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made  to  ^*  John  Dryden^  Master  of  ArtSi  in  coa» 
^deration  of  his  many  acceptable  Mnricea  thereto* 
fore  done  to  his  Majesty,  and  from  an  observation 
of  his  learning  and  eminent  abilities,  and  his  great 
skill  and  elegant  style  both  in  verse  and  prose.^* 

It  was  many  years  ago  suggested  by  Dr.  Birch,  . 
that  Dryden  was  probably  indebted  for  thb  pro* 
motion  to  Sheffield,  then  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time  Lord  Cham^ 
berlain ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  misled  perhaps  by  this 
authority,  in  his  Life  of  Sheffield,  speaking  of  that 
nobleman*8  application  to  study  in  his  youth,  has 
s^d,  that  **  he  must  have  been  early  considered 
uncommonly  skilful  in  poetry,  if  it  be  true  as  has 
been  reported,  tliat  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years 
old,  his  recommendation  advanced  Dryden  to  the 
laurel.**  But  the  ground  on  which  Birch*s  con- 
jecture was  built,  fails  {  for  Sheffield  was  not 
Lord  Chamberlain  till  fifteen  years  after  his  ap- 
pointment, having  succeeded  Lord  Aylesbury  in 
that  offic;,  October  33d,  1685.  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, at  the  time  of  Dryden*s  obtaining  the 
laurel,  was  Edward,  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  died 
at  Whitehall  about  eight  months  afterwards,  May 
9,  1671.  Whether  that  nobleman  paid  as  miich 
attention  to  the  Muses  as  to  sublunary  ladies,  (for 
he  married  no  less  than  five  wives,)  or  whether 
our  author  had  any  means  of  conciliating  his 
friendship,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  and 

*  Pat.  92  Car.  II.  p.  6,  n.  6. 
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bare  been  less  anxious  to  mquire,  because  I  doubt . 
whether  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  was  then  abso* 
lately  in  his  gift,  being  conferred  at  that  time,  not 
bj  the  mere  appointment  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, but  by  patent.  But  however  that  may  have 
been,  the  interference  of  either  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  the  Crown,  must  have  been  sufficiently  powerful 
to  have  obtained  the  laurel  for  our  author :  and 
from  several  passages  in  his  works,  it  seems  to 
me  probable  that  he  was  indebted  for  this  pro* 
motion  to  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  in  Nov« 
vember,  1666,  had  been  made  Comptroller  of  the 
Household  and  a  Privy  Counsellor,  and  in  June, 
1668,  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Household. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury;  and  in  1672  was  raised  to  the 
peeRge,  and  made  Lord  High  Treasurer.  In  the 
Dedication  of  Ambotna  to  Lord  Clifford,  in  1673, 
Dryden  acknowledges  ''  the  many  and  great  fa- 
TOUTS  conferred  upon  him  by  his  Lordship,/or  manjf 
years,  which  might  more  properly  (he  adds)  be 
called  one  continued  act  of  generosity  and  good- 
ness.** With  equal  warmth  he  speaks  of  this 
patron  in  his  address  to  Sir  Charles  Sidley  in  the 
same  year :  ''  For  my  own  part,  I,  who  am  the 
least  among  the  poets,  have  yet  tlie  fortune  to  be 
honoured  with  the  best  patrtm,  and  the  best  friend  t 
for  (to  omit  some  great  persons  of  our  court  to 
whom  I  am  many  ways  obliged,  and  have  taken 
ore  of  me  during  the  exigencies  of  a  war,)  I  have 
feond  t  better  Mmenas  in  the  person  of  my  Lord 
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mind^  in  some  time  afterwards  they  appear  to  havt 
been  reconciled ;  and  they  continued,  it  should 
seem,  to  live  in  friendship  with  each  other  to  the 
dose  of  their  lives.*  As  a  peace-oiferingi  the  of- 
fensive pre&ce  to  Thb  Indian  Emperor  was  can« 
celled,  with  such  care,  that  I  have  never  met  with 
an '  ancient  copy  of  that  play,  in  which  it  was 
found. 

.  Between  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1667  and  the  middle  of  the 
year  1670,  Drj'dcn  produced  five  original  plays, 
and  two  in  which  he  was  aided  by  others ;  Thb 
Maiden  Queen,  The  Tempest,  Sir  Martin 
Marall,  The  Mock  Astrologer,  Tyran* 
nick  Love,  or  the  Royal  Martyr,  and  the 
two  parts  of  The  CoNauEST  of  Granada: 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  period  of  his 
greatest  dramatick  exertion,  if  we  confine  our  con* 
sidecation  to  the  number,  without  estimating  the 
value,  of  his  pieces.  Thb  Maiden  Queen,  which 
had  probably  been  written  in  the  country,  while 
theatrical  entertainments  were  discontinued,  was 
entered  in  the  Stationers*  Register,  Aug.  6,  1667  ; 
and  therefore,  without  doubt,  had  been  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  winter  The  Tempest,  though 
not  entered  in  the  same  Register  till  January  6, 
1669-70,  at  which  rime  it  was  printed,  we  know 

9  See  a  Letter  to  Jacob  Tonson,  in  the  AppendiXi  written 
by  our  author  about  the  year  1696. 
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firom  die  epilogue,  was  acted  in  1667.'    SirMam* 
m  Marall  was  originally  a  mere  translation  from 
die  FVench,  made  by  William,  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  by  him  presented  to  our  author,  who 
revised  and  adapted  it  to  the  stage ;  but  it  was  en^ 
tered  at  Stationers*  Hall,  June  24,  1668,  as  thd 
DuKe*s  play,  without  any  mention  of  DrydcQ, 
either  from  respect  to  that  nobleman,  (on  which 
account,  perhaps,  it  was  published  anonymously,) 
or  lest,  were  it  delivered  to  the  publick  as  dte 
Laureate*s  perfbmuuicei  die  giving  it  away  from  thtf 
King*s  Servants',  with  whom  he  was  ih  a  kind  of 
partnership,  might  be  considered  as  a  breach  of 
his  contract.    None  of  our  author*!  pieces  appear 
to  have  been  more  successfrd  than  this.  It  was  acted 
above  thirty  times  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln*s  Irui 
Fields,  and  four  times  at  Court,  between  the  time 
of  its  first  exhibition  and  the  removal  6f  the 
Duke*s  Company  from  that  house ;  and  on  the 
gth  of  November,  1671,  they  opened  dieir  new 
theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  with  the  same  comedy, 
which,  though  it  had  been  already  so  often  per« 
formed,— by  the  popularity  of  Nokes,  who  acted 
Marall,  drew  full  audiences   three  nights  sue- 
cessively. 

TitB  Mock  Astaotoosa  was  itgistered  in  the 

Stationers'  Bobks^  Nov.  20, 1668,  and,  I  beiieve^ 

•       ■ 

*  Not  advettiiig'to  this  eircamsutice,  I  hav^  Sdggeitdl 
in  a  note  oh  vol*  i*  p«  88i«  ^hai  this  pky  was  not  act^d 
till  after  D'Avenaht>  deaih  in  16681  bui  I  wm  certainly 
mistaken* 

vou  t*  h 
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• 

soon  afterwirds  printed^  though  I  have  nerer  seen 
$n  edition  of  that  year.  Of  Tyrannick  Lots^ 
which  was  written  in  seven  weeks,  the  entry  in  the 
same  books  was  made  on  the  14th  of  July,  1669 : 
it  therefore  made  part  of  the  theatrical  entertain-* 
ment  of  the  preceding  winter :  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  and  the  spring  of  the  next,  probably, 
were  produced  the  two  parts  of  Thb  CoNaussT  of 
Granada,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  preface  to 
that  play,  though  they  were  not  registered  at  Sta- 
tioners* Hall  till  February  20,  1670-7I9  nor  pub- 
lished till  1672.  The  publication  perhaps  was 
retarded  by  the  criticisms  to  which  the  Epilogue 
to  the  Second  Part  gave  rise,  which  were  answered 
iin  the  Dbpbncb  subjoined  to  it.  In  this  Essay 
Dryden  contends  that  an  unjust  preference  was' 
given  to  the  dramatists  of  the  former  age,  whose 
defects  he  here  enumerates ;  and,  with  Horace, 
expresses  his  indignation,  that  the  wit  of  the  mo- 
dems should  be  depreciated,  not  on  account  of  its 
coarseness  or  insipidity,  but  because  it  wanted  the 
rust  of  antiquity ; — 


non  quia  crass} 


ComppsUutn.  iUepidevt  puUtur^  sed  quia  nuper. 

He  was  now  become  sufficiently  enunent  to  be 
an  object  of  envy,  and  to  give  a  degree  of  celebrity 
to  any  attempt  to  lessen  his  literary  reputation. 
The  great  success  which  had  attended  his  hcroick 
plays,  doubtless  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  rival 
candidates  for  fame.    In  this  class,  however,  we 


cannot  place  VillierSy  Duke  of  Buckingham!  who 
was  90  fiur  from  exercising  his  pen  in  any  perform* 
ance  of  that  kind,  that  he  thought  the  loud  ap- 
plause which  had  been  bestowed  for  some  years  on 
the  rhyming  tragedies  produced  by  D'Avenantt 
Dryden,  Stapylton,  Howard^  Killigrew,  and  others^ 
much  misplaced,  and  resolved  to  correct  the  pub- 
lick  taste  by  holding  them  up  to  ridicule.  With 
this  view,  in  conjunction,  it  is  said,  with  Martin 
Cliflford,  Master  of  the  Charter-House,  Butler^ 
Sprat,  and  others,*  he  wrote  the  celebrated  farce 
entitled  Thb  Rehearsal.  Some  of  the  contem« 
porary  writers  have  stated,  that  it  took  up  as  much 
time  as  the  Siege  of  Troy  V  and  with  justice  ex« 

*  Buckingham's  poem  in  answer  to  Absalom  and 
AcHlTOPHEL,  a  piece  utterly  devoid  of  merit  of  any  kind, 
furnishes  us  with  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  received 
opinion  that  he  was  aided  by  others  in  writing  Thi  R14  ' 

HCARSAL. 

Of  one  of  his  coadjutors,  Martin  Cliflbrd,  whom 
his  contemporaries  usually  called  Mai  CUff^rd^  fittle  is 
known.  Wood  mentions  in  his  manuscript  additions  to 
his  own  copy  of  the  Athcha  Oxoniensis,  that  he  wu 
a  Lieutenant  in  Thomas  Earl  of  Osiory's  regiment  in 
1660 ;  for  which  he  quotes  Mcac.  Pub.  p.  jio.  He  wu 
elected  from  Westminster  to  Trinity  College,  Calnbridge, 
ten  years  before  our  author  went  tliere ;  was  made  Master  of 
the  Charter-House  Nov.  17, 1671 ;  and  died  Dec.  10,1677. 

I  See  Th£  Stati  Poems,  ToKii.  p.  a  16:  ^•Oniki 

**  I  come  to  his  farce,  which  must  needs  be  welt  done, 

**  For  Troy  wu  not  longer  before  it  wu  won, 

''  Since  *tis  more  than  ten  years  since  this  farce  wu\M^ti; 


It 


•• 
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press  their  surprise,  that  such  a  combixution  of  wits^ 
and  a  period  of  ten  yean,  should  have  been  requi- 
site for  a  work,  which  apparently  a  less  numerous 
band  could  have  produced  without  such  mighty 

**  With  the  help  of  pimps,  playi«  and  table«chat, 
**  And  th'  advice  of  bit  own  canonical  Sprat, 
**  And  his  family  scribe*  antichrisiian  Mat ; 

**  With  transcribing  of  these«  and  translating  those, 
**  With  transmuting  of  rhyme,  and  transversing  prose, 
'*  He  hath  dress'd  up  bis  farce  with  othef  men's  cloaths* 

His  abusing  the  living,  and  robbing  the  dead. 
His  inserting  fine  things  which  other  men  said, 
**  Makes  this  new  way  of  writing  without  tail  or  bead. 

**  But  where  the  devil  his  own  wit  doth  lie, 
**  They  must  have  very  good  eyes  that  espy, 
**  Unless  in  the  dances  and  mimickry* 

*«  I  confess  the  dances  are  very  well  writ, 

**  And  the  time  and  the  tune  by  Haines  are  well  set, 

**  And  Littelton's  motion  and  dress  has  much  wit : 

*'  Butjvhen  his  poet,  John  Bayes,  did  appear, 
**  Twas  known  to  more  than  half  that  were  there, 
**  That  the  great'st  part  was  his  Grace's  character. 

**  For  he  many  years  plaguM  his  friends  for  their  crimes, 
*\  Repeating  his  verses  in  other  men's  rhymes, 
**  To  the  very  same  person  ten  thousand  times* 

**  But  his  Grace  has  tormented  the  players  more 
**  Than  the  Howards,  or  Flecknoes,  or  all  the  store 
**  Of  damned  dull  rogues  that  e'er  plagu'd  them  before. 

••  When  in  France,  and  in  Spain,  and  in  Holhnd,  'tis 

known, 
•*  What  wonders  our  mighty  sutesman  hu  done  ;— 
«•  Twill  make  then^  all  uemble  to  hear  bis  renowBr^ 
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throws.  In  the  Key  to  this  piece,  publbhed  by  a 
bookseller  in  1704,^  we  are  told,  that  it  was  written^ 
and  ready  fior  representation,  before  the  middle  of 
the  year  l665,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Howard,  under 
the  name  cSBsJtoa,  was  then  intended  to  have  been 
die  hero  of  the  farce.  That  some  interlude  of  this 
kind  ought  have  been  thus  early  intended,  b  hot 
improbable ;  but  assuredly  the  original  hero  was 
not  Howard,  but  D*  Avenant ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  name  of  Bilha,  which  alludes  to  his  mili« 

**  For  be  that  can  libel  the  poets»  and  knowt 

^  How  to  mimick  the  players  in  gestures  and  cloatbs» 

**  With  ease  may  destroy  all  bis  Majeuy*s  foes.'* 

Oor  author,  to  whom  these  lines  are  ascribed  in  the 
State  Poems,  without  any  authority  I  believe,  in  the 
Dedication  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  to  Lord  Dorset,  has 
said  something  like  what  we  find  here  in  the  seventh 
stanza.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  8s. 

^  The  Key  to  The  Rehearsal  was  published  by  Sa- 
muel Briscoe,  a  bookseller,  who  lived  opposite  to  WilPs 
CoflTee-Houte  in  RusseMtrect,  Covent-Garden,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  connected  with  several  of  the  poets  of 
his  time. — In  the  Preface  to  the  Second  volume  ot  **  Fa* 
miliar  Letters  of  Love  and  Gallantry,**  published  by  him 
not  long  after  our  author's  death,  he  says,  tlial  ^*  after  he 
had  finished  his  collection,  he  bad  received  several  ori* 
gtnal  IftUrs  and  fdem  of  Mr.  Dryden  $**— »bat  they  never 
appeared.* 

.  Mr.  Spence  says,  in  hts^/CNECDOTis«  from  the  infbr* 
tnation  of  Dr.  Lockier,  thM^Tonson  hid  t  good  Key  to 
The  REHtARSAi^  **  but  refused  to  print  ii|  because  he 
had  been  mo  much  obliged  to  Dryden/* 


~~i .'■  ,  M.,    -J,.  -I"  '  „    J-      A 
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tiry  chtiacter^  (for  he  wis  lieutenant-General  of 
the  Ordnance  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle!  in 
the  Civil  Wars^)  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
patch  that  in  the  course  of  the  drama  he  is 
obliged  to  wear  on  his  nose ;'  which  can  relate  to 
none  but  D*Avenant.  Besides,  he  was  a  much 
more  distinguished  character,  not  only  as  Poet 
Laureate,  but  as  superintendant  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  Company  of  Comedians,  and  the  introducer 
of  heroick  plays  on  the  English  stage.  The  allu- 
sions to  Sir  Robert  Howard's  tragedies  are  so  few 
and  inconsiderable,  that  he  never  could  have  been 
the  author's  principal  object.-— As  soon  as  it  was 
resolved  that  Dryden  should  be  the  hero,  an  abun* 
dant  use  was  made  of  his  Indian  Empeboa  and 
Conquest  op  Granada  ;  yet  the  author  was  un* 
willing  to  lose  any  of  the  strokes  which  were  pe- 

*  D*Avenant  had  met  with  the  misfortune  here  alluded 
to,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wars,  as  appears 
from  **  A  [ficiiiious]  Letter  sent  by  Sir  John  Suckling, 
from  France,  deploring  his  sad  estate  and  plight,"  410. 
1641 : 

**  The  witty  poet,  let  all  know  it, 

**  D*Avenant  by  name-a, 
**  In  this  design  that  1  call  mine, 

*'  I  utterly  disclaim-a; 

**  Though  Se  can  write,  he  cannot  fight, 

**  And  bravely  take  a  fort-a, 
**  Nor  can  he  smell  a  project  well, 

'*  His  nose  ii  is  too  skort*a.'* 


' 


; 
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culiarly  levelled  at  jyAmtunt,  and  diiu  the  fHcc^ 
became  .a  kind  of  patchworic. 

Hiis  liTcly  ftrce  wu  first  peribnned  on  the 
7th  of  December,  l671»*  thd  was  published  in 
Hk  following  year ;'  a  pubUcation  which,  we  are 
told  by  Prior,  "  die  Duke  of  Buckingham  deferred 
for  Kime  time,  till  he  was  sure,  as  he  expressed  t^ 
that  my  Lord  Dorset  would  not  rehearse  on  him 
again."  Such  was  the  high  opinion  then  enter- 
tained of  that  nobleman's  satirical  powers.  It  was 
(brmeriy  a  comnnon  notion  that  Thk  RiHiAsaAL 
was  hissed  off  the  stage  the  first  night  of  its  per- 
formance, though  it  afterwards  met  with  a  fitvour- 
able  reception :'  but  this  is.  a  mistake.  Tbou^ 
the  pcngnancy  of  its  utire  is  certainly  somewhat 
abated  by  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  at  the 
time  of  its  original  representation  it  must  have 
aflbrded  a  high  degree  of  mtertainment.  Much 
of  die  success,  doubtiess,  was  owing  to  die  mi- 
mickry  employed.  Dryden's  dren,  and  nianoer, 
and  usual  expressions,  were  all  nnnutely  copied, 
and  the  Duke  of  ftickingham  took  ^incredible 
puns  in  teaching  Lacy,  th<  original  performer 
of  Baya,*  to  speak  some  passages  of  that  part:'  in 

*  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  804. 

1  It  wu  entered  tn  the  StMionen'RcgntcribjrTboinai 
Diing,  June  19,  1671, 

*  Spencc'iANtcoOTM. 

*  After  the  de«h  of  Lacy  in  t68i,  the  pan  o^  Btyd 
wu  pl^red  by  HainMi  who  wu  fBtaoui  (or  dancing  and 
tninucluy. 
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thepe  he  probably  imitate^  our  author**  mode  of 
recitation^  which  was  by  no  means  excellentt 

Dr.  Johnson  has  observed  that  Thb  RbhbabsaLi 
though  i^yed  in  167I1  ^is  represented  asridi* 
ruling  passages  in  Thb  Comqubst  op  Gbanada 
imd  AssiGNATioMi  which  were  not  published  till 
1678;  in  Mabriaob  A-la-mopb,  published  in 
)673;  and  in  Tyrannick  Lovb,  of  i670.**-*t 
'^  These  contradictions  (he  adds)  shew  how  readily 
satire  is  applied/* — But  in  truthi  there  is  no  con* 
tradiction  whatsoever ;  for  these  seeming  difficult 
ties  all  arise  from  his  having  confided  inLang- 
baine*s  erroneous-account  of  the  dates  of  our  au* 
thor*s  plays,  and  his  not  knowing  that  various 
alterations  and  additkns  were  made  to  Thb  Rb- 
UBAB8AL9  after  its  original  publication. 

Hie  plays  of  Drydcn,  parodied  or  otherwise 
ridiculed  in  this  farce^  as  it  now  appears,  are  Thb 
Wild  Gallant,  Thb  Maiobn  Quebn,  Ty- 
rannick LovB,  the  two  parts  of  Granada,  and 
Thb  Assignation.*  The  first  of  these,  we  have 
seen^  was  printed  in  1669  ;  The  Maiden  Queen, 
in  the  preceding  year ;  Tyrannick  Love  in  1670. 
The  two  parts  of  Granada  were  performed  in 

'  Spence,  from  the  information  of  Dr.  Lockier,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Dryden. 

*  The  author  of  the  Key  to  The  Rehearsal,  men* 
tions  also  Marriage  A-la-mode,  which  was  not  printed 
till  1673 ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  parody  on  any  passage 
in  that  play,  nor  any  allusion  to  it* 
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1669  and  1670,  though  not  ptinted  till  167I.* 
They  m^t  therefore  be  ridiculed  on  the  »u^  in  ■ 

'  See  p.  8.  n.  If  a  Hory  which  hu  been  often  repeetedt 
were  true,  k  might  afTord  ut  lotne  aid  in  aicertaining  the 
preciie  lime  when  the  Fini  Part  of  CliANAOAwaiorginally 
played.  It  has  been  laid  that  Nell  Gwyn  fint  attracted 
the  notice  of  her  royal  lover  in  ipeaking  the  Epilogue  to 
that  play,  under  the  penuhouK  of  a  hat  ai  large  a  ■  eait* 
wheel.  At  her  ton,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albani.  wu  born 
on  the  8lh  of  May,  1670,  thii  circumtlance  would  prove 
that  the  play  wai  performed  in  the  preceding  year.  But 
unluckily  the  very  aamc  tale  hai  been  told  concerning 
Tykahhick  Lovs  i  and  we  are  informed,  that  in  ipeaking 
the  Epilogue  to  that  piece  she  won  the  King'i  heart : 

*'  Hold  I  are  you  mad,  you  damn'd  confounded  rogue  f 
"  I  am  to  riie  and  tpeak  the  Epilogue." 

Thii  tutti  lulficiently  well  with  the  birth  of  her  ion  ;  for 
TvKANNiCK,  Love  wai  certainly  performed  in  1669.— 
A  third  tale,  however,  tayi,  that  it  waa  her  agility  in 
dancing  with  which  Charlet  wai  firit  captivated. 

Dryden,  who  is  luppoied  to  have  been  very  partial  to 
Nelly,  as  the  was  usually  called  till  she  became  Madam 
Gwyn,  allotting  to  her  the  principal  part  in  some  of  hit 
'  comedies,  told  Mr.  Boyer,  (u  he  hu  mentioned  in  a 
Itote  on  hit  translation  of  Gramniont't  MEMOmt,  8vOi 
1714,]  that  "  the  wu  Ijord  Dorset's  mittreis,  before  the 
King  (ell  in  love  with  herj  and  that  having  a  mind  to 
get  her  from  his  Lordship,  he  sent  him  on  a  sleevelets 
errand  to  France."  If  the  account  given  by  Collins  in 
hit  Peckage  were  correct,-^hat  Lord  Doriet  was  sent  to 
France  in  i669,~4hit  anecdote  tlio  would  confirm  the 
date  of  Gran  ADA,' supposing  that  to  have  been  the  play 
to  which  this  celebrated  actress  eUractCd  the  royal  favoot. 
But  the  embassy  to  France  wti  in  retun  for  th«  riitt  of 
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a  piece  exluUted  in  December  107 If  from  me* 
mory,  or  from  copies  furnished  by  some  of  *  the 
acton ;  and  as  The  Conqubst  of  Granada  was 
publbhed  in  \672,  and  Thb  Rbhbarsal  at  a  hite 
period  in  that  year,  the  author  had  an  opportiuiity 
of  making  his  parodies  correct  firom  the  printed 
copy  of  the  play  intended  to  be  exposed.  As  for 
the  comedy  last  mentioned  in  the  list  of  pieces 
ridiculed,  die  original  edition  of  Thb  Rrhrabsal 
contsuns  no  illusion  to  Thb  Assignation  ;  the 
only  passage  that  has  a  reference  to  that  comedy^ 
being  added  in  an  edition  posterior  to  its  publica- 
tion. 

The  song  in  the  third  act,  which  Bayes  tells  us 
^^  was  made  by  Tom  Thimble*s  first  wife  after  she 
was  dead,"  to  the  tunc  of  Farewell  fair  jfrmltla^ 
&c.  is  known  to  have  been  a  parody  on  one  written 
by  our  author  on  the  death  of  Captain  Digby,  (a 
younger  son  of  George,  Earl  of  Bristol,)  who  was 

the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  Charles,  who  met  her  at  Dover 
in  May  1670 ;  and  therefore  Lord  Dorset's  mission  roust 
have  been  posterior  to  that  time.  However,  Nell  Gwyn, 
who.  after  she  became  the  King's  mistress,  remained  for 
some  time  on  the  suge,  was  probably  not  unkind  to  some 
of  her  former  loven,  among  whom  are  enumerated  Hart 
and  Lacy,  the  players,  as  well  as  Lord  Dorset ;  and  the 
King  finding  that  nobleman  perhaps  too  much  in  his  way, 
after  the  birth  of  her  son,  (who  in  January,  1683-4,  ^^ 
created  Duke  of  St.  Albans,)  might  perhaps  have  sent 
him  on  a  sleeveless  errand  in  June,  1670. 

4  **  Indeed,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  hip-hop,"  &c.  and  Bayei*i 
Answer,  Rehearsal,  Act  IIL  sc.  5. — ^These  words  are 
jsor/ii  riironjgiiial  edition  of  1672. 
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kiDed  in  the  tou^jht  bctmen  the  EngUA  ind 
Dotch  Fleet  off  Soufairald  Bty,  on  the  Mth  of 
Majt  167^  Here  is  a  aeenutig  flifficaH;f,  wluch, 
bomrer,  ts  it  once  ftmored  bf  examifiing  die  ori- 
ginal  edition ;  what  Bajra  only  siyi — "  Wha^  aie 
they  [the  pkyen]  gone,  without  ni^^  my  last 
new  nog  ?**  The  kx^  itiel^  with  the  prc&tocy 
mattcr^waa  introdoad  in  a  subsequent  copy.  The 
original  lines  on  which  Buckii^ham's  panxly  is 
fbnned,  not  having  been  preserved  in  Drydcn's 
works,  and  being  found  entire  only  in  a  scarce 
miscellany,*  I  shall  here  insert  diem.  Such  is  the 
force  of  the  association  of  ideas,  diat  it  is  difficult 
to  peruse  this  song  without  finding  some  of  that 
ridicule  which  has  been  attached  M  it ;  yet  I  know 
not  that,  if  it  had  not  been  parodied,  the  conceits 
in  it  would  *ppcu  more  objectionable  than  diose 
which  are  found  in  many  odier  nnular  compo^ 
ntions  of  the  last  century^  and  were  certainly  very 
generally  admired.  The  lines  mnst  be  supposed 
to  be  wiitten  immediately  before  the  lover's  de- 
paiturci  and,  in  the  style  of  ancient  ballads,  would 
hare  been  called—**  Digby's  lasi  GooJmgh.*'  The 
lady  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  is  said  to  have 
beuithe  bcantifol  Frances  Stuart,  wife  bf  Qiartes 
Stuar^  Duke  of  tUcbmond,  of  whom  she  wu 
ileprived  in  the  following  DeceoJjer. 

)  CovsNT.GAaDiM.  DaoLiUT,  Bvo.  167s,  p.  16^ 
Tlw  V  fair  AiaiiM"  wm  imrrkd,  to  die  Doke  of  Rich* 
mon4  in  i66ir,aDd  dW  Oetetwr  ij,  lyos. 

YOt.  I.  .hfi 
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^  Farewell,  £ur  Annidi,  my  joy  and  mygrief*   '    !  ::^ 
^  In  vain  I  have  lov'd  you,  and  hope  no  relief;     . 
Undone  by  your  virtue,  too  itria  and  tevtre, 
Your  cytt  gave  me  love,  and  you  gave  me  deipai|r.: 
^  Now  cali'd  by  my  honour,  I  seek  with  cpntent 
**  The  fate  which  in  pity  you  would  not  prevent :       • 
**  To  languish  in  love,  were  to  find  by  delay        .    '  ^ 
**  A  death  that's  more  welcome  the  speediest  way.      ' 

*<  On  seas  and  in  battles,  in  bullets  and  fire,  '  -^ 

**  The  danger  is  less  than  in  hopeless  desire ;  '      ■    -^^^ 
**  My  death's  wound  you  give,  though  far  off  I  bear  . 
**  My  fall  from  your  sight,— not  to  cost  you  a  tear :  ./ 
**  But  if  the  kind  flood  on  a  wave  should  convey 
**  And  under  your  window  my  body  should  lay, 
"  The  wound  on  my  breast  when  you  happen  to  see, 
**  You'll  say  with  a  sigh — :/  itnis  given  by  me.** 


ft 


In  conversing  with  the  late  Mr.  Boswell  on  die 
merit  of  The  Rehearsal,  Dr.  Jolinson  observed^ 
with  his  usual  pointed  energy^  that  ^'  it  had  not 
salt  enough  to  keep  itself  sweet ; — it  had  not 
idtality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction.*^ 
Dryden,  however,  (as  I  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  one  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  him,) 
allowed  tliat  ^^  it  had  a  great  many  good  things  in 
it,  though  so  severe  (he  added)  against  myself ; 
but  I  can*t  help  saying,  that  Smith  and  Johnson 
are  two  of  the  coolest  and  most  insignificant  fel- 
lows I  ever  met  with  on  the  stage.*'^ — ^He  made 
no  reply,  for  which  he  has  assigned  the  following 

*  Spence,  from  the  information  of  Dn  Lockier,  of 
whom  some  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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rciwiu  in  the  Dedication  of  Juvenil :  "  I  aiuwered 
not  Thb  Rshbamal,  becaiue  I  knew  the  author 
lat  to  himself  when  he  drew  the  {Hcture,  and  wu 
the  reiy  Bayes  of  hb  own  farce :  because  also  t 
knew  Uiat  my  betters  were  more  concerned  than  I 
wu  in  that  satire  i  and  lastly,  because  Mr,  Smith 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were  two 
such  languishing  gentlemen  in  their  conversation, 
that  I  could  liken  them  to  nothing  but  to  their 
own  relations,  those  noble  characters  of  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure  about  the  town.** 

Whatever  nught  have  been  the  success  of  Tni 
RBHBABaAt>  it  did  not  for  some  years  banish 
rhyme  from  the  stage  t  several  heroick  plays.hav- 
'm^  been  acted  between  1673  and  1677.  Gildon, 
indeed,  asserts  in  one  place,  that  by  the  force  of 
its  satire,  with  the  aid  of  Lord  Mulgrave'i  Essat 
OH  PoBTBT,  in  less  than  a  year's  time  scarce  any 
piece  of  tlus  kind  wu  endured :  *  but  the  Essat 
OK  PoBTBT  did  not  ^>pear  till  ten  ytan  afterwards, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  had  any  operation  tt 
the  time  here  spoken  oft  and  in  another  place  die 
same  writer  expresses  his  surprise  that  Tni  Rb- 
HBABaAi.  should  be  acted  to  ftdl  honaea,  for  three 
or  font  days  together,  and  immediately  aitennrdi 
"  those  very  phiys,  or  dthers  fiill  of  all  the  absur- 
dities explmled  in  that  pleasant  criticiim,  itot  less 
thronged. "'    Without  doub^  heroick  |^yi  kept 

)  Laws  or  PoiTay,  p.  ^  8vo.  i^ai*     . 
■  CoMritTt  Art  or  1^>BTBy,  vd.  1.  f,  toii  jiqe. 
171S. 
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their  ground  for  some  time.  Gildon,  who  was 
but  six  yean  old  when  this  fiurce  first  appeared, 
could  tell  nothing  of  its  effect  from  his  own 
knowledge.  At  a  subsequent  period,  on  the  re« 
vival  of  many  of  the  pieces  condemned  by  Thb 
Rbhbarbal,  to  which  his  testimony  principally 
applies,  he  says  in  one  of  his  Essays,  that  they 
were  received  with  applause ;  but  in  another,  he 
adds,  that  their  success  arose  from  their  extrava- 
gance, for  he  had  always  observed,  they  had  the 
effect  of  comedy  on  the  audience."*  This  obser- 
vation, however,  which  ^'as  made  in  1698,  seems 
to  refer  more  particularly  to  an  exhibition  in  that 
year,  when  one  of  the  players,  to  retaliate  on  our 
author  for  a  prologue  with  which  he  was  offended, 
in  performing  Almanzor,  probably  endeavoured  to 
excite  laughter  by  making  the  part  ridiculous. 

Dryden,  however,  yielded  so  far  to  the  popular 
tide,  which  now  seemed  to  set  against  heroick 
plays,  as  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  the  buskin  to 
the  sock,  and  in  1672  produced  two  comedies, 
Marbiagb  A-la-modb,  and  Thb  Assignation, 

OR    LOVB    IN    A    NUNNBRY.      MaRRIAGB    A-LA- 

MODB  appean  to  have  been  acted  in  May,  *  and 

*»  Continuation  of  Langbaine's  Account  of  the  English 
Pramatick  Pocts/p.  43. 

'  •  *  The  following  lines  of  the  Prologue  to  Marri ACl 
A-la-mooe,  I  believe,  allude  to  the  equipment  of  the 
flcett  which  afterwards  engaged  the  Dutch  off  Southwold 
Bay,  May  aSth,  1672  : 


VKTDur.  -  loy 

Ths  AuiewATioii  in  die  firfkming  winter.*  lli^ 
were  both  entered  at  Stationen'  Hill,  Mardi  18« 
1670-3/  and  pfinted  in  lG73>     The  fixmer  of 

**  Lord,  how  refonn'd  and  quiet  «e  we  grown, 
**  Since  ill  om  brares  and  all  oar  wiu  are  gone: 
**  Foi»-conier  now  b  free  from  civil  war, 
"  Whiie-wtg  and  vizard  make  no  longer  jar| 
**  Frtma  nd  ikt^tt  have  twept  the  town  to  clear* 
"  Thx  we  can  Mt  in  peace,  aw)  jrm  can  hear." 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  nme  Prologue,  there  is  n  illa> 
lion  to  Ravenicroft'i  Citizkh  tukh'd  Gihtliham, 
which,  Kc<ffding   to  Downea,  (Roic.  Ancl.  p.  ji,) 
wu  the  Kcond  new  plaf  hrought  out  by  the  Duke  of 
York'i  Semnti  it  their  new  theatre  in  Donet  Garden, 
and  wat  acted  with  "grcM  tucceu,  probd>ly  in  Manh  vt 
April,  1671.     T1u>  theatre,  tm  accoant  of  iti  ikaatMNH 
leemt  to  have  been  much  roortcd  to  bjr  ckisena. 
**  Our  city  friendi  t*f<t,r  will  hardly  come, 
**  They,  can  take  up  with  pleasurei  nearer  k»mt ;  • 
"  And  Kc  gay  ihowi  and  gaady  tcene*  eliewhere. 
"  For  «re  prciume  they  seldom  come  to  bear. 
"  But  they  have  now  u'cn  up  a  glorioui  trade, 
*'  And  auhng  Nforecraft  ttndi  in  maM|uende  t 
"  There's  all  our  hope,  for  we  ihall  shew  to-day 
"  A  maiquing  ball,  to  recomoiend  our  play." 

By  "  aUting''  or,  a*  we  should  now  mf,  Jtukiiig,  *■  More- 
craft  strutting  In  maiquerade,"  wit  meuit  Aa  Cittxen 
tum'd  Gentleman,  who  in  the  fifth  act  of  that  piece  is 
created  a  Mitnainoachl,  with  1  great  deal  of  fantaidck 
Turkish  pomp. 

■  Ravenscroft,  in  his  Prelogvc  to  Tni  Carzlui 
Lovui,  wMch  wu  perfomml  in  Lett,  iSygi  alludes «» 
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these  comedies  was  perfbnned  with  success^  being 
enumerated  by  Downes^  the  Ptompteri  among  the 
taking  flays  of  the  King's  Theatre  i  but  The  As* 
siGNATioN  by  the  author's  own  account  was 
danmed. 

In  the  following  year  (^^^L,^^  produced  the 
tragedy  of  Amboyna,  wh*  ^i^^^ySf  was  <^  written 
in  haste,  but  with  an  Ei  m,  ticart/*  for  the  tem- 
porary purpose  of  inflan  w,  iV*  nation  against  the 
Dutch,  with  whom  \  r  v  u  then  at  war.  The 
greater  part  of  this  piece,  wntch  was  entered  in  the 
Sutioners*  Register,  June  26, 1673,  and  published 
soon  afterwards,  is  written  in  prose ;  and  what  is 
not  prose  is  blank  verse.  Though  <*  contrived  and 
written  in  a  month,**  (as  the  author  tells  us,)  ^^  the 
subject  barren,  the  persons  low,  and  the  writing 

The  Assignation,  and  confirmi  the  date  assigned  to 
that  piece : 

'*  An  author  did,  to  please  you,  let  hit  wit  run, 
*'  Of  late  much  on  a  serving-man  and  cittern, 
**  And  yet  you  would  not  like  the  serenade, 
**  Nay,  and  you  damn'd  his  nuns  in  masquerade : 
**  You  did  his  Spanish  singsong  too  abhor, 
''  Ayeque  locura  con  tanto  rigor. 
**  In  fine,  the  whole  by  you  so  much  was  blamed, 
**  To  act  tlieir  paru  the  players  were  ashamed. 
**  Ah,  how  severe  your  malice  was  that  day, 
**  To  damn  at  once  the  poet  and  his  play  !'* 

>  The  former  of  these  plays  was  entered  in  the  Sta- 
tioners* Books  by  a  different  title :  AMOROUS  Adven* 

TURES,  OR  Marriage  A-la»mode» 
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not  heightened  with  many  kbonitd  Kenu,**  it 
apptm  to  have  been  acted  with  tucceu. 

After  the  production  of  the  three  preceding 
playa,  which  were  all  performed  at  the  theatre  in 
lincohi'a  Inn  Fields,  occupied  durit^  Acse  yean 
by  the  King*i  Semnts,  Dryden  appcan  kr  some 
time  to  hare  n  Ic!!  his  dnunatick  laboun  t  £or 
Thb  Statb  of  .  •'.■:  ''CB>'  which  was  published 
in  1674,  could  no  \>:  leen  intended  for  a  stage- 
exhibition,  thoug  -  .  nas  entitled  it  an  opera. 
Mr.  Aubrey,  who  w«^  i  -lonally  acquainted  mth 
Dryden,  infisrms  us,'  that  on  this  occasion  he 
waited  on  tlte  blind'  baid,  with  whom  it  may  be 
presumed  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  and  previous 
to  entering  on  his  task,  asked  his  permission  to  put 
his  great  poem  into  rhyme.  "  Ay,  said  Mihon, 
you  may  M/iny  verses,  if  you  will.**    Dennis,  who 

*  A  title  wmewhat  different  w»  originilly  intended 
for  this  piece  alto ;  for  it  wu  thui  registered  u  Suttonen' 
Hall,  April  17,  1674 :  "Thk  Fall  or  Angels  and 
or  Man  in  Innocencb,  written  by  John  Dryden, 
£k|."  It  wu  not  however  publiihed,  u  appcan  from 
tlie  Preface,  till  after  the  death  of  Milton,  which  happened 
on  Sunday  the  8th  of  November,  1674.  See  the  curious 
depoiilioni  concerning  hia  Nuncupative  Will,  publiihed 
by  Mr.  Walton,  in  one  of  which  a  iervant<maid  who  had 
lived  with  Milton,  depoiet,  that  he  died  late  «  night  m  « 
Sun^,  abottt  a  month  preceding  her  giving  evidence  in 
that  cauie;  which  wu  Sunday  the  1  jth  of  November. 
But  Milton  wu  buried  oa  the  fith|  ibe  evidently  there* 
fore  midook  a  week  in  her  reckoaiDf . 

>  Life  of  Mikoo,  MS. 

T0&.  I.  i 
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was  an  cnthusiastick  admirer  of  MUtoh^t  poeoit 
mentions  a  circumstance  relative  to  this  piece^ 
worth  recording.  ^^  Dry  den/*  (he  pbsctvet,)  i'  in 
hb  Pre&ce  before  Thb  Statr  oy  Inmocbvcb^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  firiti  those  gentlemen 
excepted  whose  verses  are  before  Milton*s  poem^ 
who  discovered  in  so  publick  a  manner  an  extnu 
ordinary  opinion  of  Milton*s  extraordinary  merit. 
And  yet  Mr»  Oryden  at  that  time  knew  not  half 
die  extent  of  his  excellence,  as  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards  he  confessed  to  me,  and  is  pretty 
plain  from  his  writing  Thb  State  op  Innocencb.** 
Had  he  known  the  full  extent  of  Milton's  excel« 
Icnce,  Dennis  thought  he  would  not  have  ventured 
on  this  undertakings  unless  he  designed  to  be  a  foil 
to  him :  ^'  but  they  (he  adds)  who  knew  Mr.  Dry* 
dren,  know  very  well  that  he  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  design  to  be  a  foil  to  any  one/** 

So  little  at  this  time  was  Milton's  great  work 
known  or  admired,  that  Rymer,  who  promise4  in 
1678  to  publish  some  strictures  upon  it,  (a  pro* 
nuse  which  he  never  fulfilled,)  speaks  of  it  with 
extreme  contempt,  as  a  worthless  piece  which  sonti 
are  phased  to  cull  a  poem ;  nor  was  it  much  at<» 
tended  to  till  about  fourteen  years  after  it  had  been 
converted  into  an  opera.  Our  author,  however, 
with  equal  candour,  modesty,  and  good  taste,  thus 
highly  extols  it :  '^  I  cannot,  without  injury  to  the 
deceased  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  acknow- 

*  Dennis's  Leuers,  vol.  t.  p.  75,  8vo.  1781. 
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ledge  diat  this  poefti  [Thb  Statb  op  IimocBHCB] 
has  fecehred  its  ebtiie  fbandationi  part  of  the  At* 
ugn^  and  many  of  the  ornaments,  from  him* 
Wbit  I  hare  boiTowcd  will  be  lo  eanly  disqemed 
from  my  mean  productionsy  diat  I  shall  not  need 
to  point  the  reader  to  die  places*  And  truly  I 
should  be  sorry  for  my  tmn  sake^  that  any  out 
should  take  the  pains  to  compare  them  tDgether» 
the  original  being  undoubtedly  one  of  die  grtatesti 
most  nobki  and  suUime  poemsi  which  either  dm 
age  or  nadon  has  produced.*' 

In  consequence  of  some  manuscript  copies  of 
this  opera  baring  got  abroad,  it  seems  to  havt 
be«n  attacked  before  it  had  yet  appeared  in  print  | 
for  he  teUs  us  duit  *'  Milton  had  been  taxed  hf 
some  frlse  criticks  for  chooang  a  supernatural  argU4 
ment  r  and  he  quotes  four  of  his  own  lines,  which^ 
he  says,  had  been  *^  lufiiciendy  cauTassed  by  hti 
in*natured  censurcn  :** 

"  Cherub  and  Seraph,  carelesi  of  their  charge, 
'*  And  wanton  in  full  ease  now  live  at  large ; 
**  Unguarded  leave  the  patses  of  the  sky, 
^  And  all  dissolved  in  hallelujahs  lie/' 


pamphlet  which  contaim  these  remarks^ 
I  have  never  seen. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  Milton*s  poem,  an 
anecdote  concerning  it,  in  which  our  author  makes 
a  considerable  figure,  ipay^not  improperly  be  no* 
tioed  i  .thou^  Uke  .miiiy  other  traditional  stories^ 
it  wiU  not.b^  a  Tery  .rigjkl  eiaminatiom    Tbd 
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elder  Richaidian»  ipeakiiig  of  the  tirdy  lepatadon 
of  Pa&adisb  Lost,  tells  us,  (and  the  tide  his  been 
repeated  in  various  Lives  of  Milton,)  that  he  was 
infonaed  by  Sir  George  Hungerfordi  an  ancient 
member  of  parliament,  (many  yean  previous  to 
1734,)  that  Sir  John  Denham  came  into   the 
House  one  morning  with  a  sheet  ot  Paradisb 
Lost  wet  from  the  press,  in  his  hand ;  and  being 
asked  what  it  was,  he  replied,  *^  pari  0/  the  noblest 
poem  that  ever  was  written  in  aty  language  or  in 
any  age^*    However,  the  book  remiuned  unknown 
till  it  was  produced  about  two  years  afterwards  by 
Lord  Buckhurst  on  the  following  occasion.    That 
nobleman,  in  company  with  Mr.  Fleetwood  Shep* 
hard,  (who  firequendy  told  the  story  to  Dr.  Tancred 
Robinson,  an  eminent  physician,  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son*s  informer,)  looking  over  some  books  in  Little 
Britain,  met  with  Pabadisb  Lost  ;  and  being  sur- 
prised with  some  passages  in  turning  it  over,  bought 
it.     The  bookseller  requested  his  Lordship  to 
speak  in  its  favour,  if  he  liked  it ;  for  the  impression 
lay  on  his  hands  as  waste  paper.    Lord  Buckhurst, 
(whom  Richardson  inaccurately  calls  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  for  he  did  not  succeed  to  that  tide  till 
some  years  afterwards,)  havmg  read  the  poem,  sent 
it  to  Dryden,  who  in  a  short  time  returned  it  with 
this  answer :  '^  This  man  cuts  us  all  out.  and  the 
ancients  too*^—**  Much  the  same  character  (adds 
Mr.  Richardson)  he  gave  of  it  to  a  north-coimtry 
gendeman,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  book,  he 
being  a  great  reader,  but  not  in  a  right  train. 
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coming  to  town  seldom,  and  keeping  little  com^ 
ptnjr.  Dryden  amazed  him  with  speaking  so 
loftiljr  of  it  «'  MThy,  Mr.  Dryden,  says  he,  {Sit 
W.  L.  told  me  the  thing  himself,)  'tis  not  in 
rhyme.**  "  No  j  [replied  Dryden,]  nor  wouU  1 
have  dene  my  Virgil  m  rhyme^  if  twos  tp  begin  it 
again.**  ^  This  conversation,  which  is  said  to  have 
passed  between  the  gendeman  here  alluded  to 
under  the  initial  letters  W.  L.,  and  our  authoTi 
while  he  was  engaged  in  his  translation  of  Virgil, 
will  be  more  properly  conddered  in  another  place  s 
but  the  former  anecdote  requires  some  litde  ob« 
iervation« 

How  Sir  John  Denham  should  get  into  his 
hands  one  of  the  sheets  of  Paradisb  Lost,  while 
it  was  working  off*  at  the  press,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  conceiTC.  The  proof-sheets  of  every  book,  u 
well  as  the  finished  sheets  when  worked  ofF,  pre* 
vious  to  publication  are  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  no  person  but  the  author,  or  the  persons  to  whom 
he  may  confide  them  i  and  there  b  no  evidence 
or  probability  that  any  intimacy  subsisted  between 
Sir  John  Denham  and  Milton.  Here  then  is  the 
first  difiliculty.  The  next  is,  that  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year  l067i  when  Kfilton's  poem  pro« 
bably  was  passing  through  the  press,  tfie  Kdght 
was  disordered  in  his  understandihg :  but  a  stronger 
objection  renuuns  behind  i  for  on  examinadoii,  it 

« 

'  ^  *'  ExptanMory  Kokes  imi  Remarki  on  Milton^s  Pa« 
RADisa  Lost/*  kc.  8vo.  1734 1  p^  exit. 
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will  be  foond 'tbtt  Deohain^  who  b  nud  to  have 
thus  bUxoned  Paradise  Lost  io  ithe  House  of 
Commons^  was  never  in  parliameAt;    Lot  us,  hoir- 
ever,  wave  this  objection,  and  suppose  this. eulogy 
to  have  been  pronounced  in  a  lull  House  of  Com« 
mons  in  1667,  in  which  year  Mikon's  great  poem 
according  to  some  of  the  titlepages  first  appeared, 
whilst  odien  have  the  dates  of  i66b  and  1669.' 
So  little  eiTea  had  Denham's  commendation,  that 
we  find  in  two  years  afunvards  almost  the  whole 
impression  lying  on  the  bookseller*s  hands  as  waste* 
paper :  during  which  time  Dryden,  a  poet  him« 
self,  living  among  poets,  and  personally  acquainted 
with  Milton,  had  never  seen  it  I    And  to  crown 
all>  by  the  original  contract  between  Milton  and 
Simmons,  the  printer,  dated  April  27,  1667,  it  was 
stipulated,  that  whenever  thirteen  hutidred  books 
were  sold,  he  should  receive  five  pounds,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  sum  originally  paid  on  the  sale  of  the 
copy :  and  this  second  sum  of  five  pounds  was 
paid  to  him,  as  appears  from  tlie  receipt,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1669 :  so  that  in  two  years  aflcr  the 
original  publicarion,  we  find^  that  instead  of  almost 
the  whole  impression  then  lying  on  the  bookseller*s 
hands,  thirteen  hundred  out  of  fifteen  hundred 
copicjs  of  this  poem  had  been  dispersed.    Unless 


*  Paradisx  Lost,  a  poem  by  J.  M.  wis  entered  10 
ihe  SutioncrsVBooks  by  Samuel  Symons,  Aug.  so,  1669. 
It  was  sold  for  three  shiUingSi  as  appears  from  a  note  in 
the  titlcpage  of  my  copy.. 
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therefore,  almost  every  species  of  incongruity  and 
contradiction  can  authenticate  a  narratiTei  this 
anecdote  must  be  rejected  as  wholly  unworthy  of 
credit. 

A  month  only  having  been  employed  on  Thi 
Stats  or  In nocbncB)  our  author  had  full  leisure 
far  the  composition  of  AvaBKO-Zafeit,  a  tragedy, 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  spring  of  l675|  or  be^ 
fore,  being  entered  in  the  Stationers*  Register,  tm 
the  29th  of  November  in  that  year,  and  published 
probably  in  the  next  month,  though  according  ttt 
the  usual  practice  of  booksellers  it  bean  the  date 
of  1676.  In  the  Prologue  to  this  tragedy,  which 
is  written  in  heroick  couplets,  he  confessed  that 
he  was  become  weary  of '*  his  old  mistress,  rhym«,** 
and  accordingly  this  is  the  last  heroick  tragedy 
which  he  produced.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
change  of  opinion  is  so  forceable,  with  respect  td 
dramatick  compositions,  that  it  is  surprising  h« 
should  not  have  been  struck  by  it  at  an  eaAitr 
period: 

**  Pai^lon't  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetterl  bound, 
**  And  nature  diet  hitn  like  ehchanted  gi*outtd/' 

The  interest  which  Charles  the  Secbrtd  took  ih 
the  exhibitions  of  the  stage  is  well  known,  and  is 
strongly  evinced  by  a  passage  in  the  dedication  of 
this  piece  to  the  Eiui  of  Mulgtave,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  manuscript  was  perused  by  the  King, 
before  it  received  the  author^s  last  hand,  and  that 
**  the  most  considerable  event  of  ti  was  modelled 
by  his  royal  jpleasunt* 
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In  1676  and  l677i  Dryden  appears  to  hate 
been  employed  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  All  pob 
LovB|  and  the  comedy  of  Limbbrhaic,*  which 
were  both  printed  in  1678.  His  friend  Sir  Charles 
Sidley  had  produced,  probably  in  the  winter  of 
1676,  a  tragedy  in  rhyme  on  tlie  subject  of  An- 
tony AND  Clbopatba,  wth  some  success;  but 
doubtless  it  was  driven  from  the  stage,  as  soon  as 
^^  the  only  play  which  our  author  wrote  for  him« 
self,**  made  its  appearance.  '^  The  rest,  (he  tells 
us,)  were  given  to  the  people.** 

For  many  years  after  the  Restorarion,  the  repu- 
tation of  Ben  Jonson  stood  so  high,  that  to  deny 
his  superlative  merit  above  all  the.  other  dramarick 
writers  of  England,  was  considered  as  a  kind  of 
sacrilege.  About  this  time  a  better  taste  began  to 
dawn,  and  chiefly  by  I>ryden*s  means  the  tran- 
scendent excellencies  of  Shakspeare  began  to  be 
understood,  though  he  was  yet  but  little  studied, 
and  few  of  his  plays  were  acted.  As  in  the  Pro* 
logue  to  Aurbng-Zebb,  Dryden  had  paid  that  in- 
comparable poet  a  high  compliment,'  so  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  Preface  to  All  pob  Love  he 
thus  extols  him : 


9  All  for  Love  was  entered  at  Sutioners'  Hall  by 
H.  Herrtngman,  January  31,  iSyj^B.    Of  Limberiiam^ 
I  could  find  no  notice  in  the  Sutioners*  Register. 
"  **  But  spite  of  all  his  pride,  a  secret  shame 
**  Invades  liis  breast  at  Shakspeare's  honour'd  name : 
^'  Aw'd  when  he  hears  his  godlike  Romans  rage, 
**  He,  in  a  just  despair,  would  quit  the  suge.** 


^  I  bopc  I  need  not  to  c  b[iihh  nyscll^  ant  I 
hsf^  DoC  copied  wpf  Mittinf  senrildy.  W^oids  tod 
phrase f  imsi  of  iKCCwiy  wccitc  t  ciunge  in  voC'* 
cecding  i^es :  bar  il  b  almosr  a  nanck  thit  nmch 
of  bb  famgnge  mntiiis  io  pare ;  and  that  be  who 
begpn  dmnttidc  potifjf  anwngirt.  ns,  antaught  bjf 
any,  and  as  Ben  Jonsoo  tdb  iis»  widioot  learning 
should  by  die  fiofce  of  his  09m  genius  pernxui  so 
mnch^  dhat  in  a  minner  be  has  left  no  piaise  fcr 
vxf  who  come  after  him.  The  occasion  b  Cur, 
and  die  mb^ect  would  be  plrasMfj  to  handle  die 
dificrence  of  styles  between  him  and  Fletcher,  and 
wherein  and  how  fiv  they  aic  bodi  to  be  MMtAtrf. 
But  since  I  most  not  be  orcr-confident  of  my  own 
perfomiance  after  hiniy  it  will  be  prudence  in  me 
to  be  silent.  Yet  I  hope  I  may  affirm,  and  with* 
out  Tanity,  that  by  imitamng  him  I  have  excdled 
myself  throu^ioot  the  play;  and  particulariy  that 
1  prefier  the  scene  betwbct  Antony  and  VenticUus  to 
any  thing  which  I  hare  written  in  thb  kind.** 

Of  die  comedy  of  LuciBanAMy  which  was  acted 
at  the  Duke*s  theatre,  die  fioe  b  well  known :  k 
expired,  by  the  anthor^s  own  conftmon,  on  die 
third  ^ght,  ^  (or  having,**  as  he  states,  ^  expressed 
too  much  of  die  rices  it  decries.**  Lai^;baine 
suggests,  diat  it  was  condemned  fa  eiqxMingdie 
keying  part  of  the  town.  I  hare,  I  diink,  some« 
wlme  read,  diat  die  author,  in  the  chanicter  of 
Limberham,  had  Loid  Shaftesbury  partkubily  in 
viewi  whose  partisans  were  pfobaUy  U^y  of- 
fSmdedf  and  joined  heartily  in  its  coiidftnnation>* 
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BAuch  of  what  diseased  on  the  stagey  w<;  are.told^ 
was  cither  akercd  or  omitted  in  the  prints  Thki 
comedy  ia^  however,  I  believe,  yet  extant  in  its 
original  state ;  for  some  years  ago  I  saw  a  aumu-9 
script  copy  of  it,  which  had  been  found  by  Lord 
Bolingbrd^e  among  the  sweepmgs  of  Pope*s  atudy^ 
in  which  a  pen  had  been  drawn  through  sevenl 
exceptionable  passages,  that  do  not  appear  in  the 
printed  play. 

The  contract  which  had  subsisted  for  many 
years  between  Dryden  and  the  King*s  Company  of 
comedians,  appears  about  this  time  to  have  been 
dissolved,  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement, 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  discovery.  Hence  we 
find  his  three  next  dramas,  as  well  as  that  last 
mentioned,  exhibited  at  the  theatre  of  their  oppo^ 
nents,  in  Dorset  Gardens.      • 

Of  the  tragedy  of  Oedipus,  which  was  written 
in  conjunction  with  Nat.  Lee,  and  acted  with  great 
applause  ten  nights  successively,'  I  have  not  found 
any  notice  in  the  Stationers*  Register.  Tliis  play, 
of  which  Dryden  formed  the  general  scheme,  and 
contributed  the  first  and  third  acts,^  was  published 
in  1679,  as  was  tlie  alterarion  of  Shakspeare*s 
Troilus  and  Cbessida,  under  the  ride  of  TauTH 

*  In  the  Prologue  to  All  fok  Lov£|  acted  not  long 
before,  wc  liave— 

**  In  short  t  a  pattern  and  companion  fit 
**  For  all  the  keeping  Tanies  of  the  pit.*' 

I  Rose.  Amgl.  p.  37* 

«  Vindication  of  The  Dure  op  Guise,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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tooMD'  TOO  t ATI.  The  Essay  |>refixed  to  it^ 
«'  On  the  grounds  of  Criticism  in  TMgedy,**  Ap^ 
petrs  to  hive  been  in  after-diought ;  for  ^e  phy 
itself  was  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  by  Jacob 
Tonson,  now  become  our  author*s  bookselle#» 
April  14|  1679,  and  oh  the  iBth  of  the  following 
June  the  Critical  Essay  was  icfiarately  registered^ 
having  probably  been  written  in  the  interrenii^ 
period. 

Oiir  authoi^s  pension  hairing  been  withheld  for 
some  time^  this  circtrnistance,  if  we  are  to  belieit 
z  lampoon  of  that  day,'  gave  rise  to  the  tn^^ 
comedy  of  Ths  Spakcsh  Feiai  !  but  however  h€ 
might  complain  of  the  tardiness  of  payment,  it  il 
highly  improbable  that  he  should  thus  express  his 
resentment  at  a  delay  which  he  must  haire  known 
arose  solely  (ram  the  poverty  of  die  Exchequer« 
It  was  acted  ^ith  great  success/  probably  in  Febi 
\^U%  for  the  concluding  lines  of  the  t^logite 
seem  to  allude  to  the  recent  murder  of  Mr.  Thynhe 
on  the  12th  of  the  preceding  months 

The  two  Companies  of  Players  called  the  King*4 
and  the  Duke*s  Servants,  who  had  for  above  twenty 
yean  continued  a  contention  detrimental  tb  theM 

.  •        '         •  ■  •        ■:../■:  -i 

I  The  LiiuREATt  &lio«  t6S;4  '  ; 

*  **  It  %mi  excellently  acted,  (ta/i  Downes,)  and  pro* 
doccd  a  van  profit  to  the  company/'  Rose.  Ai«o«  uii  sup. 
Nokett  the  celebrated  actor,  was  ttitieh  admired  tii  the 
pan  of  Gomeit  and  Antony  Leigh  in  thai  of  the  Friar  1 
in  which  tfaaraoter  Leigh  was  drmfn  al^U  length  by 
Kneller,  foe  Charles,  Eart  of  Dors^  * 
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both>  uid,  u  our  Author  hu  expressed  it,  f*  lik« 
monarchs,  were  netrly  nuned  by  an  e^tenuve 
war&re,**  in  10S1  resolved  to  cease  all  further 
hostilities,  and  to  form  thenuelves  into  one  body, 
Their  coalitbn  took  place  near  the  close  of  this 
year  i  ^  and  Dryden  famished  the  New  United  Com- 
pany with  ft  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  which  were 
•poJten  at  ,the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  Drury* 
Lane,  Nov.  i€,  l682.*  On  the  30ch  of  the  same 
month  was  performed  for  the  first  time  the  tragedy 
of  The  Dvkb  op  Guise,  of  which  Nat.  Lee  con- 
tributed two-thirds,  and  Dryden  the  first  scene, 
the  whole  fourth  act,  and  the  first  half,  or  some- 
what more,  of  the  fifth.*  He  likewise  ftimished, 
beside  the  Proline  and  Epilogue,  as  they  now 
appear,  another  Epilogue*  intended  to  have  been 
spoken  in  the  preceding  sununer,  when  this  play 
was  fort)idden  to  be  acted ;  which  has  not  been 
preserved  in  his  works. — On  the  controversy  which 
Thk  Du)cb  op  Guibb  occauoned,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell,  as  an  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
notes  subjoined  to  the  Vindication  of  that  piece, 
which  was  published  about  three  months  after- 
,  wards  by  our  author.— The  parallel  here  intended 
between  the  leaguers  of  France  and  the  Engfish 
and  Scottish  Covenanters,  had  been  pointed  out 

1  Gibber  (Apolocy,  p.  6i,)  lui  inaccurately . staled 
that  the  two  coiopaniei  uuited  in  1684. 

•  MS.  Luttrell. 

'  Vindication  of  The  Duke  or  GuiSEt  vol.  ii.  p.  75* 

*  A  hatf.ihect  in  Mr.  Bindley's  Collection. 
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many  yean  befiwe  hy  Dr.  Ryres  in  lus  Mncv' 
kius  RctTicvi. 

Drydcn's  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
vrhich  induced  him  to  rerise  and  new-model  this 
early  production  of  his  mux,  was  manifested  some 
months  before  in  a  Prologue  on  the  Duke's  return 
from  Scodand,  which  was  spoken  before  Vbtticb 
Presbbvbd  on  the  21st  of  April,  l082,  and  an^ 
other  in  honour  of  the  Duchess,  spoken  before  the 
same  play  on  the  31st  of  the  ensuing  May.  On 
each  of  these  occasions,  Otway  furnished  an  Epi^ 
Ipgue.  The  former  of  these  Epilogues,  which  is 
extfenwljr  long,  and  together  with  the  original 
pditical  Prologue  to  that  tragedy  probably  ocet^ 
uimed  a  severe  attack  on  htm  by  Shadwell,  hat 
been  preserved  by  Fentoni  but  of  the  other  I 
have  never  seen  a  copy  except  the  original  half- 
sheet  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bindley. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  that  period 
which  may  be  considered  As  the  Utird  portion  of 
our  author's  dranurick  life.  It  remains  only  to 
take  a  sl^ht  surrey  of  the  various  contests  in  which 
during  this  period  he  was  engaged  with  authon 
and  othen,  die  meanest  of  whom  his  admitable 
poetry  has  rendered  immortal. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester  was,  indeed,  a  poet  of  a 
h^her  class,  and  wanted  not  his  aid  to  be  remem- 
bered^  Di*.  Johnson  expresses  sMne  surprise  that 
**  Diyden,  hi  the  DoUouion  of  Marbiaob  A-lao 
MODS  to  dus  fioUeman  should  have  acknowledged 
him  ai  the  defended  of  fail  poetryt  and  th^  pro- 
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moter  of  his  fi>rtuDe»  whom  yet  tnditioa  aluftji 
represents  as  his  enemy^  and  who  b  mentioned  by 
him  with  some  disrespea  in  the  Pifficc  to  Jove* 
nal.**  But  a  Utde  attention  to  dates  will  solve  this 
difficulty.  Lord  Rochester^  in  1668,  at  the  ^ly 
age  of  one-and^twenty.  had  the  honour  to  be 
appointed  a  Gkntleman  of  the  Bed*chamber  to 
Charles  the  Second^  who  took  great  delight  in  hit 
company.  It  is  highly  probable  tliat  the  advance- 
ment of  fortune  to  which  Dryden  alludes,  was,  his 
contributing,  with  others,  to  obtain  for  him  the 
office  of  Poet  Laureate.  Being  by  his  place  much 
about  the  King,  he  resided  chiefly  in  London,  and 
the  theatre  engaged  much  of  his  attention.  His 
good  sense  and  good  taste  could  not  but  have  had 
a  strong  perception  of  the  excellence  of  Dr}'den*s 
poetical  talents,  to  which  we  may  be  sure  he  always 
did  justice  in  his  heart,  though  at  one  time  he  was 
induced  by  spleen  to  speak  slightingly  of  him.  In 
1673,  Marriagb  A-la^mook  was  dedicated  to 
him ;  and  they  were  then  on  such  friendly  terms 
as  to  correspond  together,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Dryden  to  him,  which  will  be  found  in  a  sub** 
sequent  page.  Whether,  however,  from  a  jealousy 
in  his  nature,  which  could  not  endure  that  the 
reputation  even  of  those  whom  he  patronized 
should  rise  above  a  certain  point,  or  from  caprice^ 
or  from  whatever  other  cause,  he  not  only  neglected^ 
but  ridiculed  and  endeavoured  to  depreciate  several 
poets  whom  he  had  previously  commended  and 
supported.  Otway,  in  the  Fte£3ice  to  Doir  CAUOSt 
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in  1676}  tayif  h<  "  could  nem  «nou§fb  ■cknow* 
ledge  the  unipeak^le  ohligatioiu  he  had  received 
fnxn  the  Eul  of  Rochester,  who  teemed  altnote 
to  nuke  it  his  businesi  to  establish  that  play  in  the 
good  opiiuon  of  ^e  Kii%  and  his  Ro]ral  Highneal 
[the  Duke  of  York]  :**  and  in  the  following  year, 
in  the  Dcdicatioa  of  TiTua  and  BtaBNica  to  th* 
same  nobleman,  he  owns  with  gratitude,  that  h« 
had  found  him  a  most  generoo^  and  bountifid 
.  patron.  Tet  of  poor  Otway  in  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, in  I,  Shsiow  op  nm  Foiti,  Rbchttter 
ihoawrites: 

**  Tom  Otwajr  came  next*  Tom  Shadwell'i  dear  uny/. 
**  And  iwcan  for  beroicki  he  writci  belt  of  any ; 
"  Don  Carlos  hit  pocketi  to  amply  had  fiU'd,, 
"  Th«  hii  mange  wu  quite  cur'd,  and  hit  lice  were 

alUill'd. 
"  But  Apollo  hid  leen  hii  face  on  the  ttage,  V 

"  And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engi^  r 

"  The  icum  of  a  playhoutc  For  tiic  prap  pf  an  a|e."Jt 

In  like  ttianner,  having  raised  Crowne  into  some 
degree  of  reputation,  in  two  years  afterwards,  on 
his  Dbitruction  or  JaauaALuc  meeting  with 
great  success,  Rochester  withdrew  his  favour  ftoAt 

*  Otway  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  part  of  ihtXiag 
in  Mn.  BeWs  JiALoi)i  Bridegroom,  which  wai  pcr^ 
fonned  ti  the  Duke'k  Theitrt  ta  '1678  t  but  .w*i  ao 
**  datA'd,"  at  Oownea  ekpftiiei  tt,  b^  the  fulneit  of  thd 
hWM,  »  iriilcH  put  him  into  a  tMneH^oiM  affHaft  tM  U 
«n  ipoiled  Iv  u  actoril'  -Rosc.AHe&.  p.  14.     .- 
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him,  ^  asif»**  lays  the  tiithor  oft  pretended  letter 
under  the  name  of  St.  Evremont,  ^^  he  would  be 
itUl  in  eontndictioa  to  the  town.**  Nor  did  Shad* 
well  or  Settle  escape  from  his  satire,  though^  for 
particular  purposes,  he  at  one  period  was  their  pro- 
tector. But  in  addition  to  the  general  inconstancy 
or  jealousy  of  his  nature,  another  motive  prompted 
hiia  to  endeavour  to  mortify  and  depress  our  au- 
thor :  this  was  Dr)'den*s  attachment  to  Sheffield, 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  had  publickly  branded 
Rochester  as  a  coward  for  refusing  to  fight  him. 
Dryden*8  intimacy  with  Sheffield  probably  com- 
menced about  the  end  of  the  year  1673,  when  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old ;  from  which  time  to  that 
of  his  own  death,  Rochester  was  a  determined 
enemy  of  our  author.  In  return  for  the  Dedica- 
tion of  Marriaob  A-la-modb  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  he  appears  to  have  written  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Dryden,  not  now  extant,  which  produced 
the  letter  from  the  poet  already  mentioned :  but 
soon  afterwards  all  friendly  correspondence  and 
intercourse  must  have  ceased  between  them ;  for 
in  this  very  year  he  warmly  espoused  the  interest 
of  Elkanah  Settle,  introduced  him  at  Court  as  a 
rival,  if  not  superiour  poet,  and  wrote  a  Prologue 
which  was  spoken  before  that  author*s  Emprbss 
OF  Morocco,  when  it  was  exhibited  at  Whitehall. 
To  this  play,  which  was  published  in  1673,  is 
prefixed  a  Dedication  containing  some  sarcasms  on 
Dryden,  or  as  he  expresses  it,  ^'  a  most  arro- 
gant, calumniating,  ill-natured,  and  scandalous  pre- 


bet  ;**  and  ftin  more  to  iggnvate  the  offence,  the 
pbqr  ^"^  ornamented  widi  tcnlptiiresy  and  told  at 
an  uncommon  price.    To  discourage  Settlers  pe- 
tulance, Dryden,  in  coii|unction  widi  Crowne  and 
Shadwdl,  widi  whom  he  was  then  on  amicable 
terms,  in  1674,  wrote  some  Strictures   on  Tni 
Emprsss  op  Morocco,  to  shew  how  litde  the 
audior  of  diat  tnigedy  was  entitled  to  the  new  rank 
in  which  Rochester  had  placed  him.    That  a  man 
who  in  his  proudest  days  appean  to  hare  been 
desirous  of  acquiring  fiune  by  the  contrivance 
of  a  pappet-shew,*  and  by  writing  rerses  for  the 
Gty  Pigeants,— who  finally  was  sunk  so  low  u 
to  be  employed  in  making  machinery  (or  Bartho«> 
lomew  Fair,  and  in  his  old  ag^  condescended  to 
act  in  the  Droll  of  St.  Gborgb  .in  a  dragon  of 
green  leather  rf  Us  cwn  inveniion^-^^Azt  such  t 
man  should  erer  have  been  die  antagonist  and  rival 
of  Dryden,  is  so  extraordinary,  dut  were  not  die 
fiurt  supported  by  indi^[mtable  evidence,  it  would 
scarcely  be   credited.     Nothing  however,  says 
Dennis,  '*  is  more  certain,  than  that  Mr.  Settle^ 
who  is  now  [1717]  die  Gty  Poet,  was  farmeriy  t 
poet  of  the  Court.    Andat  what  time  was  he  so? 
Why,  in  die  reign  of  King  Quries  the  Second^ 
when  diat  Court  was  more  pdlant  and  more  polite 


^  **  In  fiffe*works  give  htm  love  to  vent  hb  spittt    . 

.  "^^  These  are  the  only  serpefiis  he  can  write : 

**  The  heijght  of  hti  ambition  iS|  we  know, . 

^Bttitobe9iai«rr/«/i^JUiir.**  \»  /  ' 

'  >'  Sceond Patt of  AiSALOli hoi AcnitorittL. 
VOL.  t.  .  k 
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than  ever  the  English  Court  periu^M  hid  been 
before :  when  there  was  at  Court  the  present  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckbghani»  the  late  Earl  of 
Dorset,  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  famous  for 
his  wit  and  poetry,  Sir  Charles  Sidley,  Mri  Sanlle, 
Mr.  Buckley,  and  several  others. 

'*  Mr.  Settle's  first  tragedy,  Caiibysbs,  Kino  op 
Persia,  was  acted  for  three  weeks  together.  Hie 
second,  which  was  The  Empress  of  Moro.cco, 
was  acted  for  a  month  together,  and  was  in  such 
high  esteem  both  with  the  Court  and  Town,  that 
it  was  acted  at  Whiteliall  before  the  King  by  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Court ;  and  the  Pro- 
logue, which  was  spoken  by  the  Lady  Betty 
Howard,  was  writ  by  the  famous  Lord  Rochester. 
The  bookseller  who  printed  it,  depending  upon 
the  prepossession  of  the  town,  ventured  to  disdn^* 
guish  it  from  all  the  plays  that  had  been  ever  pub 
lished  before ;  for  it  was  the  first  play  that  ever 
was  sold  m  England  for  two  shillings,  and  the  first 
that  ever  was  printed  with  cuts.  The  booksellers 
at  that  time  of  day  had  not  discovered  so  much 
of  the  weakness  of  their  gentle  readers  as  they  have 
done  since,  nor  so  plainly  discovered  that  fools, 
like  children,  are  to  be  drawn  in  by  gewgaws.— 
Well ;  but  what  was  the  event  of  this  great  suc-^ 
cess  ?  Mr.  Settle  began  to  grow  insolent,  as  any 
one  may  see,  who  reads  the  Episde  Dedicatory  to 
The  Empress  op  Morocco;  Mr.  Dryden,^  Mr. 
Shad  well,  and  Mr.  Crowne,  began  to  grow  jealous  s 
and  they  three  in  confederacy  wrote  Remarks  on 


; 
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Tm  Emv ABss  OF  MoBocco.  Mr.  Sctde  answtied 
them ;  ind,  according  to  die  opinion  which  the 
town  d^en  had  of  die  matter^  (for  I  hare  utteriy 
fbigoc  the  controversy,)  had  by  much  die  better 
of  them  all.  In  riiort,  Mr.  Setde  was  dien  a  for- 
midable rival  to  Mr.  Dryden;  and  I  remcnAer 
Tcry  well,  that  not  only  the  town,  but  the  tJni« 
yerstty  of  Cambridge,  was  very  much  divided  itt 
their  opinions  about  the  preference  that  ou^  to 
be  given  to  them ;  and  in  both  places  the  younger 
fry  inctined  to  Elkanah."* 

This  account,  though  in  getiend  true,  like  tnafiy 
others  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  il 
not  tme  in  all  its  parts.  Dennis,  who  was  bom  in 
1657,  went  to  Caius  College  m  Cambridge  some 
yean  after  Thb  EicrRBss  or  Morocco  was  first 
acted,*  at  which  time  he  was  at  Harrow  school : 
his  relation  therefore  in  some  measure  nmst  have 
been  grounded  upon  hearsay,  Camrysbs,  instead 
of  being  played  for  three  w^h  hgeiker,  was  acted 
only  six  nighti  successively  :^  and  dierefore  some 


*  **  Johannes  Dennis,   Franciici  filtui,  e^hippiarii, 
Londini  natoi,  litcrisq;  gram,  inscitiiltti  per  mi.*-*-^^  sob 
magiiuo  Ellyt,  deyide  aptid  Harrowe  sab  magiitro  Home 
per  quinquennionuadmisius^  Jan.  13,1675,  Pbi.Min« 
in  Conmi*  Scholar,  an.  nana  i8«  sab  tuitll  -Msgisui 
Ellyi.**    Coll.  Caii.  Regr. 
1679.  Joh.  Dennis,  CdlK  CA.  Art;  Bac*    Ibidenu 
4  Rose  Angl.  p.  as.    Downes,  the  ambor  of  ihn 
book  was  Protopcer  Co  die  Dtaie  of  York's  Cottpai^  of 
Cooiadiaosi  by  wbom  Caiuysu  was  aoad. 
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allowance  must  be  made  for  exaggeiadon  with 
respect  to  The  Emvuss  of  Morocco,  Dennis's 
testimony^  however,  is  perfectly  unexceptionable 
with  regard  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  in  Januiuryi  1 67  5-6 ; 
and  after  all  abatements,  it  appears  that  in  Londoni 
pardy  from  the  protection  of  Rochester,  and 
pardy  by  the  clamour  of  the  party  for  whom  Settle 
at  a  subsequent  period  wrote,  he  was  for  several 
years  preposterously  elevated  into  a  competition 
with  Dryden.  Rochester,  however,  soon  grew 
weary  of  him,  and  that  he  might  not  be  too  much 
elated  by  the  recent  applause  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, in  1675  recommended  Crowne  to  the  King 
to  write  the  Masque  of  Calisto,  which  was  per- 
formed at  Court  by  the  Princesses,  Mary  and  Anne, 
each  of  whom  sat  afterwards  on  the  English 
throne,  and  five  other  ladies;  aided  by  several 
noblemen,  and  various  performen  from  the  King's 
Theatre,  who  joined  in  the  songs  and  dances,* 

*  The  periont  of  thit  Masque  were  represented  at 
follows :  CalistOy  by  the  Lady  Mary ;  Nyphe,  by  Lady 
Anne ;  Jupiter,  by  Lady  Henrietu  Wentwortli  (for  whom 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  deserted  hit  wife) ;  Juno«  by  the 
Coumett  of  Sustex;  .Psec^t«  by  Lady  Mary  Mordaunt; 
Diana,  by  Mrt.  Blague,  late  Maid  of  Honour  to  the 
Queen ;  and  Mercury  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Jennings,  Maid  of 
Honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  afterwards  Duchess 
of  Marlborough* 

Nymphs  attending  Diana,  and  performert  in  the 
Dances,  the  Countess  of  Derby,  the  Countess  of  Pern* 
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The  piece  was  idMmcd  itid  pcffxnwd  nor  duftj 
tiroes;  and accofifiag to dwradiac's account,  "the 
dandt^  ang^i^  tnil  maack,  which  were  all  in 
die  h^hest  periectkMi,  and  die  gnccfiil  acticn^iiH 
compaiable  beauty  and  ^ilendid  habits  of  die  prin- 
cesses, whose  histR  receifed  no  modcnte  increiae 
from  the  bcnitics  and  fkh  habits  of  dwse  bdiea 
who  accon^unicd  them,  aflbrdcd  die  qiectaton 
extraordinary  dd^fat." — By  die  leconmieDdatjao 
ofOowne,  Rochestct's  malice  was  doobty  gnti- 
lied ;  lur  beside  mottifyiiig  Settk,  a  maiked  di^ 
was  shewn  to  Dryden,  whose  office  as  Poet  lau- 
reate it  peculiariy  was  to  compose  sndi  entertain- 
metits  for  the  Cooit.  His  fedii^  however,  on 
this  occanon  did  not  prevent  him  from  wiidi^  an 
EjHiogue,  which  was  intended  to  hare  been  spoken 
afta  the  representation  of  diis  masque  at  Coott, 
but  which,  1  soppose  by  Rochestei's  ioteifereuc^ 
was  rejected. 

Sooo  aneiwards,  accotdu^  to  die  nccount  giiren 
by  Sheflield,  Doke  of  Buckingham,  was  written 
the  EssAT  OM  Satiu^  which  is  comrooiily  iiq»- 

bnike.  \jiy  CMlnriiie  Herbeit,  Mn.  fkxgenii,  mi 
Mn.  FnzcTi  Mad  of  Hoaoin-  lo  the  Qoetm, 

Male  Dmccn,  the  Doke  of  MoomoMh.  Vifcoual 
Dunblaiae,  Lord  Daiiicovt.  Mr.  Treror,  Mr.  Hme* 
Mr.  Lane. 

Perfonnen  from  die  thotfes,  who  acted  in  ihe  Pro.  ~ 
logiK  ami  in  the  ChoniMS,  Mr.  Hat.  Mr.  Twker,  Mr. 
Richardion,  Mr.  Mmh,  jan.  Mr.  Ford.  Mn.  Dtrii. 
Mn.  Kni^  Mts.BaUer. 
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posed  to  hAv«  been  the  joiiit*production  of  that* 
noMeiMQ  and  our  author*    Dr.  Lockiery  who  hai 
already  been  mentioned,  thought  that  Dryden  had 
the  principal  hand  in  this  piece,  and  that  Sheffield 
only  made  a  few  verbal  alterations  */  but  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  it  will^  I  think,  lead  to  an  oppo^te 
conclusion,  the  very  reverse  of  this  statement  be« 
ing,  I  believe,  the  truth.    To  try  the  character  or 
merits  of  this  poem  truly^  it  should  be  read  in  the 
form  in  which  it  originally  appeared,  and  if  it 
be  compared  with  the  first  copy  of  the  Essay 
ON  Poetry,  which  is  indisputably  Sheffield^  a 
great  similarity  may  be  observed  between  them  ;-— 
idem  vulius  ei  color:  the  same  general  air,  the 
same  looseness  of  structure,  and  in  many  places 
the  same  want  of  precision  and  harmony^  will  be 
found  to  characterize  both  poems;  defects  which 
never  could  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  our 
author  at  this  time.    Dryden,  to  whom  without 
doubt  the  Essay  on  Satirb  was  shewn,  might  have 
made  a  few  verbal  alterations ;  but  the  distance  at 
which  they  stood  from  each  other,  probably  pre- 
vented him  from  objecting  to  much  that  he  could 
easily  have  amended  and  improved.    Though  Le 
Sage  had  not  yet  written  his  entert^uning  work,  and 
oiu*  author  had  never  read  the  liistory  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Granada,  his  sagacity  must  have  taught 
him'  not  to  be  too  free  on  this  occasion.    When 
the  same  poem,  above  thirty  years  afterwards,  fell 

^  Spence't  Anecdotes* 
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into  the  hands  of  Pope^  to  whose  revision  it  is 
known  Sheffield  submitted  his  verses^  preparatory 
to  a  new  edidon^  that  great  poet  being  happilj 
placed  in  a  state  of  independencci  was  less  scrupu* 
lotts  I  and  accordingly  we  find  in  Sheffield's  twp 
principal  poems  innumerable  alterations.  Let  us 
then  try  the  Essay  on  Satibb  by  thb  test.  If 
Dryden*s  hand  were  to  be  clearly  traced  in  any 
part  of  this  poenii  it  might  be  expected  almost 
with  certainty  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
Rochester,  who  had  treated  him  with  so  much 
slight.  I  do  not  say  that  our  author  might  not 
have  ventured  to  suggest  an  epithet  or  a  hint,  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Essay ;  but  b  it 
credible  that  when  he  had  attained  his  utmost  ek« 
cellence  of  versification,  he  should  have  wiittdi 
i$veral  of  the  following  lines  ? 

••  Rochester  I  despise  for  V  mere  want  (f  wit^ 
**  Though  thought  to  have  a  tail  and  cloven  feei^ 
**  For  while  he  mischief  means  to  aB  mankindt 
**  Himself  alone  the  ill  effecti  docs  find ; 
**  And  so^  Mke  witchcSf  justly  suffers  shamif 
**  ft^ose  harmless  malice  is  so  much  the  same. 
.    **  Falsi  are  bis  words ^  affected  is  his  wtt^ 
**  So  oficn  does  lie  aim^  soseldomhit. 
**  To  every  face  hi  cringeSt  while  he  spedkii  \ 

^  But  when  thihack  is  tum%  the  head  hi  heaksi' 
'**  Mean  in  each  action,  tewd  in  every  limb,.  > 

**  Mannen  themselves  are  mischievous  in  him  |  •  .  ; 
**  A  proof  that  ehana  atom  makes  every  creaturer^  . 
^  A  very  KilSgreWt  without  good-tiaiun.       ' 

^  ^  Spence*s  ANfeCDOTts« 

V 


\ 
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**  For  whai  a  Beitut  hit  he  ilvrayi  livedt 

'*  And  hit  own  kickingt  noubly  contrived  { 

*«  For  fihere'i  the  folly  ihat't  still  mix*d  with  fear) 

*'  Cowards  more  blows  than  any  hero  bear. 

**  Of  fighting  sparks  Fame  may  her  pleasure  say, 

M  But  'tis  a  bolder  thing  to  run  away. 
The  world  may  well  forgive  him  all  his  ill« 
For  every  fault  docs  prove  his  penance  still. 

**  FaUdy  he  falls  into  some  dangerous  noose. 

**  And  then  as  meanly  labours  to  get  loose. 

**  A  life  so  infamous  is  better  quitting ; 

**  Spent  in  base  injury  and  low  submitting.*— 

**  I'd  like  to  have  left  out  his  poetry, 

••  Forgot  by  all  almost  as  well  as  me. 

**  Sometimes  he  has  some  humour,  never  wit, 

'*  And  if  it  rarely,  very  rarely  hit, 

**  Tis  under  such  a  nasty  rubbish  laid, 

**  To  find  it  out's  the  cinder-woman's  trade ; 

*'  Who  for  the  wretched  remnants  of  a  fire, 

**  Must  toil  all  day  in  ashes  and  in  mire. 

**  So  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear, 

**  The  wretched  text  deserve  no  comments  here ; 

**  Where  one  poor  thought  sometime's  left  all  alone, 

**  For  a  whole  page  of  dullness  to  atone : 

**  'Mongst  forty  bad,  one  tolerable  line, 

**  Without  expression,  fancy,  or  design.'* 

Such  was  this  character,  as  it  came  originally  fibm 
the  hands  of  the  author.  If  that  author  had  been 
Dryden,  what  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  he 
should^  not  have  given  every  part  of  it  the  polish 
which  it  received  from  the  hands  of  Pope,  by 
whom  it  appears  to  have  been  thus  corrected  and 
amended  ?  The  censure  of  Rochester's  poetry,  it 
is  observablej  is  wholly  omitted :  ^ 


•*  lut  etier  Rocbetter  if  ifrigiify  wit, 

**  ya  Ml  fir  amotru  j^,  »r  humasfi, 

**  Mean  in  each  action,  lewd  in  every  limb, 

**  Mannen  theimrlves  are  mtichieToia  in  hoB. 

"  A  lUu  he  givu  If  aery  ftfd  daigm, 

"  A»d  we  mmtl  *am  kit  very  vita  thine, 

**  BMt  of  ikitedd  ili-natmre  to  mmiittit 

-  Himtelf  alone  the  lit  eSecU  will  find. 

**  5*  eawKf  k^t  rii,Mn  tkeir  mitckcrMfi  try, 

••  Ydfir  infemdeJ  w^du^juUiy  it. 

**  Yet  what  a  Bcuui  ha*  he  alwajn  lived, 

"  And  hii  own  kicking!  noulily  contrived ; 

"  For  (theie'i  the  roily  thai'i  Aill  raix'd  with  fevj 

**  Cowanli  more  bkran  than  any  heroes  bear. 

*■  Of  fighting  iparki  Fame  may  her  pleature  l^  f 

**  But  'lit  a  bolder  thing  lo  ran  away. 

**  The  world  nay  well  forgive  him  all  lut  ill, 

**  For  every  rank  doea  prove  hU  penance  Mill. 

**  Sstify  he  bll*  into  loBe  dangeioui  nooie : 

"  And  then  ai  nanly  laboon  to  get  looW : 

*■  A  liCe  M  infomona  it  better  quitting, 

"  Spent  in  baie  injury  and  low  tabn^ng.** 

In  hii  om  cdhioo  fif  thii  Essay,  Sheffield  says, 
it  was  written  in  1675 ;  which,  from  the  or- 
cumsonca  abcadjr  emunerated,  teeins  suffidentljr 
probable.  It  floes  not,  howerer,  appear  to  have 
got  abroad  in  any  foim  tin  NonmbeTf  l679,irfMa 
seretal  nunnicript .  copies  baling  been  handed 
about,  one  of  dinn  feD  into  Rocbeftei'i  hands  t  and 
he  thus  ^icalu  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  fiiend,  Hcorf 
SaviUe,  lAiich  b  pcinted  in  hii  Works  widioitt  a 
date,  bat  rnm  a,  circmnitance  tncntMoed  in  it 
nmst  haTc  been  written  on  die  91it  of  Nofenriwr, 
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1679 :  ^  I  have  sent  you  herewith  t  libelj  in  which 
my  own  share  is  not  the  least.  The  King  having 
perused  it^  is  no  way  dissatisfied  with  his.  The 
author  is  apparently  Mr.  Dr[yden],  his  patron 
Lord  M[ulgrave]  having  a  panegyrick  in  the 
midst." 

The  mean  revenge  which  Rochester  took,  by 
hiring  some  ruffians  to  cudgpl  our  author  on  the 
18th  of  the  ensuing  December/  as  he  was  return- 
ing from  Wiirs  Coffee-House  through  Rose-street, 
Covent-Garden,  to  his  own  house,  is  well  known. 
If  there  were  any  doubt  of  his  being  concerned  in 
that  pusillanimous  and  disgraceful  action,  it  would 
be  removed  by  the  following  passage  in  another  of 
his  letters : 

**  You  write  me  word  that  I'm  out  of  favour 
mth  a  certain  poet,  whom  I  have  admired  for  the 
disproportion  of  him  and  his  attributes.  He  is  a 
rarity  which  I  cannot  but  be  fond  of,  as  one  would 
be  of  a  hog  that  could  fiddle,  or  a  singing  owl.   If 

'  In  a  newspaper*  entitled  **  Domestiek  Intelligence. 
or  News  from  both  City  and  Country/'  published  on  the 
s6th  of  December,  is  an  Advertisement,  offering  a  reward 
of  /*.50. 10  any  person  who  ihould  discover  the  offender 
by  whom  this  assault  was  committed ;  and  on  the  ad  of 
January,  the  same  reward  (and  pardon)  is  promised  lo 
the  discoverer,  though  he  should  himself  have  committed 
the  fact,  provided  he  should  make  known  the  person 
who  incited  him  to  this  unlawful  act.  But  neither  the 
perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  nor  their  employers,  were 
ever  discovered. 
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be  fiillson  me  it  the  blunt,  which  k  hia  very  good 
me2foa  in  wit,  I  will  forgive  him  if  you  please  t 
and  leave  the  repartee  to  Black  Will  with  a 
cudgeir 

In  this  base  outrage  Rochester  has  been  alwayt 
supposed  to  have  been  joined  by  Louise  de  Que- 
rooaille,*  Duchess  of  Portsmoudi,  with  whom  he 
appears  from  hb  \etten  to  have  been  extremely 
intimate,  and  who  must  have  been  greatly  exa^* 
rated  by  the  following  lines,  as  they  stand  in  die 
original  copy : 

**  Nor  shall  the  rojral  mistretset  be  niined« 

**  Too  wgly^  or  too  easy,  to  be  blamed : 

*'  With  whom  each  rhyming  fool  keqis  such  a  potheTt 

**  They  arc  as  common  that  way  as  the  other, 

**  Yet  saont'ring  Charles  between  his  beastly  brace, 

**  Meeu  with  dissembling  still  in  either  place ; 

*'  Affected  humour  or  a  painted  face. 

'*  In  loyal  libels  we  have  often  told  him, 

^  How  one  *  has  jilted  him,  the  other  sold  him ; 

**  How  that  aflecu  to  laugh,  how  this  to  weep ; 

^  But  who  can  rail  so  long  as  he  can  sleep  7— 

•  • 

^  Louise  de  Querouaille,  (popularly  called  Carwd!^) 
came  to  England  in  1670,  in  the  train  of  the  Ducheu 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles  II.  being  sent  by  Louis  XI V, 
with  the  view  of  captivating  that  nionarcli«  and  binding 
him  to  the  French  totercst.  She  soon  afterwards  became 
the  King's  mistress,  and  completely  effiectualcd  the  object 
of  her  mission.  On  the  sjtli  of  August^  1679,  she  was 
created  Countess  of  Farhmi  ind  Duchess  of  Pottl. 
mouth* 
•  Btttan  Villim.  DncheN  of  CImcknd. 
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**  Wm  ever  prince  by  two  at  once  muled, 
*•  FalttJooKsA,  cU,  W-tutured,  imiiB^ndr' 

Our  nithoc't  Utenuy  warfiue  with  Settle  and 
SMwell, 


Who,  by  hit  mute,  to  all  succeeding  limcf , 
Shall  live,  in  tpiic  of  their  own  doggrel  rhymes/*- 


b  so  interwoven  with  his  political  history,  that 
before  we  investigate  the  origin  of  his  variance 
with  the  poetical  son  of  Flecknoc,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  one  of  his  happiest  effusions,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  those  pieces 
which  he  wrote  in  support  of  the  party  then  first 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Tories. 

After  he  had  issued  out  his  Annus  Mirabilis, 
he  for  many  years  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the 
stage;  for  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  gave  the 
publick  any  production  not  of  a  dramatick  form, 
either  in  poetry  or  prose^  (a  few  papers  of  verses 
excepted,)  between  the  years  1667  and  168O,  when 
he  published  a  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid, 
two  of  which,  (Canace  to  Macareus,  and  Dido  to 
iEneas,)  were  written  by  him  entirely,  and  one 
(Helen  to  Paris,)  in  conjunction  with  Lord  MuU 
grave.  In  the  Dedication  of  Aurbng-Zebb  to 
that  nobleman  he  feelingly  laments  the  drudgery 
which  his  contract  with  the  theatre  had  imposed 
on  him.  ^'  If  I  must  be  condemned  (says  he)  to 
rhyme,  I  find  some  ease  in  my  change  of  punish- 
ment.   I  desire  to  be  no  longer  the  Sisyphus  of 
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the  stage,  to  roll  up  a  stone  with  endless  labour^ 
which  (to  follow  the  proverb,)  gathers  no  moss^ 
and  which  is  perpetually  foiling  down  again.  I 
never  thought  myself  very  fit  for  an  employment 
where  many  of  my  predecesson  have  excelled  me 
in  all  kinds,  and  some  of  my  contemporaries,*  even 
in  my  own  partial  judgment,  have  outdone  me  in 
comedy.**  He  then  traces  out  his  scheme  of 
writing  an  epick  poem,  which  (as  he  elsewhere 
informs  us,)  he  at  this  time  meditated,  either  on 
the  subject  of  King  Arthur  conquering  the  Saxons, 
or  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  subduing 
Spain,  and  restoring  it  to  Don  Pedro,  the  lawful 
Ftince : '  but  this  noble  design  unfortunately  he 
never  was  sufliciendy  at  ease  to  be  able  to  execute. 
In  168 1  he  relieved  and  diversified  his  dramatick 

.    *  Wycherley  and  Elherege*  were  probably  the  comick 
poets  here  in  his  thoughts. 

*  >  Our  author  appears  to  have  even  sketched  the  prin- 
cipal outlines  of*  an  epick  poem  on  the  latter  subject^ 
which  he  seems  to  have  preferred.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  108 : 
— **  which  for  the  compass  of  time,  including  only  the 
expedition  of  one  year,  for  the  greatness  of  the  action, 
and  iu  answerable  event,  for  the  magnanimity  of  the 
English  hero  opposed  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  person 
whom  he  restored,  and  for  the  many  beautiful  episodes 
wUek  I  had  interwoven  with  the  principal  design,  together 
with  the  characters  of  the  chiefest  English  persons, 
(wherein,  after  Virgil  and  Spencer,  I  would  have  taken 
Occasion  to  represent  my  living  friends  and  patrons,  of 
the  noblest  lunilies,  aad  also  shadowed  the  eventt  of  fiitttft 
ages  in  the  succession  of  our  imperialJinei)**  &e. 
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tmU  by  engag^g  in  politkl^^  and  produced  his 
celebrated  aadit,  endded  Absalom  and  Acri- 
TOPHBI19  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  gain  new 
friends  to  the  King,  and  to  discredit  the  facdon  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
their  adherents ;  '^  a  production  (says  Dr.  Johnson,) 
which,  if  it  be  considered  as  a  poem  poUdcal  and 
controversial,  will  be  found  to  comprize  all  the 
excellencies  of  which  the  subject  is  capable ;  acri« 
mony  of  censure,  elegance  of  praise,  artful  deline* 
ation  of  characters,  variety  and  ^gour  of  sentiment, 
Iiappy  turn  of  language,  and  pleasing  harmony  of 
numbers :  and  all  these  raised  to  such  a  height 
as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any  other  English 
composition/* 

Mr.  Harte,  who  had  studied  Dryden*s  works 
vnth  great  attention,  we  are  told,  was  of  opinion 
that  he  had  finally  setded  his  principles  of  versi* 
fication  inl676,when  he  produced  Aurbno-Zbbb; 
f^  and  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  short 
time  in  which  he  wrote  Tybannick  Lovb  and 
Thb  Statb  op  Innocbncb,  he  soon  (says  Dr. 
Johnson,)  obuined  the  full  eflect  of  diligence,  and 
added  facility  to  correctness/*  But  this  great 
writer  was  led  into  an  errour  concerning  those 
^  pieces,  by  former  biographers ;  for  they  were  both 
written  before  Aubbno-Zebb,  and  therefore  Dryden 
was  possessed  of  that  £u:ility  which  the  rapidity  of 
their  execution  evinces,  previous  to  the  era  when 
his  versification  is  supposed  to  have  been  finally 
setded.— When  I  mention  these  slight  inaccuracies 
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of  Dr.  Jcdimon,  ibr  whom  pencmallf ,  when  livii^,  I 
had  die  gmtest  itspect  and  vcnentioOy  and  for 
whose  writii^  I  have  the  highest  admiration,  I 
hope  not  to  be  fnisundentood.  Such  trivial  cr- 
roun  can  dinunish  little  from  the  ralue  of  hit 
incompar^lc  lives  of  the  Poets,  and  (as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  but  wi^  to  repeat  it  here,) 
are  mereljr  specks  in  the  finest  bodjr  of  criticism 
extant  in  »ay  language. — Bj  the  composition  of 
his  various  hennck  plays.  The  Ik&iam  Emfkkoi, 
Ttramnick  Lots,  Gbahada,  and  Auuho-Zbbb, 
Dryden  had  nnquestionibly  enriched  his  diction, 
ami  improved  the  harmony  of  his  numbers.  By 
the  advice  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Seffion  in  Scotland,  and  author  of  many 
teamed  works,  about  the  year  1673,  (as  he  hu 
himself  tdd  us,)*  he  read  over  many  <^  our  elder 
English  pocu,  to  tmpFove  himself  in  bcautifiil 
turns  of  words  and  thoughts  t  and  at  that  time  {ho- 
bably  composed  an  Essay  on  die  Laws  of  Venifi- 
cation,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Lord 
Mulgrave  dissuaded  him  fitxn  publishing,'  About 
dut  period,  therefore,  ire  may  presume  he  attained 
all  the  mechanick  exceUenee  of  En^ish  verse. 

Tfaof  improved  by  the  example  of  othen,  and 
Ui  own  practice,  he  iat.dowtt  to  the  coa^KMition 
of  Absalom  and  AcRtrorRaL.  About  fifty  yean 
before,  Nathaiuel  Carpenter  published  at  DuUia 

*  Vol.  iii.  p*ait. 

■  Ste  voli  U.  p.  i6|i  uA  vol.  iii.  p.  fai< 
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'<  AcHiTOPHBi^  or  the  Picture  of  t  wicked  Poli* 
tician  ;**  being  the  substance  of  three  sermons  on 
2  Sam.  xvii.  23,  which  he  had  formeriy  preached 
at  Oxford.  This  book  was  printed  at  Ehiblin  in 
quarto,  in  l627f  and  agwi  at  Oxford  in  the  next 
year :  but  some  objections  being  made  to  sevend 
passages,  which  were  supposed  to  favour  Armi* 
nianism,  it  was  castrated  by  Laud  in  various  places, 
and  afterwards  went  through  five  editions,  between 
1629  and  1642.  ^^  The  sceane  (says  the  writer, 
in  a  Dedication  to  Archbishop  Usher,)  wherein  I 
have  bounded  my  discourse,  presents  unto  your 
Grace  a  sacred  tragedy,  consisting  of  four  chief 
actors;  viz.  David,  an  anointed  King,  Absolon, 
an  ambitious  Prince ;  Achitophel,  a  wicked  poli- 
tician ;  and  Cushay,  a  loyal  subject ;  a  passage  of 
history  for  variety  pleasant,  for  instrucrion  useful, 
for  event  admirable.**  Though,  from  the  number 
of  editions  it  went  through,  this  must  have  been  a 
common  book,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Dryden 
had  ever  seen  it ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  he  took  a 
single  hint  from  it.^   Carpenter  inveighs  in  general 

*  If  Dryden  had  met  with  this  book,  he  would  pro* 
bably  have  made  some  use  of  the  following  judicious 
observation,  which  contains  an  eternal  trutbi  peculiarly 
applicable  to  our  own  times :  * 

**  Envy  and  detraction^  like  two  venomous  serpenti« 
lurk  alwaies  in  the  paths  of  justice*  and  the  best  rulers 
seldom  find  tne  freest  passage.  He  that  goes  about  to 
persuade  a  multitude  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as 
they  ought  to  be,  shall  sooner  want  argument  than  atten* 


i 
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against  the  inordinate  ambition  and  subde  prac* 
dees  of  Courtiers  and  Politicians;  so  that  even 
.  supposing  that  his  book  had  fiUlen  into  our  au- 
thors hands,  though  it  might  have  furnished  him 
iwith  the  title,  it  would  detract  nothing  from  the 
originality*  of  his  poem.  His  adaptation  of  the 
story  to  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth  was  his  own.^ 
Tate/  who  was  likely  to  be  well  informed,  re- 
lates,  that  this  poem  was  undertaken  at  the  desirp 

tiofu  The  reason  whereof  (ai  a  learned  man  hat  ob* 
served)  ity  because  the  abuses  and  comiptioni  in  every 
State  most  inevitable  are*  for  the  most  part,  lensible  to 
vulgar  capacities ;  but  the  hindrances  of  reformation  only 
apparent  to  men  of  experienced  judgments." 

The  learned  man  alluded  to*  if  1  remember  right,  Is 
Bacon. 

^  After  Dryden*!  poem  appeared,  lof  which  we  have 
two  Latin  versions,  one  by  Francis  Atterbury,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  other  by  Dn  Coward,)  the 
parallel  between  the  King  and  David,  and  Achitophel 
and  Shaftesbury,  %^s  a  frequent  theme  in  the  pulpit.— 
in  a  Satire,  entided  The  BadgeRi  published  a  few 
months  kfcre  our  author's  poem,  (July  8,  i68i,)  we 
find  Shaftesbury  thus  denominated : 

**  Sdme  call  me  Tony,  some  Achihfihft^ 

*^  Some  Jack-a-dandy,  some  old  Machiaveh' ~ 

But  it  was  then  doubtleu  known  tliat  0ryden  wu  writing 
a  p9^m  on  this  subject }  and  ifcAi/ij^A^  there,  and  in  some 
other  productions  of  thai  day,  is  used  merely  to  signify 
a  person  unfaithful  to  his  prince»  '4     .         , 

*  Of  the  early  history  of  this  voluminous  versifier,  who 
wore  the  laurel  fof  four-and*twenty  years,  very  little  is 

TOt«  h  1  ' 
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of  King  Chaiiei  the  Second  in  168O;  he  means,  I 
conceivei  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  that  is,  in 
February  or  March,  1680-81.  If  I  am  right  in 
this  conjecture,  about  nine  months  elapsed  between 
its  conunencement  and  completion ;  for  it  was  not 
*  published  till  the  middle  of  Nov.  l68h  It  might 
however  have  been  ready  some  time  before,  and 
some  other  works  perhaps  were  executed  during  its 
progress.  On  the  28th  of  March,  168I,  the  Parlia^ 
ment  which  had  been  assembled  at  Oxford,  was  dis* 
solved,  and  on  the  2d  of  the  following  July,  Shaftes- 
bury was  conunitted  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of 
High  Treason;  where  he  remained  above  four 
months.  At  this  critical  time,  a  few  days  before 
a  bill  of  indictment  was  presented  agsunst  him, 
appeared  the  poem  of  Absalom  and  Achitophbl. 
It  was  read  with  such  avidity  that  the  first  edition 
was  sold  in  about  a  month ;  and  a  second  was 
issued  out  before  the  end  of  December.  Two,  if 
not  three,  other  editions  of  this  piece  were  pub<» 
Ushed  in  l682;  and  in  l684  a  sixth  edition  ap* 

known.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  16529  and 
bred  in  Trinity  College,  as  appears  from  the  entry  of  his 
admission : 

**  30  Junii*  i668.  Nahum  Teat,  Pensionarius,  filius  Faith- 
fullTeal*  Presbyteri,  natus  annos  sexdecim,  natus  Dublinii* 
educatus  sub  magistro  Savage,  Belfast. — ^Tutor.  Geo. 
Walker."  Regr.  Universitat.  Dublin.  Being  called  by 
the  less  polished  of  his  countrymen,  Taie.  according  to  tlie 
ordinary  Irish  pronunciation,  he  probably,  when  he  came 
to  England,  adopted  the  new  spelling  of  his  name. 
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peared  in  the  fifst  volume  of  our  author^s  Mis* 

CBLLAKIE8. 

When  Dryden  issued  hb  seven!  works  firom  the 
press,  he  in  general  seems  to  have  dismissed  them 
from  his  thoughts,  and  to  have  been  little  soli- 
citous about  rendering  them  more  perfect.  Of  his 
carelessness  in  this  respect  the  Vrchct  to  the  second 
volume  of  hb  Miscbllanibs,  published  in  l685, 
iumbhes  a  renuurkable  instance :  ^*  There  b  one 
mbtake  of  mine,**  says  he,  [in  the  translation  of 
part  of  the  fourth  book  of  lAicretiu^,  j  <'  which  I 
will  not  lay  to  the  printer*s  charge,  who  has  enou^ 
to  answer  for,  in  fiUse  pointings :  it  b  in  the  word 
vij^er.    I  would  have  the  verse  run  thus : 

The  scorpicn.  love,  miiit  on  the  wound  be  bniis*d/* 

!  A  few  years  afterwards  (1692)  thb  volume  was 

reprinted,  and  in  the  new  edition  we  find  the  very 

i  same  observation  in  the  Pre&ce,  and  the  same 

errour  in  the  text.    Thb  instance,  indeed,  relates 

only  to  the  typographical  accuracy  of  his  works ; 

(  but  in  the  F^face  to  the  second  edition  of  T^b 

]         Indian  Empbbob,  he  b  very  explicit  on  thb  sub* 

\         ject ;  for  having  mentioned  that  he  had  corrected 

such  errours  of  the  press  as  he  had  observed  in  the 

\         former  edition,  he  adds,  *^  As  for  the  more  mate* 

\         rial  Ciults  of  writing,  which  are  properly  mine, 

though  I  see  many  of  them,  I  want  leisure  to 

j         amend  them*    It  b  enough  for  those  who  make 

I         one  poem  the  bunness  of  dieir  lives,  to  leave  that 

t  VOL.  !•  la 
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con«ct:  yet|  excepting  Vuigili  I  never  met;  with 
any  that  was  so  in  any  hmguages** 
r  To  hii  general  negligcinqc  in  this  respect  there 
arfi  hQweverj  seveml  exceptions.  The  iecon4 
edition  of  his  Tyranvich  Ijovb  it  said  in  the 
titlepage  to  have  been  revlewid  by 'the  author. 
Wheni  in  l684j  he  had  occasion  to  reprint  his 
l^ssAY  OF  Daamatick  Pobsy^  he  revised  it  with 
the  greatest  care^  and  made  various  alterations  in 
the  language  of  it  in  almost  every  page^*  though 
he  did  not,  I  thinkj  add  a  single  sentence.  From 
one  of  his  letters^  we  learn,  that  ho  gave  nine  en* 
tire  days  to  the  revision  of  his  translation  of  Virgil; 
and  he  n^ade  some  slight  improvements  in  Mac* 
Flecknoe,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
But  the  most  memorable  change  he  ever  made,  is 
that  found  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Absai^om 
AND  AoHiTOPHBL }  in  which,  be^de  some  verbal 
alterations^  he  introduced  twelve  new  lines  in  the 
character  of  Shaftesbury,  and  four  relative  to  Mon- 
numth  towards  the  end  of  the  King*s  speech.  In 
Shaftesbury*s  portrait,  immediately  after  the  words 
*<  Usurped  a  patriot*s  all-atoning  name/*  these 
verses  were  added : 


So  easy  s|ill  it  provei.  in  factious  times, 
IWiih  publick  zeal  lo  cancel  private  crimes. 
**  How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill, 
**  When  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will ; 

* 

9  At  the  end  of  this  Essay,  (vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  i3J-^t4S*) 
lhe  principal  alterations  made  in  the  second  edition  are 
noticed. 
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'*  Where  crowds  cm  wtnk»  and  no  offence  be  known* 

*'  Since  in  anoclier*i  guilt  ihey  find  their  owr*  I 

"  Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 

**  The  Statesman  we  abhor»  but  praise  the  Judge ; 

*'  In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdtn, 

**  With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean ; 

**  Unbribed.  Unsoughtt'  the  wretched  to  redress; 

**  Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access.'* 

One  of  his  adveifsaries*  asserts,  that  for  this  ad- 
dition, Dryden  was  paid  by  Shaftesbury ;  and  a 
later  writer  has  constructed  upon  thb  circtunstance 
a  curious  tale,  which  has  been  given  to  the  publick 
with  much  circumstantial  precision  in  the  new  edi« 
tion  of  the  Biogbaphia  Bbitakkica,  from  the 
papers  of  either  Thomas  Stringer,  Esq.  who  was 
Qerk  of  the  Presentarions  under  Shaftesbury,  when  . 
Chancellor,  or  Benjamin  Martyn,  the  author  of 
TiMOLfio^,  a  tragedy  acted  in  1730 ;  but  to  which 
of  these  gentlemen  we  are  indebted  for  the  anec« 
dote  I  am  about  to  mention,  does  not  very  clearly 
(ippear.  Mr.  Stringer,  it  seems,  wrote  a  Life  of 
Shaftesbury,  which  was  found  among  his  pApera 
at  his  death  in  1702 ;  and  about  the  year  1732  his 
manuscript,  with  other  papers  relating  to  our 
AcHiTOFHEL,  was  put  by  one  of  the  Shaftesbury 
family  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Martyn,  with  a  view 
that  he  should  compose  a  new  Life  of  that  noble- 
man. «« Mr.  Martyn,'*  says  Dr.  Kippis,  «^  made 
Mr.  Stringer's  numuscript  the  basis  of  his  own  work» 
which  he  enriched  with  such  speeches  of  the  Earl 
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ts  are  now  remaining,  mid  with  several  other  par- 
ticulars drawn  from  some  loose  papers  left  by  his 
Lordship.    He  availed  himself  likewise  of  other 
means  of  information,  which  more  recent  publica* 
Uons  had  afforded ;  and  prefixed  to  the  whole  an 
introduction  of  considerable  length,  wherein  he 
passed  very  high  encomiums  on  our  great  States- 
man, and  strengthened  them  by  the  testimonies  of 
Mr.  Locke  and  Mons.  Le  Clerc.    He  added  also 
strictures  on  UEstiange,  Sir  William  Temple,  Bi« 
shop  Burnet,  and  others,  who*  had  written  to  his 
Lordship*s  disadvantage.    One  anecdote  which  we 
well  remember,  it  cannot  but  be  agreeable  to  the 
publick,  and  to  the  noble  fanuty^  to  see  related.     It 
is  well  known  with  what  severity  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  is  treated  by  Dyden  in  his  Absalom 
AND  AcHiTOPHEL.    Nevertheless,  soon  after  that 
fine  satire  appeared,  his  Lordship,  luving  the  no- 
mination of  a  scholar,  as  Governor  of  tlie  Charter- 
^    House,  gave  it  to  one  of  the  poet*s  sons,  without 
$'-^any  solid tatian  on  the  part  of  the  father,  or  of  awf 
other  person.    This  act  of  generosity  had  such  an 
^jf  effect  upon  Dryden,  that,  to  testify  his  gratitudei 
he  added,  in  the  second  edition  of  this  poem,  the 
four  following  lines,  in  celebration  of  the  EarUs 
conduct  as  Lord  Chancellor : 

**  In  Israel's  court  ne'er  sat  a.a  Abetlidin« 
**  With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean ; 
**  Unbribed»  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 
**  Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access," 

<<  When  King  Charles  the  Second  read  these  lines. 
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he  told  Dryden^  that  he  had  spcnled  by  them  all 
which  he  had  said  before  of  Shaftesbury  .*"  * 

It  a|^)ean  firooi  what  I  have  already  stated^  that 
die  origifial  relater  of  this  tale  was  not  half  in* 
formed ;  for  the  lines  inserted  were  not/mr^  but 
iwehe.  Let  us  now  examine  its  weight  and  con- 
sistency. It  b  not  necessary  for  me  'to  dwell  on 
the  monstrous  improbability  of  a  nobleman  of  at 
least  a  very  ardent  sjnrit,  a  few  days  after  a  most 
severe  satire  had  appeared  agapnst  him^  selecting 
the  author  of  it  fitxn  the  whole  mass  of  mankind^ 
as  the  person  above  all  others  entided  to  his  par« 
ticular  notice  and  liberality  \  whichi  viewed  in  this 
light,  may  be  conndered  as  a  kind  of  premium  for 
the  lashos  that  the  poet  had  inflicted :  nor  shall 
I  waste  the  reader*s  time^  or  my  own^  by  resorting 
to  general  reasoning,  or  balancing  probabilities! 
because  I  am  furnished  with  better  evidence  of 
the  falsehood  of  this  story  than  any  such  disqui* 
sition  can  supply.  Our  author*s  two  elder  sons» 
we  know,  were  bred  at  Westminster  School.  The 
son  therefore,  here  alluded  to,  must  have  been  his 
third  son,  Erasmus-Henry :  and  to  quadrate  with 
thb  anecdote^  he  must  have  been  admitted  into 

'  BioG.  Brit.  iv.  #64.*  ad.  edit.  After  the  execution 
of  Algernon  Sydiley,  Shafteibury^t  **  Membirtof  his  own 
time"  were  burnt  by  Locke,  to  whom  they  had  bcSen  en« 
trmted.  A  curioUi  character  of  Mr.  Hastings^  a  Dorset* 
shire  gentleman,  extracted  from  them,  was^  however,  pub- 
liihed  in  Howard's  Collcaion  of  Letten,  vol.  i.  p«  151. 
-«*The  **  ^Mrr^i^/' mentioned  by  Dr.  Kippis,  as  the  last 
to  whom  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Stringer,  tct.  were 
consfgnedf  was  Dr.  Kippis  hnnself,  and  he  received j^.^00. 
for  his  revision  of  them* 

VOL*!.  l4 
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the  Charter^House  between  the  17  th  of  Novem* 
ber^  1 681 1  on  or  about  which  dme  this  memorable 
poem  first  appeared^  and  the  end  of  the  foUowmg 
month,  when  a  second  edition,  revised  and  aug^ 
mented^  was  issued  out.  But  I  have  made  an  inquiry 
concerning  this  fact  at  the  Charter-House,  where 
a  register  of  all  the  scholars  that  have  been  admitted 
on  the  foundation  since  168O,  b  preserved ;  and 
the  result  has  confirmed  and  increased  my  distrust 
of  traditional  anecdotes,  many  of  which,  on  a  close 
examination,  I  have  found,  if  not  wholly  false, 
yet  gready  distorted  by  the  ignorance,  or  inat- 
tention, or  wilful  misrepresentation,  of  those  by 
whom  they  have  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age. 
We  do  not  indeed  always  find  pure  and  absolute 
fieilsehood ;  but  many  a  plausible  and  well-attested 
story,  when  thoroughly  sifted,  has  too  often  proved 
what  Dryden  has  denominated  a  sophisticated  truth 
with  an  allay  of  lie  in  it.     In  the  present  instance, 
however,  we  find  no  allay ;  the  whole  is  pure  and 
unsophisticated,  though  perfectly  free  from  any 
commixture  of  truth ;  for,  from  the  Register  of  the 
Charter-House   it  appears,    that  our  great  poet*s 
son,  £rasmus-Henry,  instead  of  being  placed  on 
that  foundation  in  the  interval  between  the  middle 
of  November  and  the  end  of  December,  168I, 
that  is,   between  the  first  and  second  edition  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophbl,  without  which  the 
anecdote  must  fall  to  the  ground,  was  not  admitted 
till  thirteen  months  afterwards,  Feb.  5,  1 682-3  ; 
and  then  he  was  adnutted  a  scholar  there,  not  on 
the  recommendation  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  at 
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that  time  dead,'  but  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
Sovereign,  Charies  the  Second,  as  one  of  the 
Crovemours  of  that  noble  foundation.  *  Whene%'er| 
therefore,  the  promised  Life  of  Shaftesbury  shall 
be  given  to  the  publick,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
omit  this  marvellous  tale.-~Nor  is  the  non-con* 
fbrmist  parson*s  assertion,  that  our  author  was  in« 
duced  by  a  bribe  to  make  this  addition,  more  wor- 
thy of  credit.  By  the  masterly  delineation  of  Shaftes« 
bury,  he  had  taken  so  decided  a  part  against  that 
nobleman,  that,  putting  rectitude  and  honour 
wholly  out  of  consideration,  he  could  not  with- 
out utter  disgrace  have  accepted  a  gift  from 
him  in  December,  at  the  very  time  when  his  ad- 
herents were  fabricating  a  Medal  in  memory  of  his 
recent  triumph }  and  in  that  very  month  or  the 
next,  sit  down  to  compose  a  satire  against  him, 
(grounded  on  that  circumstance^)  still  more  bitteri 

• 

>  Shiftetbury  died  January  aS*  t68a-3,  at  Amtterdatn^ 
whither  he  liad  fled  from  London  the  preceding  November. 
•  4  The  following  notices  of  admissions  of  scholars  at 
the  Charter-House,  are  extracted  from  the  Register  there : 

'*  October  6th,  16811  [six  weeks  before  the  publicalidn 
of  Absalom  amd  Achitophel]  Samuel  Wearer,  ad« 
mitted  for  the  Lord  Shaftesbury.  . 

**  Feb.  5th,  i68a-3,  Ersshius-Henry  Dryden,  admitted 
for  kisHU§€siy  (in  the  room  of  Orlando  Bagoall}  (  aged  14 
ydirs,  ad  of  May  next. 

'*  Nov.  ad|  1685. '  Enimui  Dryden  and  Richard  Ttibb 
left  the  houie* 

**  Elected  to  the  University •"*  , 
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if  posttblci  thin  the  former;  which  very  loon  * 
afterwards  was  issued  fipom  the  press.  Besides^  on 
an  attentive  perusal^  it  will  be  found  that  the  new 
encomiasdck  lines  are  merely  an  amplification  of 
a  couplet  which  had  appeared  in  the  original 
poem^— out  of  which  they  grew^  and  to  which  they 
are  inunediately  introductory : 

**  0«  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 
••  lyiih  viriiui  only  proper  to  the  gown, 
**  Or  Iiad  the  rankness  of  the  toil/'  &c« 

For  so  natural  an  addition,  therefore,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  look  for  any  extraordinary  cause ;  nor, 
to  account  for  it,  and  to  extricate  the  poet  from 
embarrassment,  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  here, 
as  in  the  dramas  of  antiquity,  Plutus  descended  in 
a  machine. — That  part  of  the  anecdote,  however, 
which  says — that  the  King  observed  he  had  hurt 
his  poem  by  the  insertion,  though  probably  an 
invention  with  the  rest,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true*  * 

'  The  four  new  lines  respecting  Monmouth,  in* 
troduced  in  the  second  edition*  were  these.  After  the 
couplet, 

**  If  my  young  Sampson  will  pretend  a  call 

**  To  shake  the  column,  let  htm  share  the  fall- 
was  added— 

**  But  O,  that  yet  he  would  repent  and  live ! 

**  How  easy  'tis  for  parents  to  forgive ! 

**  With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  won 

**  From  nature,  pleading  for  a  darling  son  !'* 

The  other  variations  which  I  liave  observed  in  the  revised 
(opy,  here  follow*    The  lines  printed  chiefly  in  the  Ro« 
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On  the  34th  of  Nofvember,  1O8I9  die  Ocmd 
Jurj  at  the  Old  Biiley  returned  Jgmrmmi  on  the 
bill  presented  agunst  ShiftesbUryi  end  he  was 
taken  £mn  the  Court^House  with  shouts  of  ap^ 

nan  character,  are  as  tbey  appcareii  is  the  fint  edMoo; 
tboie  chiefly  in  lulicks  are  transcribed  frooa  the  aeoMd : 

Whether  inspired  wiiA  tcnne  diviner  Itnt^-^ 

Wkdktr  imspirti  by  some  dmrntr^  &c.  *      / 

iln^  served  at  once  for  worship  and  (or  lbod«  • 
As  served  ^  mcefwr  worship^  &c, 

Restless,  unfixed  in  frindfU  and  place. 

•  •••••••••  im  principles  ami  plan. 

t7sarp*d  a  ^rM*#  all  atoning  name* 

•  ••'••  a  patriot's  idUsUmug  nsme. 

Then  follow  the  twelve  new  lines  mentioned  above. 

• 

•  ••••«••••••  whose  extended  wand. 

Shuts  up  the  seas,  and  shews  the  promised  land. 
Divides  ll^  iftfj,  mni  skews  ike  premised  Umd.  * 

And  rashly  judge  his  01^  ^ocryphal. 
And  TMskfy  judge  Us  writ  siparypkst. 

DissemiBng  joy,  he  sets  himself  to  show-* 
Hisji^  conceal*d,  Ae  seisJUms^U  iltw. 

To  sound  the  depik^ 
Te  sound  ike  itfAi^-^ 

TUa  power  wkick  is  for  property  al1ow\ 
Add  that  it^powerfsr  property  allowV 

But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  thy  JirtfA, 
I  Short  is  iht  date  of  all  immoderate  wifll. 

In  the  second  copy  we  End    mm  Ukifim. 
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dauiCy  which  lasted  for  an  hour/  To  perpetuate 
heir  triumph  on  this  occasion^  Ins  adherents  soon 
iterwards  employed  Geofge  Bower^  an  able  Sculp- 
or,  to  engrave  a  Medal  in  commemoration  of  that 
iventy  which  gave  rise  to  Dryden*s  poem,  entitled 
Phb  MeoaLi  oa  a  Satirb  against  SkoitioNi 
vritten  with  not  less  poignancy  and  vigour  than 
hat  which  preceded  it ;  for  perhaps  no  part  of 
Vbsalom  and  Achitophbl  exceeds  the  following 
lighly  finished  portrait :  • 

0»  could  the  style  that  copied  every  grace. 
And  plough'd  such  furrows  for  an  eunuch  face» 
Could  it  have  forni*d  his  ever*clianging  will. 
**  The  various  piece  had  tired  the  graver's  skill. 
**  A  martial  hero  first,  with  early  care, 
**  Blown,  like  a  pigmy  by  the  winds,  to  war : 
**  A  beardless  chief,  a  rebel  ere  a  man :      ^ 
**  So  young  his  hatred  to  his  Prince  began. 
**  Next  this,  (how  wildly  will  Ambition  steer !) 
**  A  vermin,  wriggling  in  th'  Usurper's  ear ; 
^*  BartVing  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold, 
**  He  cast  liimsclf  into  the  saint-like  mould, ; 
**  Groan*il,  sigli'd,  and  pray'd,  while  godlineu  was  gain, 
**  The  lowdcst  bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train. 
^*  But,  as  'tis  hard  to  cheat  a  juggler's  eyes, 
**  His  open  lewdness  he  could  ne'er  disguise : 

Jotham  of  reaJj/  wit,  &c. 
Joiham  ^piercing  cm/,  &c. 

Is  one  tliat  would  by  law  destroy  his  prince. 
Is  one  ihat  would  by  law  supplant  his  prince. 
''  Letter  in  the  Paper  Office,  from  Sir  Leonine  Jenkins 
o  the  Prince  of  Orange.     Dalrymple's  MemoikSi  vol.  i- 


•*  There  tpitt  the  Saint ;  for  hypocrkick  tetl  ^' 

**  Allows  no  tint  but  those  it  can  conceal. 
*•  Whoring  to  scandal  gives  too  large  a  scopei 
**  Sainu  mutt  not  trade,  but  thejr  may  interlope. 
**  The  ungodly  principle  was  all  the  same ; 
**  But  a  grott  cheat  betrays  his  partners*  game. 
*'  Besides,  their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack } 
**  His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack. 
«*  Yet  stilL  he  found  his  fortune  at  a  stay. 
**  Whole  droves  of  blockheads  choking  up  his  way ; 
**  They  took,  but  not  regarded,  his  advice : 
'*  Villain  and  wit  exact  a  double  price. 
**  Power  was  his  aim :  but.thrown  from  that  pretence.' 
**  The  wretch  tum'd  loyal  in  his  own  defence  i 
^*  And  malice  reconcil'd  him  to  his  Prince. 
**  Him  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  serv*d. 
*'  Rewarded  faster  still  than  he  descrvM.  • 

'*  Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust ; 
.  **  His  counsel's  oft  convenient,  seldom  just : 
**  Ev*n  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gavCf 
'*  He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave. 
**  The  frauds  he  learn*d  in  his  fanatick  years 
**  Made  him  uneasy  in  his  lawful  gears  i 
**  At  best,  as  little  honest  as  he  could. 
**  And.  like  white  witches,  mischievously  good. 
«*  To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans  i 
**  And  r^iker  would  be  great  by  wicked  means/' 

Of  this  poeiiiy  which  was  published  in  the 
middle  of  March  1 681 -a^  Charleithe  Second  ii 
said  to  have  suggested  the  subject.^  '^  Otie  day  as 
the  Ring  wai  walking  in  the  Malli  and  talking 
with  Dryden^  he  aaid^  ^  If  I  was  a  pocti  and  I 

•  - 

.     ?  Spence*s  AHBCDOTti.  * 
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diink  I  am  poor  enough  to  be  one^  I  would  write 
a  poem  on  such  a  subject,  in  the  following  man- 
ner.* ^  He  dien  gave  him  the  plan  of  Thb*Mbdal. 
Dryden  took  the  hint,  carried  the  poem  as  soon  as 
it  was  written,  to  the  King,  and  had  a  present  of  a 
hundred  broad  pieces  for  it.**  '*  This/*  adds  Mr. 
Spence,  from  whom  I  derive  this  anecdote,  **  was 
said  by  a  priest  whom  I  often  met  at  Mr.  Pope*s : 
who  seemed  to  confirm  it ;  and  added,  that  King 
Charles  obliged  Dryden  to  put  his  Oxford  Speech 
into  verse,  and  to  insert  it  towards  the  close 
of  his  Absalom  and  Achitophbl.** — The  only 
parts,  however,  of  the  King*s  Speech  on  dissolving 
the  Parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  which  seem 
to  have  been  adopted,  are  the  following  sentences 
in  the  opening  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it : 

*<The  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  last 
House  of  Commons  were  the  occasion  of  my  part^ 
ing  with  the  last  parliament ;  for  I,  who  will  never 
use  arbitrary  government  myself,  am  resolved  not 
to  suffer  it  in  others.  ..--^-lam  unwilling  to 
mention  particulars,  because  I  am  desirous  to  for- 
get faults ;  but  whoever  shall  calmly  consider  what 
offers  I  have  formerly  made,  and  what  assurances 
I  made  to  the  last  parliament,  *...--  and  then 
shall  reflect  upon  the  strange  unsuitable  returns 
made  to  such  propositions  by  men  who  were  called 
together  to  consul/,  perhaps  may  wonder  more  that 
I  had  patience  so  long,  than  that  at  last  I  grew 

weary  of  their  proceedings.  -  -  ^ I  conclude 

with  this  one  advice  to  you,-»that  the  rules  and 
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measures  of  all  your  votes  may  be  the  known  and 
established  kws  of  the  landi  which  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  be  departed  fiomi  nor  changed^  but 
by  Act  of  Parliament  \  and  I  may  the  more  tea* 
sonably  require  that  you  make  the  laws  of  the  land 
your  ralci  because  I  am  resolved  they  shall  be 
mine.**— These  passages  our  poet  might  have  had 
in  his  thoughts^  when  he  wrote  the  Mlowing 
lines : 

**  What  then  it  le(t«  but  with  a  jealoui  eye 

^  To  guard  the  imall  remaint  of  Royalty  7 

"  The  law  shall  still  direct  my  peaceful  sway* 

'*  And  the  ume  law  teach  rebels  to  obey :  .  ^ 

**  Votes  shall  no  more  esublish'd  pow'r  control 

**  Such  votes  as  make  a  part  exceed  the  whole : 

**  No  groundless  clamours  shall  my  friends  remove, 

^  **  Nor  crouds  have  power  to  punMi,  ere  they  prove : 

**  For  gods  and  god-like  Kings  their  care  express, 
**  Still  to  defend  their  servants  in  distress.—^ 
**  O,  that  my  power  to  saving  were  con(in*d  I 
*'  Why  am  I  forc'd,  like  heaven,  against  my  mitidf 
«   **  To  make  examples  of  another  kind  7 
**  Must  I  at  length  the  sword  of  Justice  draw  7 

I  <«  O  curs'd  effects  of  necessary  law ! 

i  ••  How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  scan ! 

**  Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man. 
**  Law  they  require  { let  Law  then  shew  hei^  facei 
^*  They  could  not  be  edment  to  look  on  Grace 
**  Her  hinder  fMuts,  but  with  a  daring  eye 

\  *' To  tempt  the  terrour  of  her  front,  and  die. 

j  '*  By  their  own  arts  *til  righteously  decreed,   . . 

tf  Tliose  dire  artificers  of  death  shall  bleed.**  ,    , ' 

i  ' 

!  As  both  AtSALOM  AKO  AcfllTOf  fflLi  tml  Tttl 
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MboaLi  threw  out  a  flag  of  defiance  to  the  whcrfe 
fiurdoa  against  whom  their  satire  was  directed,  the 
author  must  havie  been  prepared  to  be  assailed  on 
every  side.  Both  these  poems  accordingly  were 
opposed  by  numerous  Answers,  of  many  of  which 
even  the  titles  would  have  been  lost  to  posterity 
but  for  the  care  and  attention  of  a  gentleman  of 
that  time,  Mr.  Narcissus  Luttrell,  who,  having 
formed  a  very  curious  collection  of  Ancient  Eng* 
lish  Poetry  in  twenty-four  quarto  volumes,  distin- 
guished by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  continued 
his  Collection  by  purchasing  the  principal  poetical 
productions  that  appeared  in  his  own  time,  parti- 
cularly those  of  a  political  kind,  which  he  bound 
up  in  folio  and  quarto  volumes,  according  to  their 
respective  sizes.  He  did  not  neglect  even  the 
single  half-sheets  at  that  period  almost  daily  issued 
from  the  press,  but  preser\xd  them  with  the  rest ; 
and  marked  on  every  poem,  and  half-sheet,  the  | 
price  it  cost,  and  the  day  on  which  he  made  the  [ 
purchase;  which  he' appears  generally  to  have  | 
made  immediately  after  its  publicarion.  The  An-  [ 
cient  Poetry,  some  years  ago  fell  into  the  hands  of  1 
the  late  Dr.  farmer,  and  has  recendy  been  dispersed 
on  the  sale  of  his  books ;  but  fortunately  five  volumes  I 
in  folio,  consisting  of  lampoons,  ballads,  and  other  \ 
poetry,  published  between  the  time  of  the  Re-  [ 
storation  and  the  end  of  the  last  century,  as  well  \ 
as  several  productions  relating  to  Dryden,  were 
purchased  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bindley,  (about  the  | 
same  time  that  Dr.  Fanner  acquired  the  ekler 
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poetiy,)  and  are  preserved  entire  in  his  veiy  curioui 
and  valuable  library^  To  this  Collection  I  am 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  many  pieces  that 
have  contributed  to  illustrate  our  author*s  life  and 
writings ;  and  by  the  manuscript  norices  which  it 
furnishes,  am  eiubled  to  ascertain  not  only  the 
precise  date  of  some  of  his  political  poems^  but  the 
authors  of  the  various  Answers  which  were  made 
to  them,  as  well  as  the  time  of  their  publication. 

The  first  part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophbl 
was  published  in  folio,  on  or  before  the  17  th  of 
November,  166I  ;*  for  Mr.  Luttrell  has  mentioned^ 
that  on  that  day  he  received  a  copy  of  it  '^  from 
his  (nendy  Jacob  Tonson.**  On  the  10th  of  De^ 
cember,  a  puny  champion  (perhaps  Henry  Care,  a 
firequent  political  scribbler  of  that  time,)  sent  forth 
a  half-sheet, entitled  **  Towsbr  the  Second,  a  Bull- 
dog, or  a  short  Reply  to  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phbl :"*  a  very  poor  thing.  Four  days  afterwards 
appeared  ^'  Pobtical  Rbflections  on  a  late  poem 
entitled  Absalom  and  Achitophbl,  by  a  Person 
j  of  Honour  ^  who,  we  are  informed  by  Aiitony 
I  Wood,  was  Villien,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Of 
the  merit  of  this  poem  some  judgpient  may  be 
formed  by  the  extracts  from  it  already  given.^ 
The  next  assaihmt  that  came  into  the  field  of  con- 
troversy was  $  non-conformist  deigymani  who 
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*  Contiinihg  ihiity -two  pages,  and  the  preface* 
one  ihilling. 

*  See  p.  9,  n»  91  and  p«  36,  n*  4*      i 
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on  or  before  the  94th  of  December^  pubU9he4 
anonymously  '*  A  Whip  for  the  FooFs  Back,  who 
styles  honourable  marriage  a  cursed  confinement^ 
in  his  proGuie  poem  of  Absalom  and  Achito- 
PHBL  :**  and  this  was  followed  on  the  18th  of  Ja« 
nuary  by  ^*  A  Kby  (with  the  Whip)  to  open  the 
mystery  and  iniquity  of  the  poem  called  Absa- 
lom AND  AcHiTOPHBL^  shewing  its  scurrilous  re- 
flections on  both  King  and  Kingdom/*  In  tlie 
latter  piece^  which  was  written  by  the  same  hand 
as  the  former,  the  author*s  principal  object  is  to 
shew  that  Dryden*s  Jewish  names  were  not  well 
chosen.  As  probably  very  few  of  my  readers  have 
ever  seen  this  poem,  I  will  add  a  short  extract : 

**  How  well  this  Hebrew  name  with  sense  doth  sound* 
**  AJooVi  my  brother ^^  though  in  wit  profound ! 
^  Most  wicked  wits  are  the  DeviFs  chiefest  tools, 

*  **  Which,  ever  in  the  issue,  God  befools. 

*  **  Can  thy  compare,  vile  varlet,  once  hold  true, 
**  Of  the  loyal  Lord,  and  this  disloyal  Jew  ? 

**  Was  e*er  our  English  Earl  under  disgrace. 
.  **  And,  as  unconscionable,  put  out  of  place  7 
.    **  Hath  he  laid  lurking  in  his  country-house, 

^*  To  plot  rebellions,  as  one  factious  ? 

**  Thy  bog*uot  bloodhounds  hunted  have  this  stag,* 

«*  Yet  cannot  fasten  their  foul  fangs,— -they  flag. 

**  Why  did*st  not  thou  bring  in  thy  evidence, 
4 .  ••  With  them,  to  rectify  the  brave  Jury's  sense» 

^'  And  so  prevent  the  Ignoramus? — nay, 
'  ^*  Thou  wast  cock-sure  he  would  be  damn*d  for  ayCi 

*  Achi^  my  brother,  and  hphd^  a  fool.— On/*  NoU, 
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.   **  WUhom  thy  pfcsence  ;->-4lKm  wisi  then  efit|»loy'dl 
**  To  brand  him  *gaintl  he  came  to  be  destro)r'dl  x 
**  Torehand  preparing  for  the  hangman's  axe, 
**  Had  not  the  witnesses  been  found  so  lax.** 

This  specimen^  I  conceive,  is  ibundtndy  siifficieiit* 
•^In  Thb  Whip,  the  first  ten  lines  of  Dryden*! 
poem  having  been  introduced,  our  author  in  th« 
Episde  to  the  Whigs,  prefixed  to  Tna  MattAti 
thus  sarcastically  adverts  to  this  circumstance^  and 
to  the  Hebrew  learning  displayed  by  his  anti* 
gbnitt; 

**  I  have  one  only  &vour  to  desire  of  you  at 

parting, — that  when  you  think  of  answering  tin* 

poem,  you  would  employ  the  same  pens  ag^nst  i^ 

who  have  combated  with  so  much  success  against 

Absalom  and  Achitophbl  ;  for  then  you  miy 

assure  yourselves  of  a  clear  victoryi  without  the 

least  reply*    Rail  at  me  abtmdandy,  and,  not  to 

break  a  custom,  do  it  without  wit  t  by  this  method 

you  will  gain  a  considerable  point,  which  is  wholly 

to  wave  the  answer  of  my  argiunents*  «*»--«•  If 

God  has  not  blessed  you  with  the  talent  of  rhytiu 

ingi  mah  me  of  mjf  p^$f  iMk^  and  welcome  t  Ja 

ymtf  vities  run  upm  wtffeit  t  and  for  the  tttmdst 

refuge  of  notorious  blockhduls,  reduced  to  the  laH 

extremity  of  seme,  turn  my  own  lifies  upon  met 

make  tne  iatirite  myuelf«    Some  of  you  hate  btefk 

driven  to  this  bay  already  \  but  above  all  the  tesf| 

tothmend  me  to  the  non-eofiformiit  Arfsotii  #hd 

writ Tn  Wtttp  AM  Kby«    I  «m  afiraid  icitnoi 

read  so  muth  as  the  piece  deserves^  because  the 
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bookseller  b  every  week  crying  help  it  the  end  of 
his  Gazette^  to  get  it  off.  You  see  I  am  charitable 
enough  to  do  him  a  kindness,  that  it  nuiy  be  pub- 
lished  as  well  as  printed ;  and  that  so  much  skill 
in  Hebrew  derivations  may  not  lie  for  waste  paper 
in  the  shop.  Yet  I  half  suspect  he  went  no  far- 
ther for  his  learning  than  the  Index  of  Hebrew 
names  and  etymologies,  which  is  printed  at  the  end 
of  some  of  our  English  Bibles.  If  Achitophel 
signify  ihe  brother  of  a  fool^  the  author  of  that 
poem  will  p^ss  with  his  readers  for  the  next  of 
kin  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  relation  that  makes  the 
kindness.  Whatever  the  verses  are,  buy  them,  I 
beseech  you,  out  of  pity ;  for  I  hear  the  Conven- 
ticle is  shut  up,  and  the  brother  of  Achitophel  out 
of  service.** 

On  the  17  th  of  January,  1681-2,  was  published 
in  quartOi  another  anonymous  Answer  to  Absalom 
AND  AcHiTopHKLy  entitled  ^'  Azaria  and  Hu- 
8HAi|  [Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury]  a  poem,** 
which  Antony  Wood  ascribed  to  Settle ;  but  Dr. 
Johnson  justly  suspected  that  Wood  was  mistaken^ 
it  being  extremely  unlikely  that  Setde  should 
write  twice  on  the  same  occasion.  He  was  right 
in  his  conjecture ;  for  it  appears  from  Mr.  Lut- 
treirs  copy,  that  Azaria  was  the  production  of 
Samuel  Pordage,  a  dramatick  writer  of  that 
time,  author  of  two  original  plays,  and  a  third 
translated  from  Seneca :  whose  scurrility  in  this 
piece,  procured  him  some  months  afterwards  the 
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lioiioiir  of  a  nn^e  couplet  from  Dryden^s  -pen.* 
In  this  poem,  connsdng,  like  that  which  pen  rise 
to  itj  ilmott  wholly  of  charactersi  the  writer  thttl 
deicribes  our  author : 

.««  Shtmeit  the  Poet  Laorcite  of  thai  age. 
The  falling  glory  of  the  Jewish  stage. 
Who  scourged  the  priest,  and  ridiculed  the  Ptot, 
Like  common  men  must  not  be  quite  forgot* 
**  Sweet  was  the  Muse  that  did  his  wit  inspire. 
Had  he  not  let  his  hackney  Muse  to  hire : 
But  variously  his  knowing  Muse  could  sing. 
Could  Docg  praise,  and  could  blaspheme  the  Kingf 
^*  The  bad  make  good,  good  bad,  and  bad  make  wonei 
**  Bless  in  heroicks,  and  in  satires  curse. 
Shimei  to  Zabed*s '  praise  could  tune  his  Musci 
And  princely  Azaria  could  abuse. 
Zimri,  we  know,  he  had  no  cause  to  praise, 
**  Because  he  dubb*d  him  with  the  name  of  Bates  : 
*'.  Revenge  on  him  did  bitter  venom  shed, 
**  Because  he  tore  tlie  laurel  from  his  head  { 
"  Because  he  durst  with  his  proud  wit  engage, 
'*  And  brought  his  follies  on  the  publick  stage. 
«« Tell  me,  Apollo,  fof  I  ean't  divine 
•*  Why  wives  he  curs*d,  and  prais*d  the  concubine  t 
••  Unless  it  were  that  he  had  led  his  life 
**  With  a  teeming  matron,  ere  she  %ras  t  wife  i 
•'  Or  thy  it  best  with  hit  dar  Muse  did  suitt 
**  Who  wu  for  hire  t  very  prostitute/* 

filkanah  Settle's  Answer^  which  appeared  ino- 

■  **  Some  in  my  ipeedy  pace  I  must  outrun. 

'•  As  Aisie  JM^ibitfiikM,  the  wiaard's  aon/* 

Absalom  and  A€HiTOppaL»  P.  IL 
•  Oliter  Cromwell*  •  ^ 
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aym^uily  on  ^  6tk  of  Aprilf  wider  the  tide  of 
^  AiuifOM  811110B,  or  AoHiTOFHii.  tnmspoied^ 
t  poenit*^  if  not  more  tnimated)  was^  like  its  au« 
thor^  more  ponderous/  than  any  that  preceded  1 
for  it  consists  of  thirty-height  pages  in  folio^  con« 
taining  about  fifteen  hundred  lines.  In  this  poem, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Spratt 
and  some  other  hands^^  perhaps  it  was  first  sug- 
gested that  Dryden  once  intended  to  have  gone 
into  holy  orders : 

*«  But  Amiel '  hat,  ilai !  the  faie  to  hear 

**  An  angry  poet  play  hit  chronicler ; 

**  A  poet  rais'd  above  Oblivion's  thade, 

**  By  his  recorded  verse  immortal  made. 

**  But,  Sir,  his  livelier  figure  to  engrave 

**  With  branches  added  to  the  bays  you  gavc« 

**  No  Muse  could  more  heroick  feats  rehearse  i 

**  Had  with  an  equal  alUapplauding  verse 

**  Great  David's  sceptre  and  Saul's  javelin  prais'd, 

**  A  pyramid  to  his  saint,  interest,  rais'd* 

• 
s  In  **  A  Liuny  from  Geneva,  in  answer  to  that  from 

St.  Omcn»"  a  half-sheet  published  in  Janet  168a,  are 
these  lines : 

**  Fro9X  Jenkins's  Homilies,  drawn  tlirough  the  nose, 
**  From  langley,  Dick,  Baldwin,  and  all  such  as  those, 
**  And  from  brawny  Scale's  poem  in  prose, 

Ubera  nph** 
4  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope,  that  Martin  Cliflbrd  assisted  Settle  in 
the  composition  of  this  poem ;  but  he  could  not  have 
been  one  of  his  coadjutors,  for  he  died  four  years  before 
it  was  written. 
<  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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^  For  which  rdigiouily  no  change  he  niifs*d» 
^  From  commonwealihVnian  up  to  royitisi ; 
M  Naj^.  would  Uve  ken  kis  cwn  looiVd  iking^  tciti 

priesi: 
'  ^  Priest,  whom  with  to  much  gall  lie  doth  describe, 
**  'Cause  once  unworthy  thought  of  Levi's  tribe. 
**  Near  those  bright  towers,  where  Art  has  Wonders 

done* 
.  **  And  at  his  feet  proud  Jordan's  waters  mn ; 
**  Where  David's  sight  glads  the  blest  summer's  sunt, 
**  A  cell  there  stands,  by  pious  founden  rais'd, 
**  Both  for  iu  wealth  and  learned  Rabbins  praised : 
**  To  this  did  an  ambitious  bard  aspire, 
**  To  be  no  less  than  lord  of  thai  blest  choir, 
*'  Till  wisdom  decm'd  so  sacred  a  command 
*'  A  prixc  too  great  for  his  unhallow'd  land/* 

Many  other  writen^  have  also  suggested  that  oiu* 
Author  was  originally  intended  for  the  Churchy  but 
undoubtedly  they  were  mistaken ;  for  in  the  Pre* 
face  to  his  Fablbs,  he  positively  asserts  that  hq 
never  had  this  object  in  his  thoughts. 

Thb  Mbdal^  which^  we  have  seen^  was  pub* 
lished  on  or  bisfore  the  1 6th  of  March,  1081-2/ 
produced  several  AnswerSi  the  authors  of  which 

*  Dryden's  **  Satire  to  his  Muse,"  4to.  i68b.  *•  The 
Laureate,"  fol.  i68;.  Langbaine's  **  Account  of  theDra* 
matick  Poets,"  1691 «  T.  Brown's  *<  Reasons  of  Mr. 
Bayes's  changing  his  Religion,"  4to.  i688.  *«  MiU 
bourne's  Notes  on  Dryden's  Virgil,"  8vo«  1698. 
.  ^  MS.  Luttrell.-«This  poem  consists  of  twenty  pages^ 
beside  the  prefatory  mattery  and,  like  all  the  small  quarto 
poems  of*  thai  time,  o(  about  foilr  or  five  shcetSt  was  sold 
for  sixpence. 
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vented  their  rag^  in  scandalous  accuiationi»  d« 
iher  wholly  without  foundation^  or  gready  over* 
charged.  Of  the  dispatch  with  which  the  first  of 
these  was  written^  consisting  of  seven  folio  pages  of 
poetry  and  ten  of  prosCi  the  anonymous  author 
boasts  in  the  following  whimsical  ude :  ^^  The 
Mushroom^  or  a  Satyr  against  libelling  Tories  and 
prelatical  Tandvies ;  in  answer  to  a  Satyr  against 
Sedition,  called  Thb  MedaLi  by  the  Author  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophbl  ;  and  here  answered 
by  the  Author  of  the  Black  Nonconformist^  ihe 
next  day  after  the  publication  of  The  Medal  ;  to 
help  the  sale  thereof/*  From  the  writer*s  Post* 
script,  which  explains  his  equivocal  dtlepage,  we  I 

learn  that  the  poem  was  written  and  sent  to  the 
press  the  day  after  The  Medal  was  published ; 
and  in  six  days  afterwards,  (March  23,)  according 
to  Mr.  Luttreirs  copy.  The  Mushboom  appeared. 
The  author,  as  the  same  gendeman  has  noted,  was 
the  celebrated  Edmund  Hickeringill.* 

The  Medal  Rbvebsed,  a  poem  prmted  ano- 
nymously in  quarto,  which  has  also  been  ascribed 
to  Setde,  but  was  written  by  Samuel  Pordage,  ap« 

^  The  author  of  a  noted  political  sermon,  entitled— 
**  CuBSE  YE  M£ROZt  or  the  faul  Doom,"  preached  (on 
Judges,  V.  83,)  in  Guildhall  Chapel,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  May  9,  i68o.  Of  this 
person,  who  was  Chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Albe* 
marie,  and  Rector  of  AlKSaints,  Colchester,  some  account 
may  be  found  in  Ath.  Oxon.  ii.  369,  where  Wood,  by 
mistake,  calls  him  Henry  HickeringilU 


petred  on  the  3l8t  of  March ;  and  The  Lotal 
Mbdal  Viwdicatbd^  of  which  I  know  not  the 
author,  on  the  8th  of  April.  Trb  Mbdal  op 
John  BatbSj  a  poem  ascribed  by  Mr.  Luttrell  to 
Shadwell,  was  produced  on  the  15th  of  M^y. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
from  this  period  to  the  4th  of  September,  .when 
Thb  Tobt  Pobt8,  a  Sarire,  was  published  in 
quarto ;  a  very  gross  libeli  directed  chiefly  against 
our  author  and  Otway,*  which  has  always  been 
attributed  to  the  same  person.  In  this  lampoon^  as 
in  Thb  Mbdal  or  John  Baybs^  ShadwelFs  wea* 
pon  has  much  more  resemblance  to  a  hatchet-than 
a  raxor :  however,  he  appears  to  have  sedulously 
collected  all  the  ill  that  could  be  told  of  Dryden, 
and  without  doubt  drew  some  blood.  About  the 
same  rime  probably  appeared  the  poem  entitled 
Dbydbn*s  Satibb  to  his  MusB,  a  piece  equally 
severe  with  that  Ust  mentioned,  of  which  the  au«» 
thor  has  never  been  discovered.  Pope  assures  us, 
that  Lord  Somers^  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed, 
^'  was  wholly  ignorant  of  it  T*  but  if  Somen  had 

9  Otway  had  not  only  supported  by  hit  pen  the  party 
which  ShidweU  and  Settle  opposedt  but  had  some  per« 
tonal  quarrel  with  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  had  fought :     . 

**  The  laurel  makes  a  wk ;  a  brave*  the  sword ; 
**  And  all  are  wise  men  at  a  CounciUboard  i    . 
**  Settle*t  a  co¥rard»  *cauie  fool  Otway  fought  htnif 
^*  And  Mulgrave  is  a  wit,  because  I  taught  htm/* 

Tna  Toby  Pobts,  4to.  t68a« 
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written  any  part  of  that  libels  (we  ouinot  nippoie 
him  to  have  written  the  scandalous  part  of  it,) 
thirty  years  before  he  was  acquainted  with  Pope,* 
is  it  probable^  that  he  would  have  made  a  young 
author  of  fbur*and-twenty  the  depositary  of  lus 
secret  ?  Two  years  before  this  satire  was  published^ 
he  had  appeared  as  a  poet ;  and  near  two  hun« 
dred  lines  of  it^  that  is,  nearly  two  parts  out  of 
three,  are  a  political  encomium  and  vindication  of 
the  WhigSi  without  any  offensive  personalityi 
couched  in  such  moderate  poetry  as  is  found  in 
Somers*s  acknowledged  poetical  productions. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  our  author*s  variance 
with  Shadwell  arose  from  his  being  strongly  at* 
tached  to  the  Whigs,  as  Dryden  was  to  the  Tories. 
In  the  Preface  to  his  Sullen  Lovbrs,  a  comedy 
published  in  1668,  Shadwell  observes,  that,  '*  Some 
have  been  so  insolent  of  late  as  to  say — that  Ben 
Jonson  wanted  wit;*'  alluding  evidendy  to  our 
author's  Essay  op  Dramatick  Poesy,  then  newly 
published.  This  was  the  first  ofience^  but  not 
mortal ;  for  in  the  Preface  to  The  Humourists  in 
1676,  he  speaks  of  Dryden  as  his  particular  friend ; 
and  in  1 67  8-9  they  were  on  such  good  terms,  that 
Dryden  wrote  a  Prologue  for  ShadwelFs  True 
Widow,*  acted  and  published  in  that  year :  but 

'  Pope's,  acquaintance  with  Lord  Somen  could  not 
well  have  commenced  till  about  the  year  1711,  or  171a. 

*  Some  years  afterwards,  the  same  Prologue  was  spoken 
and  printed  before  a  comedy  written  by  Mrs,  Behn»  called 
*'  The  Widow  Ranter,  or  the  History  of  Bacon  ia 
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from  die  dissolution  of  Charles's  second  Pailiament 
in  July,  1679,  ^^^  *^<>  hostile  bodies  into  which 
the  State  was  then  divided,  became  so  embittered 
against  each  othefi  that  litde  amity  could  have 
subsisted  between  the  inferior  champions,  who 
by  their  writings  supported  the  opposing  par* 
ties.  Afterwards,  during  the  years  1 680, 1 68 1 ,  and 
l683,  the  playhouses  were  applied  to  political 
purposes ;  and  while  Settlers  Pops  Joan,  and  Shad« 
weirs  Lancashirb  Witchbs,  were  received  with 
unbounded  applause  by  the  Whi^,  Dryden,  Ot« 
way,  D*Urfey,  and  Crowne,  who  warmly  supported 
the  Tories,  lashed  their  opponents  in  Prologues  and 
E4>ilogues,  as  well  as  in  The  Duki  op  Guise,  and 
Venice  Paesbeved  ;  and  in  their  turn  were  at« 
tacked  in  various  lampoons. '    In  the  Prologue  to 

Virginia  ;**  in  consequence  of  which  circumttancCt  and  of 
our  author*!  variance  with  Shadwell,  it  ippeari  in  Dry« 
den*s  MilCELLANlu,  without  any  notice  of  itt*  having 
keen  ¥rritten  originally  for  him. 
It  11  singular  that  Jacob  Tonson,  on  the  Both  of 
i  November  |689»  should  have  entered  in  the  Stationers* 

Register—**  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  the  History  of' 
Bicon  in  Virginia,  written  by  Mr.  Dryden ;"  though  the 
former  had  been  in  print  ten  years*   The  Epilogue  in  the 
I  printed  copy  of  Mrs.  Behn*s  play  is  not  ascribed  to  our 

author. 
j  t  <<  The  people's  voice,  of  old  the  voice  of  God« 

:  **  Thou  ddPst  the  voice  of  an  unruly  crowd  t 

**  Crowds  are  the  fools«— « 
••  That  flock  to  thine  and  D*Urfey*s  ioyal  playSt     „ 
**  And  give  implicit  eli^  on  your  third  di^s. 
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that  cdebrated  tragedy^  which  was  first  produced 
inFebniary,  1680-81/  the  description  of  Anto- 
nioj  who  in  the  play  is  said  to  be  just  uxty-one 
years  old»'  undoubtedly  was  intended  for  Shaftes* 
bury. 

In  his  Amsalou,  it  is  observable,  our  author  did 
not  condescend  to  notice  any  of  the  minor  agents 
of  the  faction  which  he  so  severely  reprobated. 
They,  however,  with  ^^  much  nudice  mingled  with 
no  wit/*  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  l682, 
exhibited  in  miserable  poetry  the  vilest  accusations 
ag^dnst  him ;  and  in  the  Preface  to  Thb  Medal 
OP  JoHM  Baybs,  Shadwell  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
*'  that  no  man  can  think  him  hardly  dealt  with, 
wice  he  knows,  and  so  do  all  his  old  acquaintance, 
that  there  is  not  an  untrue  word  spoken  of  him  :** 
a  very  impudent  assertion,  which  could  not  be 
true ;  for  in  that  piece  Dryden  is  represented  as 
boasting  of  crimes,  which,  had  he  been  guilty 
of  them,  must  have  branded  his  name  with  infamy. 
Shadwell  had  alsoj  as  our  author  himself  has  told 

**  About  the  stage  of  mountebank  they  waiti 
**  And  wlioop  at  cudgels  or  a  broken  pate ; 
^     **  But  have*  like  thee,  no  intereu  in  the  State  •** 

•    Satire  to  his  Muse,  by  the  Author  of 
jfb/atom  9Jid  Achiiophelt  ^io.  i692. 
4  Dr.  Johnson  supposed  that  Venice  Preserved  was 
Otway's  laU  play ;  but  that  was  not  the  case:  he  produced 
after  that  tragedy,  The  Atheist,  a  comedy. 

s  Otway,  however,  was  not  quite  correct,  for  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  bora  July  a8»  ifisi :  he  was  not  there* 
fore  quite  sixty. 
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usy  firequendyin  print  called  him  tnAtheislw-— 
Roused  at  length  by  these  repeated  libels^  on  the 
4th  of  October^  iGsa,  he  published  his  admirable 
satire  entitled  Mac-Flbcknob/  in  which  he  has 
taken  ample  vengeance  on  hb  corpulent  antagonist. 
The  BioGRAPHiA  Beitannica,  the  Litis  or  thx 
'  PoBTSj  compiled  by  Shiels^  Coxeter,  and  the 
younger  Gbber/  and  Derrick  in  hb  Life  of  I>ry« 

*  It  was  published  originilly  in  quarto,  not  by  Jacob 

TonsoUt  but  by  D.  Greeni  with  the  following  title  :— 

I         **  Mac«Flecicnoe«  or  a  Sityr  upon  the  toie-blew  Pro« 

tesunt  Poet,  T.  S.  By  the  Author  of  Absalom  and  Achn 

tophcl/*    It  consists  of  one  sheet  and  a  half,  and  the 

price  was  only  t%^o-pence.    At  the  end  of  the  original 

t         edition  is  the  following  odd  advertisement ; 

!  **  A  gentleman  having  a  curious  collection  of  poetry 

\        by  the  most  ingenious  of  the  age*  intends  to  oblige  the 

!         world  with  a  poem  every  Wednesday  roorningt  and  with 

\        all  new  ones  as  they  come  to  his  hand/* 

^  The  statement  in  Gibber's  Lives  op  the  Poets« 
is  curious.  The  writer  supposed  that  the  new  Lau« 
reate,  made  in  the  room  of  Dr}'den  after  the  Revolution, 
was  Richard  Ftecknoe^  **  for  whom  he  had  a  confirmed 
aversion,  in  consequence  of  which  he  wrote  a  satire 
against  him,  called  Mac*Flecicnoe.**  Tlie  writer  seems 
to  have  thought  that  Mac  and  Anii  were  synonymous.— 
Derrick  was  not  much  more  fortunate.  **  Shadwell  (says 
he)  is  the  true  hero  of  the  piece.  As  for  Richard  Afac* 
I  Flecknoe,  Esq.  from  whom  the  poem  derives  its  name,  be 
,        was  an  Irish  priest,**  &c. 

i  Flecknoe  himself  our  authot*  has  elsewhere  treated  with 

j       bottildless  contempt*    This  poor  poetaster,  however,  who 
i       died  about  the  year  1678,  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  in  praise 


/ 
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den^  have  ill  represented  this  celebrated  poem 
as  having  been  written  in  1689,  in  consequence  of 
his  being  then  devested  of  the  office  of  Laureate ; 
and  some  or  other  of  them  led  Dn  Johnson  into 
the  same  errour. 

To  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  many  malicious  and  scurrilous  libels  against 
Dryden,  issued  out  in  the  coune  of  this  year^  his 
retaliation  in  this  exquisite  satire  will  appear  ex- 
tremely mild  and  moderate.  What  number  of 
editions  it  passed  through  in  a  separate  form,  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain,  having  only  seen  the  first  edition 
in  quarto,  which  has  been  just  mentioned.  It  was 
republished  by  Tonson  in  the  first  volume  of  Dry- 
den*s  Miscellanies,  early  in  l664,  with  a  few 
slight  alterationsi  which,  to  gradfy  the  curious  reader, 
I  shall  give  below :  *  and  probably  a  second,  if  not 

of  Dryden ;  and  perhaps  furnished  him  with  an  imag^ 
which  he  has  happily  improved  in  the  wplUknown 
lines  on  Settle : 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to  dwell. 
But  fagotted  his  notions,  as  they  fell, 
**  Andt  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well 

^*  For  his  learning,  (says  Flecknoe,  describing  a  school* 
boy,)  'tis  all  capping  verses,  ^nA  fagoting  poets'  Uose  Hms^ 
which  fall  from  him  as  disorderly  as  fagot-sticks,  when 
the  band  is  broke,"    Enigmatical  CuARACTEas,  8v0| 
1658,  p.  77. 
*  About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng, 
And  gently  waft  the  [thee]  over  all  along.— 1st  ed« 
As  at  the  morning  toast,  that  floiUS  along.— 1684% 
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z  wMOf  inipffcssKMi  in  ipnrto  liiil«iieeB  pfevioudj 
dii|icntd»  Sudivcily  Ji  fcw  yem  tftawudi^  in  the 
Dcdicitioo  of  a  YCfy  coatcmpiiUe  tmrfiitioaof 

TImni  wiehTst  thy /i^— m  cd. 
ThM  widiTft  ihy  ^i^m— 1684. 

Ffooi  ncM  Bmibillt  «#  dnum  WMKng-ttrBcL— itt  cd. 
Fron  nev  BonhilU  tfi/dmanu&c^— 1684. 

High  on  1  sUie^  of  his  owa  bbooit  rcar*4  :«»iM  edk* 
High  OB  1  ikr0mt9  of,  &c. — 1684. 

And  laoihcm  dallncss  pbyM  ^kmd  his  bcc  iK  ed« 

•  ••••••«•••• €r9tmd  hk  bet*  1684* 

ThM  he  Itf  deiih  true  dullness  wooM  naintib ;  islcd. 
ThM  he  hB  dcMh,  &c«  1684. 

« 

Would  bid  defiance  onto  %rit  and  sense,  isl  cd. 
Ne*cr  to  have  peace  with  wit^  nor  trace  with  tease. 
1684. 

.  Wu  placed  a  nighty  nmg^-ia  ed« 
He  placed,  &c« 

His  templet,  last,  with  foffy  weic  o  erspiead,— 1st  ed« 

•  ••••«•••  with /ij^/ief  were  o*ersprcad;-—s684« 

The  MdtMmcu^  throng  lood  acclamations  make, 
And  omens  of  Me  fiattne  empire  take  ;—i a  ed« 

The  iuhdrimg  throng,  8cc« 

And  omens  of  kit  foture,  8cc«— 1684* 

And  from  hts  mows  damps  of  oblivioa  sihed  • 
Full  4^ the  filial  dullness  long  he  siood— taed* 

And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblirkm  shed 

Full  ^  the  filial  dulqess  i  long  he  stood,  fte.— 1684. 

Bejroad  Lovft*s  RtNODOM  aagr  he  aretch  hts  pen  l~ 

laedit. 
.•^•^••••»^.4«*  •ikAtastitiditlto*— 1684. 


f 
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Juvenal*!  Tenth  Satire,  (a  happy  foil  to  our  poefs 
excellent  Tcrtion  of  the  same  {uece,)  had  the  au* 
dacity  to  assert,  that  when  he  taxed  Dryden  with 
bemg  the  author  of  Mac-FlbcknoB|  ^^  he  denied 
it  with  all  the  execrations  he  could  think  of/*— It 
is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  List  of  his  Poems, 
which  he  subjoined,  in  1690,  to  one  of  his  plays, 
he  did  not  enumerate  either  this  satire  or  the  Eu- 
logy on  Cromwell ;  but  the  omission  of  Mac- 
Flecknoe  in  that  list  probably  arose  from  deli- 
cacy, and  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  then 
stood.    In  such  an  authoritative  catalogue  of  his 

Pangs  without  birtb»  a  fruitless  industry.— -1st •  ed. 
Pangs  without  birth«  and  fruitless,  &c.  1684. 

Let  gentle  George  wUh  triumph— -ist  ed« 
Let  gentle  George  in  triumph — 1684. 

Let  them  be  all  of  thy  own  model  made— 1st  ed. 

•  •••••••  i^^  thy  own  model-^&c«  1684. 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  liit^i  of  thine  own.— 1st  ed« 

•  •••••••••  but  issiUt  &c« — 1684. 

But  let  no  alien  Sydney  interpose— 1st  ed. 
S-^l.y 1684. 

But  write  thy  best  on  ih'  top^  and  in  each  line 
$ir  Formal's  oratorv  uit  be  thine :— 1st  ed. 
But  write  thy  best  and  top^  and  in  each  line 
Sir  Formal's  oratory  mil  be  thine :— 1684. 

•  •  •  •  •  that  boasted  bias  of  ihe  mind,- itt  ed. 

* 

-•-••---••- thy  mind,— 1684* 

And  down  they  ^nt  the  yet  declining  bard  I'^iU  ed«. 

•  •••••••...»  the  yet  declaiming  bard  :«^i684« 

Two  or  three  of  these  variations,  however,  are  manifenly 
^r/r  ccfrrections^oS  errours  of  the  press. 
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poetical  works,  he  might  not  wish  publickly  to  avow 
himself  the  author  of  so  bitter  a  satire  on  one 
whom  his  old  friend,  and  at  this  time  recent  bene- 
factor, thought  worthy  of  that  hurtl  which  had 
been  wrested  from  his  own  head. 

Shadweirs  reasoning  on  the  propriety  of  the  title 
of  this  poem  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  our  author^s  delineation.  Not  being 
conscious,  it  should  seem,  that  he  is  described  as 
the  peeiicai  son  of  Flecknoe,  and  in  sober  sadness 
supposing  himself  represented  as  a  native  of  Ire* 
land,  he  expresses  his  wonder  at  Dryden*s  stupi* 
dity,  which,  he  says,  shews  clearly  diat  <<  ke  is  not 
the  dullest  of  mankind  ;**  and  asks,  <*  what  possible 
reason  can  the  author  have  for  giving  me  the  Irish 
name  of  Mac,  when  ke  knows  I  never  saw  Ireland 
tin  I  was  three-and^lwenty  years  oU,  and  was  ikeri 
but  four  months  f* 

When  Mac»Flecknob  is  perused,  it  is  not  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  should  be  able  shortly 
afterwards  to  produce  another  satire  of  still  more 
poignancy,  on  the  same  person ;  yet  I  know  not 
whether  the  character  of  0^,  which  appeared  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Absalom  aho  Achitophkl,  in 
less  than  a  month  after  Mac-Flbcrkob,  (Nov.  lo, 
1682,)  b  not  entitled  to  that  praise.  Of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Second  Pkrt  Tate  was  the 
author ;  but  Dryden,  having  in  the  original  w6rk 
confined  himsell  to  the  great  political  leaders  of 
the  party  %luch  he  opposed,  afterwards  extdncied 
his  sadre  to  the  hirelings  of  the  causei  ^  (^ricstt 

voL#  h  n  ' 
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mthout  grtGCy  and  poets  without  wit  ^  and  en- 
riched the  continuation  of  hb  poem  with  near  two 
hundred  linesi  in  which  are  founds  beside  t})e 
highly^iinished  portraits  of  Shadwell  and  Settle' 
under  the  names  of  Oc  and  Doia»  the  characters 
of  Ferguson^  a  turbulent  incendiary  in  the  pay  of 
Shaftesbury,  undej  the  name  of  JubaSi  and  of 
Samuel  Johnson  under  that  of  Bbn  Jochakak, 
with  three  or  four  other  scribblers  of  less  note, 
all  wrought  with  equal  felicity  as  those  of  Zimri 
and  AcHiTOPHEL. 

In  the  same  month  in  which  the  Second  Pait 
of  Absalom  appeared,  was  published  his  Rbligio 
Laici,  a  philosophical  poem,  which,  though  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  composition  of  great 
excellencei  seems  to  have  been  little  read  ;  for  it 
did  not  in  his  life*time  reach  to  a^cond  edition.  In 
this  piece,  which  is  addrefled  to  a  young  friend  of 
the  author,  who  had  recently  translated  Father 
Simon*s  <<  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,'* 

*  Settle,  in  addition  to  his  other  o8ences,  had  attacked 
our  author  in  a  Prologue  to  one  of  his  plays,  then  en- 
titled *^  The  Emp£hok  op  Moaocco»  witK  the  JkaA  4 
Qayland  :*'  which  was  acted  at  theThcauc  BoyaUon  the 
Mth  of  March,  t68i*a : 

• 

^  «  ,  •  «  p(y:is,  wc  all  know,  can  change,  like  yoU| 

V  And  are  alone  to  their  awn  interest  true ; 

**  Can  write  ag^unst  all  sense,  nay  ev'n  their  own : 

«*  The  vehicle  caU'd^it^ii  makes  it  down. 

**  Nojcar  rfcud^eb^  where  there*s  hope  of  bread  ; 

'^  A  welUfiird  paunch  forgets  a  hroken  head.*^ 


; 


of  whMi*  I  hMt  only  been  able  to  discover  thtt 
die  initial  letten  of  his  names  were  H.  D.%  thoo^ 
the  subject  is  of  so  rery  different  a  nature  from  the 
political  and  personal  controversy  in  which  he  had 
fbrsome  time  been  engaged^  he  yet  contrived  to 
find  occasion  for  sarcasmi  and  to  have  one  parting 
stroke  at  the  hero  of  his  recent  satire  t  for  it  con« 
eludes  with  the  following  apology  for  the  fiunilitt 
style  in  which  the  poem  is  written  t 

**  And  this  unpoltih*il  nigged  verse  I  chose, 
"  As  fiuest  for  discourset  and  nearest  prose  i 
'*  For  while  from  ucred  truth  I  do  not  swerve* 
**  Tom  Sternhold*s  or  Tom  ShadwelPs  rhyme  will 
serve." 

Dryden^s  intimacy  with  Southerner  which  ap* 
pears  to  have  continued  uninterrupted  till  his 
dcathi  probably  commenced  soon  after  the  publi'^ 
cation  of  the  First  Part  of  Absalom  and  Acnr* 
tofhbl;  for  in  February^  1681*3^  he  furnished 
the  young  poet  with  the  Phdogue  and  Epilogue  to 
his  first  play,  called  the  Lotal  Beothbr.  As  the 
Urth-p^ce  of  this  amiable  man,  who  seems  to 
have  been  much  beloved  by  his  cootemporariesy 
hu  been  mistated  by  Antony  Wood,  it  may  not 
be  imprq>er  here  to  memionr  diat  lie  was  bom  in 

*  In  Dryden's  MisCELLANtu,  vol.  ii.  p.  4jB,  8vo.  16859 
is  a  poem  **  on  tbt  laie  ingeniotts  translation  of  Pere 
Simon*s  Critical  History,  by  H.  D.  Esq.  ;**  and  the  work 
itself  is  advertised  by  Jacob  Tonsoa,  as  translated  by 
H-D. 
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die  county  of  Dublini  io  the  year  105g»  uwppem 
from  the  Re^ster  of  the  University  of  DubUn, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  student  in  hU  seventeenth 
year,  March  30^  1676.'    At  the  time^  therefore^ 

'  **  1676.  Martii  uigetimo  (tie.  Thomit  Southeme,  Pen« 
siooarius,  filiut  Francisci  Soiuherne,  annum  agent  sep* 
temdecimum,  nalui  in  comitatu  Dublinti,  educatus  apud 
Edw.  Whiicnhall.  SS.  Th.  Doct.  Tutor.  iEgid.  Pooly." 
Regr.  Univer.  Dublin. 

Antony  Wood  laving  erroneously  asserted  lliat  this 
poet  was  the  son  of  George  Southerne,  of  Stratford  upon 
Avon»  and  was  bred  as  a  Servitor  at  Pembroke  College,  in 
Oxford,  Southerne  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Dr. 
Richard  Rawlinson,  who  above  sixty  years  ago  designed 
to  publish  a  Continuation  of  Wood's  work,  for  which  he 
had  collected  many  materials,  now  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
The  letter  is  preserved  in  Rawlinson's  copy  of  the  Athe- 
MaOxonunses: 


«• 


Slftf 


**  I  received  your  letter,  with  Mr.  Anstis's  enclosed, 
is  to  assure  you,  that  I  had  no  title  to  have  my 
name  in  the  Athena  Oxonienses  ;  for  I  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  and  bred  up  in  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  was 
never  a  Servitor,  but  spent  my  own  money  there  :  many 
better  men  have  been  Servitors,  but  I  never  was.  Wliat* 
ever  is  mentioned  of  me  in  the  last  edition  of  that  book, 
is  scandalously  false  in  (act  or  circumsunce,  in  every 
particular :  therefore  you  will  do  a  justice  to  the  truth 
and  me,  to  leave  me  out  of  the  edition,  and  make  roe 
some  reparation  for  the  abuse  done  me  in  that  defamatory 
character. 

**  You  mention  plays  that  I  wrote.  If  you  have  a  mind 
to  have  the  names  of  what  I  have  wrote^  I  have  ten  in 
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thit  his  first  phy  was  perfbrmedi  he  was  but  three- 
*and-twenty.  His  second  productioiii  Thb  Di8« 
APPOiNTMBNT,  which  appeared  in  April,  l684|  had 
also  the  aid  of  our  author's  Muse,  for  to  that  piece 
he  contributed  a  Prologue ;  and  in  1692  he  soothed 
his  friend  in  a  consolatory  paper  of  verses  on  the 
ill  success  of  his  Wivbs  ExcusBi  which  he  tells 
us  was  not  damned^  but  dismissed  with  kind  chiliij 
from  the  scene.  In  the  pieceding  summeri  so  high 
was  Dryden's  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  being 
unable  from  illness  to  finish  Clbomenes,  he  con^ 
signed  it  to  the  care  of  Southerner  who  wrote  one 


print ;  VIE.  The  Loyal  Broihert  or  Fenian  P.  :-^TIie 
DiMppointmem«  or  Mother  in  Fashion : — Sir  Anthony 
Love,  or  the  Rambling  Lady :— The  Wives  Excuse,  or 
Cuckolds  make  themselves :-— The  Fatal  Marriage,  or  the 
Innocent  Adultery: — ^The  Maids  last  Prayer,  or  Any 
Thing  rather  than  Fail  -.—The  Fate  of  Capua : — Oro« 
nooko  :-^The  Spartan  Dame : — ^Money  the  Mistress. 

I  must  tell  yoo  that  I  was  an  Ensign  upon  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  landing,  in  Earl  Ferrers*  regiment,  and  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  regiment,  before  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
had  it ;  so  that  I  turn'd  soldier  before  the  Revolutbli«-« 
If  any  thing  I  have  said  here  will  be  of  any  use,  more  than 
leaving  me  out  of  that  book,  and  doetng  me  justice  in  mf 
character,  you  will  much  oblige,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  httitible  Servant^ 

*«  Tilo.  SoUTuanMa.'' 

From  Mr.  Whytfe*s,  Oilmui,  in 
Tothill*  street;  againii  Itaft« 
m6uth-street,  Thursday,  17th 
of  November,  i;]/. 
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half  of  the  fifth  Act  of  that  tng^y,  tad  mii  with 
rcaaoA  highly  flittered  by  thU  mark  of  the  authoi^a 
confidence  and  eiteenif 

His  firiendship  for  Nat  Lee»  with  whom  he  joined 
in  writing  two  playsi  commenced  at  an  earlier  pe- 
|iod  I  for  Lee,  m  l674^  wrote  aome  encomiastick 
verses  on  Thb  Statb  of  Inkocencb^  and  our 
author  repaid  him  by  several  Prologues^  and  an 
Epistle  prefixed  in  1 67  7  to  his  Rival  Qvbbns. 
For  this  poet,  who  like  our  author,  was  bred  at 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  but  at  a  later  pe-^ 
riod,  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  great  kindness  1 
and  probably  he  was  not  unworthy  of  it,  for  he 
was  very  generally  called  by  his  contemporaries^ 
•'  honest  Nat  Lee.'* 

Whether  from  weariness  and  indisposidon  to  the 
drama,  as  he  hints  in  the  Dedication  of  Auabng- 
2bbe,  or  from  a  notion  that  his  time  might  be  more 
profitably  employed,  in  l683  our  author  disconti- 
nued writing  for  the  stage.  He  appears  about  this 
jtime  to  have  been  much  distressed,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  tardy  payment  of  his  salary ;  and  now  stood  so 
high,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his  adversaries,  that 
they  made  him  lucrative  offers,  for  the  purpose 
of  silencing  the  powerful  battery  by  which  they 
had  so  much  sufiered:  but  these  solicitations, 
however  straitened  in  his  circumstances,  he  had 
finnness  enough  to  resist.  Finding  his  embarrass- 
ments increasing,  he  thus  modesdy  stated  his  me- 
rits and  his  clainu,  in  a  letter  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  at  this  period,  and  to  have  been  ad- 


ditssed  to  Laurence,  Earl  of  Rochester  s  ^'  I  would 
plead  (sayi  he)  a  little  itierit,  and  some  hazards  of 
my  life  from  the  common  enemies ;  my  refusing 
advantages  offered  by  them,  and  neglecting  my 
beneficial  studies,  for  the  King*s  sendee  i  but  I 
only  think  I  merit  not  to  starve.  I  never  applied 
myself  to  any  interest,  contrary  to  your  Lordship*s; 
dnd  on  some  occasions,  perhaps  not  known  to  yoU| 
have  not  been  unserviceable  to  the  memory  and 
reputation  of  my  lord,  your  father*  After  this,  my 
Lord,  my  conscience  assures  me,  I  may  write 
boldly,  though  I  cannot  speak  to  you.  I  have 
three  sons,  growing  to  man*s  estate.  I  breed  them 
^1  up  to  learning,  beyond  my  fortune ;  but  they 
are  too  hopeful  to  be  neglected,  though  I  wanti 
Be  pleased  to  look  on  me  with  an  eye  of  compas** 
lion :  some  small  employment  would  render  vxy 
condition  easy.  The  King  is  not  unsatisfied  of 
me :  the  Duke  has  often  promised  me  his  assists 
ance  \  and  your  Lordship  is  the  conduit  through 
which  their  favours  pass.  Either  in  the  Customs^ 
or  the  Appeals  of  the  Excise,  or  some  other  way^ 
means  cannot  be  wanting^  if  you  please  to  have 
the  wilL  *Tis  enough  for  one  age  to  have  neg^* 
lected  Mr.  Cowley^  and  starved  Mr.  Butler  i  but 
neither  of  them  had  the  happiness  to  live  till  your 
Lordship^s  ministry.  In  the  mean  time,  be  pleased 
to  give  me  a  gracious  and  a  speedy  answer  to  my 
present  request  of  half  a  year*s  pension  fbr  my  ne* 
cessities*  I  am  going  to  write  somewliat  by  hb 
Majesty^s  command  i  and  catinot  stiir  into  the 
country  for  my  health  and  studies,  till  1  secure  my 
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family  from  want.***  *  -  «  I  know  not  what  was  the 
issue  of  this  application  i  but  am  willing  to  hope 
that  one  part  of  his  request  was  inunediately  at* 
tended  to^  though  another  was  certainly  neglected ; 
for  he  never  obtained  either  of  the  offices  he  soli* 
cited,  or  any  other  equivalent. — ^The  work  alluded 
to  was  probably  the  translation  of  Maimbourg*s 
History  of  the  League,  which  he  publbhed 
in  1 684. 

The  old  version  of  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  by  Sir 
Thomas  North,  having  become  somewhat  obsolete, 
a  new  translation  of  that  most  instructive  and  va« 
luable  work  was  undertaken  by  a ''  mob  of  gentle- 
men,** many  of  them  bred  at  Cambridge,  and 
friends  of  our  author.  Among  the  translators  the 
most  enunent  were,  Creech,  Duke,  Knighdy 
Chetwood,  Johii  Caryll,  Rymer,  Dr.  Brown,  the 
traveller.  Dr.  William  Oldys,  and  Mr.  Somen, 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor.  To  this  work  Dryden 
contributed,  it  should  seem,  the  prefatory  Adver- 
tisement,^ and  a  very  pleasing  Life  of  that  amiable 
historian,  to  whom  we  are  more  indebted  for  the 
characters  of  tlie  most  celebrated  persons  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  a  tliousand  interesting  circumstances 
relating  to  them,  than  to  all  the  ancients  besides. 
This  translation,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1 683, '  though  very  unequally  and  imper- 

^  See  the  Letters  in  this  volume,  N^  V*    The  leucr 
in  question  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1684. 
*  See  vol.  it.  p.  424,  n.  6 ;  and  vol.  iii.  p.  388,  n.  7. 
^  The  first  vpiume  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  with  the  Life 
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fecdy  executed,  continued,  with  all  its  defects,  to  be 
generally  read  from  that  time  to  the  year  1758, 
when  the  proprietor  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Samuel  Dyer,  Rvq.,  a  man  of  trxcellent  taste  and 
profound  erudition ;  whose  principal  literary  work, 
under  a  Roman  signature,  when  the  veil  with  which 
for  near  thirty-one  years  it  has  been  inveloped,  shall 
be  removed,  will  place  him  in  a  high  rank  among 
Englbh  writers,  and  transmit  a  name,  now  litde 
known,  with  distinguished  lustre  to  posterity.  He 
revised  the  whole  of  the  former  translation,  com* 
paring  it  with,  and  correcting  it  by,  the  Greek 
original ;  but  translated  only  two  of  the  lives  anew.* 
A  very  good  version  of  Plutarch*s  Lives  having 
since  been  made,  that  Mr.  Dyer  did  not  do  moc^ 
is  the  less  to  be  regretted.* 

of  Plutarch,  wu  entered  in  the  Stationers*  Books  by  Jacob 
Tonson*  April  a  j,  1683. 

*  Demetriui  and  Pericles. 

*  Though  1  wai  not  acquainted  with  this  gcmleman* 
nor  ever  saw  him,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  Vindicating 
his  fame ;  having  learned  from  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 
nolds,  and  other  respecuble  persons,  that  he  was  a  very 
learned,  virtuous,  and  amiable  man.    He  was  born  about 
the  year  17a  j ;  was  bred  at  Northampton,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Doddridge ;  and  for  some  time  had  the  benefit  of 
being  instructed  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Ward,  Professor 
of  Rhetorick  in  Gresham  College.    He  afterwards  studied 
under  Professor  Hutcheson  at  Glasgow;  from  which  place 
he  was  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  completed  his  edu* 
cation.    In  1759  ^  became  a  Commissary  in  ouf  army  in 
Germany,  and  continued  in  thai  station  to  the  end  of  the 
seven  years*  War :  after  which,  he  returkied  into  England } 
and,  on  thti  formation  of  the  LttaKARY  CLUi  Iti  v<)€\^h 
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Having  •  few  yean  before  tnnikted  Mine  of 
the  Epistles  of  Ovid|  Drydea  proceeded  now  to 

he  wat  the  first  member  elicted  into  that  very  respectable 
Society;  with  whom' he  continued  to  associate,  and  by 
wliom  he  was  highly  esteemed,  to  the  time  of  his  de«li, 
in  September,  t77S.«*From  an  excellent  portrait  of  this 
gentleman,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  mezauHinto 
print  was  scraped  by  his  pupil  Marchi ;  of  which  a  copy 
was  made  for  the  edition  o(  the  English  Poets,  published 
by  the  booksellers  of  London  in  1779,  and  erroneously 
prefixed  to  the  works  of  John  Dyer,  the  author  of  The 
Fleece,  and  other  poetical  compositions. 

Mr.  Samuel  Dyer  is  acknowledged,  even  by  an  enemy* 
to  have  been  **  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  a  great  ma* 
thematician  and  natural  philosopher,  well  verged  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  master  of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  Ian* 
guagcs.  Added  to  these  endowments,  he  was  of  a  temper 
so  mild,  and  in  his  conversation  10  modest  and  unassum* 
ing,  that  he  engaged  the  attention  and  aflfection  of  all 
around  him.  In  all  questions  of  science,  Dr.  Johnson 
looked  up  to  him ;  and  in  his  Life  of  Watts  among  the 
Poets,  [where  he  calls  him  *'  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dye^*'] 
has  cited  an  observation  of  his, — that  Watts  had  confounded 
tl^  idea  of  space  with  that  of  empty  space,  and  did  not 
consider,  thai  though  space  might  be  without  matter,  yet 
matter,  being  extended,  could  not  be  without  space." 

Such  is  the  testimo.;y  borne  to  Mr.  Dyer's  worth  and 
auainments,  by  one  who  was  once  his  intimate  friend ;  but 
he  has  added  to  it  such  a  representation  of  his  moral  cha« 
facter,  as,  if  it  were  correct,  ought  to  brand  his  name  tu 
all  posterity.  Some  of  the  charges  brought  againu  him 
are  extremely  curious.  1.  That  having  been  intended 
and  bred  by  his  parents  for  the  ministry,  he  did  noi  be. 
come  a  dissenting  teacher.  9.  That  he  did  not  translate 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams's  religious  tracts  into  Latin.  3. 
Thai  be  freguenily  partook  of  dinners,  and  suppers,  and 
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clothe  with  English  vene  detached  portions  of 
Virgil,  HoracCi  and  Theocritos;  and  tdding  to 

card-piniet,  at  tlie  houiet  of  hit  friendi.  4.  Thai  he 
began  to  tranilate  a  book  from  the  French*  but  Miandcnei 
i\M  work.  g.  That  he  would  mci  undertake  to  write  the 
life  of  Erasmus.  6.  Thai  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  so 
(ar  got  the  better  of  his  regard  to  decorum,  that  he  fre* 
quently  visited  a  dear  male  friend  and  fellow^student^ 
who  happened  to  be  seiaed  with  a  malignant  disorder,  in 
a  house  of  ill  fame.  7.  That  he  was  much  captivated 
by  the  learning,  wit,  politeness,  and  elegance  of  his  friend ; 
qualificatioiu  of  which,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Dyer,  as  a  pki» 
hsophtr^  ought  not  to  have  been  emulous.— To  such  ac* 
cusations  no  answer  is  necessary ;  but  two  others,  of  a 
very  diSerent  complexion,  require  to  be  stated  in  the 
author's  own  words : 

*'  It  was  whispertd  to  me  by  one  who  setmei  pleased  ; 
that  he  was  in  tlie  secret,  that  Mr.  Dyer's  religion  was 
that  of  Socrates.  What  farther  advances  he  made  in 
Theism,  I  could  not  learn ;  nor  will  I  venture  to  assert  that 
which  some  expreuions  that  I  have  heard  drop  from  him 
led  me  to  fear ^  via.  that  he  denied,  in  the  philosophical 
tense  of  the  term,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and 
settled  in  materialism  and  M  consequent  tenets." 

On  this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  thai 
there  is  no  man  whose  orthodoxy  may  not  be  questioned, 
if  such  evidence  as  is  here  produced,  be  admitted*  What 
Mr.  Dyer*a  religious  opinions  were,  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing }  but  common  charity  forbids  our  asaent  to  so 
taguci  conjecturali  and  onsupported  a  charge ;  nor  is  it 
by  any  means  probable,  thai  so  excellent  an  understands 
ing  u  Mr.  Dyer  is  .known  to  have  possessedt  should  have 
been  bewildered  or  shaken  by  the  gloomy  sophistry  o^ 
Oeisu  or  Infidels.   .Very  iiSbatvk  kind  of  proof  th|a~. 
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these  translations  some  of  his  smaller  poems  and 
occasional  Prologues  and  Epilogues  already  pub- 

*'  it  was  tvhispenJ  to  me,*'  and  *'  /  will  not  venture  i$ 
asierti*  &c.  will  be  required  by  every  candid  man,  before 
lie  acquiesces  in  the  belief  of  what  this  writer  was  to  very 

fearful  was  the  case,  or  suppose  that  a  person  of  extraordi* 
nary  ulents,  who  was  extremely  beloved  by  many  worthy 
men,  was  a  fatalitt  and  an  unbeliever. 

To  finish  this  dark  portrait,  we  are  further  told,  that 
— **  About  the  time  of  this  event  [some  pecuniary  losses]^ 
he  was  seized  with  a  quinsy,  which  he  was  assured  was 
mortal ;  but  whether  he  resigned  himself  to  the  slow  ope* 
rations  of  that  disease,  or  precipitated  his  end  hy  anactef 
sdf -violence^  was,  and  yet  is,  a  question  among  his  friends." 
What  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Dyer's  decease  were  the  con- 
versation or  opinions  of  his  friends,  this  writer  had  liuie 
means  of  learning ;  for,  for  some  years  before  that  event,  I  I 
know,  several  of  them  held  with  him  no  intercourse  what-  | 
soever.  And  I  think  it  but  common  justice  further  to  i 
add,  that  on  inquiry  several  years  ago,  from  some  friends  i 
of  unquestionable  authority,  who  were  well  acquainted  | 
with  Mr.  Dyer,  and  had  sufficient  means  of  being  truly  | 
informed,  I  learned,  that  for  the  foregoing  uncharitable  ( 
suggestion  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground ;  that  gentle* 

'  man,  to  the  knowledge  of  several  persons  who  attended 
him  in  his  last  illness,  having  died  a  natural  death,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  dangerous  disorder,  a  quinsy,  in  spite  of 
the  best  medical  assistance,  proving  fatal  to  him ;  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  surviving  friends,  one  of  whom,  a  gen- 
tleman of  distinguished  talents,  virtue,  and  piety,  honoured 
his  memory  with  the  following  eulogium,  which  was 
published  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day,  and  which  it  cannot 
be  supposed  such  a  man  would  have  written  in  comroe* 
moration  of  an  infidel  and  a  suicide : 
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fishedi  prodoced  in  1 683-4,^  the  first  volume  of 
A  Miscbllant/ which  was  partly  composed  of  the 
productions  of  others.  This  was  the  first  collection 
of  that  kind  which  had  appeared  for  many  years  in 
England.  Some  months  afterwards  he  again  rC'^* 
verted  to  politicks,  by  publishing  The  Histokt  of 
THB  Lb  AGUE,*  translated  by  the  King*s  command^ 
from  the  FVench  of  Maimbourg,  with  a  Dedication 
to  his  Majesty,  and  some  original  observations  sub- 


.  **  On  Tuesday  morning  [Sept.  t4th,  1772,]  died  at  hi« 
*'  lodgings  in  Castle-street,  Leicester  Fields,  Samuel 
'*  Dyer,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  a 
*'  man  of  profound  and  general  erudition ;  and  his  Mga* 
'*  city  and  judgment  were  fully  equal  to  the  extent  of 
**  his  learning.  His  mind  was  candid,  sincere,  and  be* 
\  .  **  nevolent ;  his  friendship  disinterested  and  unalterable. 
i  **  The  modesty,  simplicity,  and  sweetness  of  his  manners 

i  **  rendered  his  conversation  as  amiable  as  it  was  instruc* 

^  *'  tive,  and  endeared  him  to  those  few  who  had  the  happi* 

I  '*  ncssof  knowing  intimately  that  valuable  unostentatious 

•1  ^*  man  ;  and  his  death  is  to  them  a  loss  irreparable.** 

I  shall  add  but  one  word  more.  *  When  the  great  and 
amiable  Lord  Essex  was  strongly  pressed  to  put  Ralegh 
on  a  Court  Martial  for  disobedience  of  orders,  he  replied^ 
— ••  That  I  would  do,  if  he  were  my/rieiul^'^U  the  writer 
of  the  very  unfavourable  character  which  has  been  now. 
examined,  who  was  certainly  ntft  Mr*  Dyer*s  friend  for 
some  years  before  hit  death,  hid  been  governed  by  this 
generous  sentiment,  this  bng  note  would  have  beeit 
iinneeeisary. 

*  A  book  entitled  ^  Miscellany  I^oemi,  containing  1 

new  translation  of  Virgiri  Eclogues,'*  was  entered  in  the 

Stationers*  Register  by  Jacob  Tonson,  Feb.  4, 1683*4.  / 

'  *«  The  History  of  the  League,  Englished  by  W. 
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ined  to  the  work ;  which  appeait  t6  hard  beoi 
idertiken,  not  so  much  with  the  hopes  of  pro^ 
oting  popery,  (which  Dr.  Johnson  supposed,)  as 
)  shew  that  the  Sectaries  and  the  Long  F^uiia* 
ent,  in  their  solemn  Covenant,  had  the  French  I 
raguers  in  view}* and  that  all  the  disciples  of 
ilvin,  to  the  hundredth  generation,  niust  continue 
hate  monarchy  and  to  love  democracy.  In  a 
^ter  to  Jacob  Tonson,  written,  as  I  conjecture, 
August  or  September,  l684,  he  mentions  that 
I  heard  with  great  sadsfaction  that  this  work  was 
^mmcnded ;  and  adds,  '*  I  hope  the  only  thing  I 
ared  in  it,  is  not  found  out  :**-— but  to  what  he 
ludes,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
Early  in  the  following  year  (l685)^  appeared  a 
cond  volume  of  Miscellanies,  consisting  al- 
ost  entirely  of  new  productions ;  to  which  our 
ithor  contributed  aCritical  Preface;  various  trans- 
dons  from  Virgil,  Lucretius,  and  Theocritus ;  and 
ur  odes  from  Horace,  two  of  which  were  addressed 
>  his  noble  friends,  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Roscom- 
on,  and  Laurence,  Earl  of  Rochester.  A  few 
tys  afterwards  he  was  deprived  of  his  royal  master^ 
bo  died  on  the  5th  of  Feb.  1684-5.  Before  his 
rath  our  author  had  composed  a  political  Opera, 

rydeot  by  hit  Majeity's  .express  command,"  was  entered 
f  Jacob  TonsoDi  in  the  same  registert  April  s,  1684  { 
d  again  January  to,  1684-5. 

*  ^*  SYLVA,or  the  second  part  of  Poetical  Miscellanies/' 
M  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  by  Jacob  Tonson,  Jan.  to» 

>84-5- 
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entitled  Albiok  and  Albanius^  which  had  been 
rehearsed  before  his  Majesty^  who,  he  says,  was  a 
good  judge  of  musick,  and  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  the  performance.  MThaterer 
may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  musical  composer 
of  this  opera/  Mons.  Grabut,  of  whom  that  un* 
questionable  judge^  Dr.  Burney,  has  but  a  mean 
opinion,  the  moral  of  the  piece  could  not  but  hare 
been  very  grateful  to  his  Majesty ;  the  object  of 
the  poet,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  being,  to  re- 
present and  celebrate  the  new  Restoration  of  the 
King,  in  consequence  of  the  discomfiture  of 
Shaftesbury  and  his  adherents  :  a  thought  which 
he  had  before  versified  in  the  concluding  lines  of 
his  memorable  poem : 

**  Henceforth  i  leriei  of  new  time  began, 
'*  The  mighty  years  in  long  proceiiion  ran : 
**  Once  more  the  godlike  David  was  raioreJ^ 
"  And  willing  nations  knew  tlieir  lawful  lord/' 

The  performance  of  this  opera,  which  was 
printed  in  folio  in  l685,  having  been  prevented  by 
the  death  of  the  King,  it  was  not  produced  for  some 
months,  its  first  exhibition  being  on  the  6th  of 
June.  Unluckily,  on  Saturday  the  ISth,  while  it 
was  performing  for  the  rixth  time^  an  account 
reached  the  theatre  that  the  Duke  of  Momiunith 
had  landed  in  the  Weitt*  which  created  Mich 

^  The  mudick  of  thti  Opera  was  publtsbed  by  Orabui 
in  i68^t  with  a  Dedication  to  James  IL 

'  Dalrymple*!  MtMotas,  vtA.  ii.  Append*  to  Part  L 
p.  laS. 
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constornationi  that  if  tradition  may  be  dtdittd, 
the  audience  retired  in  confusion^  and  Albion  and 
Albanius  was  performed  no  more.  The  piece 
not  having  produced  to  the  theatre  half  the  money 
which  had  been  expended  in  preparing  it  for  re<« 

From  1  leuer  written  by  King  Jamei  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  June  ij,  i68j»  it  appears,  that  though  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorictshire,  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  i  ith,  an  account  of  his  land« 
ing  did  not  reach  the  King  at  Whitehall  till  SaiurJay 
morning  the  13th.  The  House  of  Commons,  having 
met  on  tiiat  day  at  the  usual  hour,  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  the  news  was  soon  afterwards  communi- 
cated to  them  by  a  Message  from  die  King,  delivered 
by  the  Earl  of  Middleton  (to  whom  Etherege  after* 
wards  wrote  two  poetical  Epistles  from  Ratisbon).— 
•Having  voted  and  drawn  up  an  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
desiring  him  to  take  care  of  his  royal  person,  they  ad. 
journed  to  four  o'clock ;  in  which  interval  they  went  to 
Whitehall,  presented  their  address,  and  then  met  again. 
Com.  Joukn.  vol.  ix.  p.  735.  About  this  time  there* 
fore,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  news  transpired,  and  in  ao 
hour  afterwards  probably  reached  the  Theatre,  where  an 
audience  was  assembled  at  the  representation  of  the  Opera 
of  AuiioN  AND  Albanius  ;  for  plays  at  that  time  began 
at  four  o'clock.  It  seems  from  Mr.  Luttrell's  MS.  note, 
that  the  6rst  representation  of  this  Opera  was  on  Saturday 
the  6th  of  June;  and  Dowiies  (Rose.  Angl«  p*40,) 
says,  that  in  consequence  of  Monmouth's  invasion*,  it 
was  only  performed  six  times ;  so  that  the  sixth  repre- 
sentation was,  without  doubt,  on  Saturday,  the  S3th  of 
June.  An  examination  of  dates  is  generally  fatal  to 
tales  of  this  kind :  here,  however,  they  certainly  support 
the  tradition  mentioned  in  the  text« 
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presentation,  it  involved  the  Company  in  a  con- 
siderable debt/ 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  memorable  era  in  the 
life  of  Dryden  ;  for  very  soon  after  the  accession 
of  King  James,  he  became  a  convert  to  popery. 
That  his  conversion  was  sincere,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  for  he  appears  to  have  bred  all  his  children 
papists,  and  was  uniform  in  his  adherence  to  his 
new  faith  fmm  this  time  to  that  of  his  death,  when, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  he  persevered  in  the 
profession  of  those  tenets  he  now  espoused.  Du« 
ring  the  reign  of  King  WilUam,  he  well  knew  that 
his  adherence  to  the  religion  of  the  abdicated 
monarch,  instead  of  doing  him  any  service,  must 
operate  as  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  his  de- 
riving any  emolument  from  the  countenance  and 
favour  of  the  Government.  I  suspect,  his  wife. 
Lady  Elizabeth,  had  long  been  a  papist:  her 
brother  Charles,  the  second  Earl  of  Berkshire,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  1669,  and  was  probably 
godfather  to  our  poet's  eldest  son,  certainly  was 
one.' 

Dryden^s  attachment  and  services  to  the  Duke 
of  York  during  the  latter  years  of  his  brother*! 
reign,  it  might  have  been  expected,  would  have 
been  rewarded  by  him  immediately  on  his  ascend- 
ing the  thronei  by  the  grant  of  some  office  which 

4  Rose.  Ang.  uH  supr. 

'  Macphenon's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  7S4— He 
died  in  April,  i6;9,  about  ten  years  after  hit  father* 

« 
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would  have  rendered  the  remiinder  of  his  life 
easy  and  comfortable^*— such  as  he  had  pointed 
out  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Rochester^  who  a  few 
days  after  the  King*s  Accession  was  a  second 
time  made  Lord  Treasurer :  but  James  appears  to 
have  been  no  liberal  patron  ;*  for  no  mark  of  fa- 
vour whatsoever  was  extended  to  the  Laureate  for 
near  a  year.  At  lengthy  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1 685*6,  letters  patent  passed  the  great  seal,  grant* 
ing  him  an  additionid  pension  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  payable  quarterly,  the  first  payment 
to  conunence  from  the  2&th  of  March  preceding:^ 
which  was  the  only  favour  he  appears  to  have 
obtained  from  that  monarch. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  former  master,  he 
testified  his  respect  for  his  memory  by  liis  Thbb- 
voDiA  AvouoTALis,  a  Pindarick  Ode^  or  Elegy, 

*  Guthrie  in  hii  Essay  on  Tragedy  asseru,  that  he 
ODCe  gave  Wycbcr ley/*,  i«500.  and  persuaded  his  brotlier 
*^  to  settle  a  handsome  annuity  on  him,  for  travelling 
4^f^a/with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.'* — But  he  is  incor* 
rect  in  both  these  points ;  for  the  person  to  whom  Wy« 
cberley  was  to  have  been  appointed  domesrick  governour 
(about  the  year  i68 1 )  was  the  young  Duke  of  Ridunond ; 
and  the  sum  given  by  James  II.  to  that  poet,  tq  pay  hit 
debts,  was  only  £.  500. 

^  Pat.  a  Jac*  p.  4.  n.  t*  The  consideration  of  this 
grant  runs  thus  :  **  Know  ye,  tliat  we,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  many  good  and  acceptable  services  done 
by  John  Dryden,  Master  of  Arts ^  to  our  late  dearest  bro* 
ther  King  Charles  the  Second,  as  also  to  us  done  and 
perform^,  and  taking  notice  of  the  learning  and  eminent 
abilities  of  the  said  J.  D.",  &c« 


. 
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(at  he  ifterwards  called  it^)  not  distinguished;  rby 
any  uncommon  excellence  from  the  muneroii 
poetical  performances  which  that  event  prodifced^ 
The  linesi  describing  the  private  character  of 
Charlesi  are^  however/appropriate  and  pleifin|;  S; 

^  Be  true,  O  Clio,  to  thy  liero*i  name,  ;>  r 

**  But  draw  htm  xtrictly  so, 

*'  That  all  who  view  the  piece,  may  know: 
**  He  needs  no  trappings  of  fictitious  fame* 
**  The  load's  too  weighty  i— thou  may*sl  choose 
**  Some  parts  of  praise,  and  some  refuse :  ^ 

^  Write,  that  his  annals  may  be  thought  more  lavish 
than  the  Muse. 

**  In  scanty  truth  thou  hast  confined 


I* 


*'  The  virtues  of  a  noble  mind,  > 


**  Forgiving,  bounteous,  humble,  just,  and  kinj ; 

*'  His  conversation,  wit,  and  parts, 

**  His  knowledge  in  the  noblest  useful  arts* 

'*  Were  such,  dead  authors  could  fiot  give, 

*'  But  habitudes  with  those  who  live ; 

'*  Who  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive  i 

**  He  drain'd  from  all,  and  all  they  knew, 

"  His  apprehension  quick,  his  judgment  true  { 

'*  That  the  most  learn'd  with  shame  confess 

**  His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less.** 

Of  a  very  different  descriptioQ  U  the  Ode  to  the 
pious  memory  of  Mistress  Anne  Killeg^rewi  which 
was  pukished  soon  afterwards,  and  has  been  so 
highly  t>raised  by  Dr.  Johnsoni  who  thought  its 
first  stanza  superiour  to  any  part  of  the  adminble 
Ode  on  St  CeciUa*s  Day. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  odier  productioa  of  our 
author  in  thb  yeari  except  a  short  paper  of  Ventt, 
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which  were  jmfixed  to  a  book  written  by  a  fnend, 
who  had  engaged  on  the  same  side  with  him  in 
die  |)olitical  contioveny  that  had  for  tome  yean 
dbtiracted  the  natbn.  Not  having  been  noticed 
by  the  editors  of  hb  poems,  they  may,  though  of 
no  extraordinary  merit,  not  improperly  be  pre- 
served here : 

"  To  my  Friend^  Mr.  J.  Northlbigh, 
Author  of  The  Parallel  ; 
'    Ou  his  Triumph  or  the  British  Monarchy. 

-  ^*  So  Joseph,  yet  a  youth,  expounded  well 

.  **  The  boding  dreain«  and  did  th'  event  foretell ; 

*  '*  Judg'd  by  the  past,  and  drew  the  Parallel. 

t  **  Thus  early  Solomon  the  truth  explored« 
**  The  right  awarded,  and  the  babe  restored. 
**  Thus  Daniel,  ere  to  prophecy  he  grew, 
**  The  perjured  Presbyters  did  first  subdue, 
**  And  freed  Susanna  frpm  the  canting  crew, 
**  Well  may  our  Monarchy  triumphant  stand, 
**  While  warlike  James  protects  both  sea  and  land ; 
*'  And»  under  covert  of  his  sevei^-fold  shield, 
**  Thou  send'st  thy  sliafts  to  scour  the  distant  field. 
^*  By  law  thy  powerful  pen  has  set  us  free ; 
**  Thou  study 'st  that,  and  that  may  study  thee,  v 

The  controversial  writings  which  doubdess  Pry« 
4en  had  studied^  previous  to  his  embracing  popery^ 

• 

V  Prefixed  to  **  The  Triumph  of  our  Monarchy  over 
the  Plots  and  Principles  of  our  Rebels  and  Republicans, 
being  Remarks  on  their  most  eminent  Libels.  By  John 
Northleigh,  LL.B.,  Author  of  The  Parallel,"  8vo« 
i68>s. 


' 
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enibled  him  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  {Mper 
written  by  Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  York,  (who 
not  long  before  her  death,  like  him,  avowed  her« 
self  a  Papist,)  stating  the  motives  which  had 
induced  her  to  change  her  religion :  with  this 
paper  were  published  two  othen,  found  in  the  late 
King*s  strong-box,  written,  as  was  pretended,  by  his 
Majesty,*  to  shew  that  there  could  be  but  one  true 
church,  which  was  that  of  Rome.  To  this  rojral 
publication,  for  these  papen  were  issued  out  by 
the  King's  express  command,  Dr.  Edward  Stilling* 
fleet  published  an  Answer  in  1686,  and  that  pro« 
duced  a  Defence  of  them,  the  whole  of  which  has 
been  erroneously  ascribed  to  our  author ;  for  from 
his  own  words  in  the  Preface  to  Rblioio  Laici,  it 
appears  evident  that  he  only  wrote  the  Vindication 
cf  the  Duchess  of  York,*  of  which  the  style  is 

*  Bishop  Burnett  ipcaktng  of  these  papers,  layi,  **  All 
that  knew  the  King,  when  they  read  them,  did  without 
any  lort  of  doubting  conclude,  that  he  never  composed 
them ;  for  he  never  read  the  Scripturel,  ilor  laid  things 
together,  further  than  to  turn  them  imo  a  jest,  ^  (ot  some 
lively  expression.  These  papers  were  probably  writ 
either  by  Lord  Bristol  or  by  Lord  Aubigny,  who  knew 
the  sec^n  of  his  religioui  and  gave  him  ^hose  papers  as 
abstracts  of  some  discourses  they  had  with  him  on  those 
heads,  to  keep  him  fixed  to  them***-»Bttmet  supposes 
they  prevailed  with  tlie  Kii^  to  copy  them  out  with  his 
own  hand«    Hist*  of  his  own  Time.  vol.  iu  p.  a9a. 

^  See  voL  ii#  p.  475 ;  and  T.  Brown's  **  Reflections  on 
Thi  Hind  and  thi  PANTMaa,**  4to.  1687,  p.  19*^ 
**  I  do  hereby  admonish  you,  Mr*  Bayes,  not  to  go  on  ta 
your  censures  of  this  kind  • «  •  •  «  VtCott^  ^|w^  \M% 
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vtry  ({iiTtrenlihiifi  the  Defence  of  the  tenets  main* 
ti^d  by  the  hiyal  CMtroveraiilist. 

Whether  he  had  nov^  any  serious  resolution  of 
translating  the  newly  published  **  History  of  Re* 
volutions  which  have  happened  in  Europe  in  mat- 
ter of  Religion/*  by  Mons.  Varillas,  has  hitherto 
bed n  unascertained  i  for  Burnet^  in  his  Defence  of 
his  Reflections  on  the  ninth  book  of  the  first 
volume  of  Mons.  Varillas*s  Histoky  of  Hers- 
BIBS,  fcc.  only  says,  he  had  been  informed  from 
England  that  Dryden  was  engaged  in  such  a  work, 
but  had  discontinued  it,  finding  the  credit  of  his 
author  was  overturned.  The  Stationers*  Register, 
however,  shews  that  Burnetts  information  was  cor- 
rect ;  for  on  the  agrh  of  April,  1 680,  Jacob  Ton<» 
son  made  an  entry  relative  to  this  work,  which  is 
there  said  to  have  been  translated  by  our  author, 
by  the  King*s  command  :  but  the  translation  was 
never  published.  Why  it  was  relinquished,  is  mi- 
nutely accounted  for  by  Burnet,  who  conceived 
that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  its  being  laid  aside. 
By  an  imperfect  citation  of  that  writer*s  words 
made  by  Dr.  Birch  in  the  General  Dictionary,  and 
Bumet*s  very  clumsy  and  lax  phraseology,  Dr« 
Johnson  was  led  to  suppose  that  Dryden,  beside 
the  translation  of  Varillas,  had  written  an  Ans wbr 
to  Bumet*s  Reflections  on  that  author ;  but  on 
an  examination  of  his  Defence  of  the  Reflec- 

plied  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Answerer  of  your  pam- 
phldt  whick  you  wroU  in  prose^  in  the  cau  pj  ike  Dyckfss 

of  r:' 


T10K8  it  will  be  found,  that  the  Answer  to  which 
he  alludes  is  that  published  at  Paris  by  VariUat 
himself.  This  will  at  once  appear  sufficiently 
clear,  by  prefixing  to  the  extract  given  by  Birch 
and  Johnson,  the  preceding  sentence  t 

**  It  will  perhaps  be  a  little  longer  a  digesting  to 
Mons.  Varillas,  than  it  was  a  preparing  to  me. 
One  proof  will  quickly  appear,  whether  the  world 
is  so  satisfied  with  hh  Answer,'  as  upon  that 
to  return  to  any  thoughts  of  his  History;  for  I 
have  been  informed  from  £ngland,  that  a  Gen^ 
tleman  who  is  known  both  for  poetry  and  other 
things,  had  spent  three  months  in  translating 
M  Varillas*s  History ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  my 
Reflections  appeared,  he  discontinued  his  labour, 
finding  the  credit  of  his  author  was  gone.  Now, 
if  he  thinks  it  is  recovered  by  his  Answer,  ht 
will  perhaps  go  on  with  his  translation  i  and  this 
may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  as  good  an  enter** 
tainment  for  him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had 
set  on  between  the  Hinds  and  Panthers,  and  all 

*  So  alto  in  The  Defence  of  the  Reflections*  168/1  p* 
ig;  '*  I  confesii  when  I  heard  that  Moni.  Varillas  was 
writing  an  Answer  to  my  Reflections,  1  could  not 

imagine  where  he  would  attack  mc - 1  fancied  he 

niight  have  some  Letters  of  the  time  $....•  but  t  waS 
surprised  when  I  read  his  Answer,  and  saw  that  instead 
of  all  these  authorkies  of  which  ht  boasted,  that  the  only 
two  authors  that  he  ekes  are  Florimond  He  Raymond  and 
himself/' 

The  Bishop  therefore  nmm/  to  say'—'*  ^}ow,  if  he 
[Dryden^  thinks  it  is  recoverecl  by  his  [Miri//ai^i]  Ah* 
SWER,  he  [Drydeil]  will  perhaps  go  on/'  &c. 
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the  rest  qf  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may 
serve  well  enough  for  an  author  i  and  this  history 
and  that  poem  are  such  extraordinary  thbgs  of 
their  kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the 
author  of  the  worst  poem,  become  likewise  the 
translator  of  the  worst  history,  that  the  age  has 
produced.    If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve  both 
proportionably,  he  will  hardly  find  that  he  has 
gained  much  by  the  change  he  has  made,  from 
having  no  religion  to  choose  one  of  the  worst.    It 
is  true^  he  had  something  to  sink  from,  in  matter 
of  wit ;  but  as  for  his  morals,  it  b  scarce  possible 
for  him  to  grow  a  worse  man  than  he  was.    He 
has  lately  wreaked  his  malice  on  me  for  spoiling 
liis  three  months*  labour ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me 
all  the  honour  that  any  man  can  receive  from  him, 
which  is  to  be  railed  at  by  him.    If  I  had  ill- 
nature  enough  to  prompt  me  to  wish  a  very  bad 
wish  for  him,  it  should  be,  that  he  would  go  on 
and  finish  his  translation.    By  that  it  will  appear, 
whether  the  English  nation,  which  is  the  most 
competent  judge  in  this  matter,  has,  upon  the  see- 
ing our  debate,  pronounced  in  M.  Varillas*s  favour 
or  in  mine.    It  is  true,  Mr.  D.  will  suffer  a  little 
by  it ;  but  at  least  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in 
from  other  extravagancies ;  and  if  he  gains  little 
honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so  much 
by  it,  as  he  has  done  by  his  last  employment/* 

The  very  severe  character  of  Burnet,  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing  passage,  which  appeared  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1687,  in  The  Hixd  and  thb  Pan- 
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THERy  was  unquestionably  remembered  by  the 
Bishop,  when  in  writing  his  '^  History  of  his  own 
Time/*  numy  yean  afterwards,  he  censured  our  au-< 
thor  for  impurity,  in  a  contested  passage  which  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider. 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  the  longest  ori-^ 
gipal  poem  that  our  author  ever  wrote,  consisting 
of  near  two  thousand  lines,  was  the  employment  of 
part  of  the  year  1686  and  1687 1  for  from  an  en- 
try in  the  Stationers*  Books,  it  should  seem  to  have 
been  ready  for  the  press  in  January,  1686-7.*  It 
was  not,  however,  published  till  the  following 
April.  That  at  such  a  time,  when  an  avowed 
Papist  sat  on  the  English  tlirone,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  stunned  with  controversy,  such  a  poem 
should  have  been  much  read,  and  have  very 
speedily  gone  through  three,  if  not  four,  editions, 
is  by  no  means  surprising.  The  ridicule  to  which 
a  dialogue  between  two  beasts,  on  some  of  the  most 
disputed  points  of  theology,  was  subject,  produced 
in  the  same  year  <<  The  Hind  and  the  Panther 
transversed  to  the  story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and 
the  City  Mouse  ;**  a  composition  partly  in  prose, 
and  partly  in  verse,  which  has  always  been  ascribed 
to  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax^ 
then  in  hb  twenty*sixth  year,  and  Prior,  who 

*  In  the  lait  leaf  of  thai  volume  of  the  Sutioners*  Re* 
giiteri  which  begins  With  99  January^  i68a-3,  is  the  fbl* 
lowing  entry : 

*'  Jan.  It.  1686.  [I.  e.  1686-7,]  M'*  That  Mr.  Jacob 
Tonson  enters  this  Caveat-^hat  noe  penon  enter  the 
poem  called  iht  Hind  and  y*  Pambcr/WvVD..  V*^'^ 
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iMi  but  thiee-and^twentyi  and  yet  a  student  at  St 
John*8  College,  Cambridge ;  but  the  share  of  Mon- 
tague  was  so  small,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  a 
contemponuy  peer,  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
that  being  asked  by  Mr«  Spence,  whether  Halifax 
did  not  write  the  Country  Mousb  in  conjunction 
with  Prior,  he  replied,  <<  Yes ;  as  if  I  were  in  a 
chaise  with  Mr,  Cheselden  here,  drawn  by  his  fine 
horse,  and  should  say,  LorJ^  haw  finely  w$  draw 
this  fhalsi  r  '—-One  of  Curirs  authors,  however,  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  asserts  that  Lord 
Halifax  wrote  the  whole  of  the  Prefiice. 

Drydeh  appears  to  have  been  much  affected  by 
this  piece,  though  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of 
Prior,  doubts  that  fact,  perhaps  without  sufficient 
reason.  ''  There  is  a  story  (says  he,)  of  great  pain 
sufiered,  and  of  tears  shed  on  this  occasion,  by 
Drj'den,  who  thought  it  hard  that  an  old  man 
should  be  so  treated  bj  those  to  whom  he  had  always 
been  chil.  By  tales  like  these  is  the  envy  raised  by 
superiour  abilities  every  ^ay  gratified  :  when  they 
are  attacked,  every  one  hopes  to  see  them  hum* 
bled  :  what  is  hoped  is  readily  believed,  and  what 
is  believed  is  confidently  told.  Dryden  had  been 
more  accustomed  to  hostilities,  than  that  such 
enemies  should  break  his  quiet ;  and  if  we  can 
suppose  him  vexed,  we  can  hardly  deny  him  sense 
to  conceal  his  uneasiness.** — These  reflections  cer- 
tainly are  most  just ;  and  without  doubt  Dryden 
in  general  took  care  not  to  discover  whatever  un- 

• 

>  Spencc'sAMECDOTES. 
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easiness  his  adversaries  might  give  him  s  but  still 
in  an  hour  of  frankness,  conversing  with  a  friend^ 
he  might  have  expressed  himself  wounded,  not  by 
their  wit,  but  by  their  ingratitude.  This  is  not  a 
traditional  tale  handed  down  from  one  careless  and 
inacdurate  relater  to  another,  but  stands  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Loclcieri  who  related  it  to  Mr, 
Spcnct  from  his  mvn  knowledge ;  for  his  words  were, 
«-*<<  Dryden  was  most  touched  with  Thb  Hind  and 
THE  Panthrr  TAANSVRR8KD.  I kovi  heard  him  tay^ 
^-«<  for  two  young  fellows  that  I  have  always  been 
very  civil  to,  to  use  an  old  man  in  so  cruel  a  man* 
nerl* — and  he  wept  as  he  said  it.'**— The  word 
V)ept  is,  however,  certainly  too  strong.  The  most 
that  we  can  suppose  is,  that  he  mentioned  their 
conduct  towards  him  with  some  degree  of  emo« 
tion. 

An  opportunity  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be 
neglected  by  such  a  professed  occasional  pam- 
phleteer as  Tom  Brown,  as  he  was  always  fami- 
iiariy  called  by  his  contemporaries.  Accordingly, 
about  the  same  rime  that  Prior  and  Montague 
made  their  attack,  to  four  very  dull  letters  written 
by  Marrin  ClifFord  several  years  before,  on  our  au* 
thor^i  CoNauRST  or  Granada  and  some  other 
plays,,  but  not  ptit^islif^d  rill  this  time,  Brown 
subjoined  Rrplrctions  ok  trb  Hind  and  trr 
Panthrr  ;  of  which  a  perfect  judgment  may  be 
made  from  the  following  lentenc^s,  which  form 
th«  conclusion  of  this  piece  : 

«  Spence*s  Anicdotes. 
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<^  Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Btyes,  your  best 
friends  declare  you  a  more  competent  judge  of 
some  sort  of  wit  and  delight,  than  of  religion,  or 
any  controversie  about  it ;  they  say,  you  manage 
rhythmes  well ;  and  that  you  have  a  good  art  in 
making  high  ideas  of  honour,  and  in  speaking 
noble  things :  in  this  debate,  it  had  been  more 
edifying  if  you  had  wrote  in  prose ;  it  would  have 
rendered  your  speech  more  natural,  and  you  would 
never  have  made  so  much  contention,  as  you  have 
done,  between  the  rhythme  and  the  sense.  But  I 
see,  he  is  not  in  a  condition  of  taking  counsel,  or 
of  correcting  his  vices ;  therefore  he  will  continue 
in  defiance  of  all  the  means  that  can  be  used  to  the 
contrary,  an  endless  Scribler,  an  empty  Politician^  an 
huoleni  Poet,  and  an  idle  pretender  to  Controversie  \ 
so  that  he  is  resolved  to  rave  against  us  as  so  many 
vile  Hereticks ;  just  as  the  Italians,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  have  had  the  vanity  to  boast,  that  all  wit 
is  to  be  sought  for,  no  where,  but  amongst  them- 
selves :  it  is  their  established  rule,  that  good  sense 
has  always  kept  near  the  warm  sun,  and  scarce  ever 
yet  dared  to  come  farther  than  the  forty-ninth  de- 
gree northward.  This  is  a  very  unaccountable 
fancy ;  but  they  have  the  same  opinion  of  religion 
too ;  as  if  all  orthodoxy  could  not  go  out  of  the 
bounds  which  they  have  set  it. 

<'  So  Mr*.  Bayes  his  controversial  writings  are 
unanswerable^  just  as  some  places  are  impregnable^ 
by  reason  of  the  dirt  that  lies  about  them  ;  and  to 
nuintain  a  conflict  any  longer  with  his  reasons, 
were  to  rene^  the  old  way  of  fighting  with  sand- 
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bags,  the  true  emblem  of  his  unjotnted,  incoherent 
stuff* ;  for  if  he  goes  on  thus  in  making  volumes 
of  controversie,  his  best  confuters  will  be  the  gro« 
cers  and  haberdashers  of  small  wares,  who  will  bind 
up  their  rotten  raisins  and  mundungus  in  his  pa- 
pers; and  his  booksellers  will  dwell  at  the  south 
side  of  PauVs,  where  his  works  shall  be  bound  up, 
as  )\\%  forefather  William  Prynnes  were,  in  trunks, 
hat-cases,  and  band-boxes/* 

During  the  latter  years  of  King  James  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  William,  if  we 
were  to  form  our  opinion  from  the  pieces  which 
Dryden  gave  the  publick,  we  should  be  led  to 
suppose,  that  for  some  time  his  literary  exertions 
were  less  vigorous  and  constant  than  they  had  been 
at  a  preceding  period  ;  but  he  probably  was  equally 
diligent  and  studious  as  before ;  though  for  some 
time  after  the  Revolution,  which  made  a  great 
change  in  his  situation,  he  might  not  hazard  any 
publication,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  unpo- 
pularity of  his  tenets  might  extend  itself  to  his 
works.  At  this  time,  therefore,  though  we  do  not 
find  the  press  teeming  with  his  labours,  I  imagine 
his  hours  of  leiswe  were  employed  in  composing 
several  of  those  pieces  which  were  produced  when 
time  had  a  little  softened  the  asperity  of  his  tri- 
umphant censurers  and  opponents. 

In  l687i  in  addition  to  the  poem  last-mentioned, 
he  produced  his  first  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia*s  day } 
and  in  some  months  afterwards  prepared  for  the 
happy  series  of  years  which  he  flattered  himself 
were  to  run  in  lonjg  procession  from  the  time  a  ion 
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should  be  bom  to  (ill  the  English  thmnet  oa 
which  event  he  produced  his  Baitahnia  Rbdi- 
VIVA,  June  23 9 1688|  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
the  birth  of  the  Prince^  long  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Pretcnder.  In  the  same  or  preceding  yeari 
probably,  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Sir  George 
EthcregCy  an  Epistle,  in  short  familiar  verse,  on 
his  being  appointed  Envoy  to  Ratisbon  \  *  which  is 
of  a  different  structure  from  all  his  other  com^ 
positions,  and  confirms  an  observation  made  by 
Congreve,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poe« 
try  in  which  he  did  not  excel. 

The  reputauon  of  Milton  now  daily  increasing, 
our  author*s  bookseller,  Jacob  Tonson,  was  encou  • 
raged  by  Mr.  Somers,  at  that  time  only  a  barrister, 
to  print  a  new  and  elegant  edition  of  Paradise 
Lost,  in  folio,  of  which  three  large  impressions 
had  already  been  dispersed  in  a  less  splendid  form. 
By  the  encouragement  and  zeal  of  Somers,  and 
the  other  admirers  of  tliat  great  poet,  aided  by  the 
activity  of  Atterbury,  who  was  then  a  Student  of 
Christ-Church,  in  Oxford,  and  appeare  to  have 
exerted  himself  much  in  promoting  the  scheme  in 
tiiat  University,^  above  five  hundred  subscribers 

'  Sir  George  Ethcrege  was  appointed  Envoy  to  Ra* 
iisbon  in  or  before  i687»  and  died  abroad  about  the  year 

1694. 

^  Mr.  Richardson  ('*  Explanatory  Notes  and  Remarks 
on  Par.  Lost/'  p.  cxviii.)  contends*  that  Mr.  Somen 
was  not  the  principal  promoter  of  this  edition  ;  and  Dr. 
Warton  says.  (Pope's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  tai.  n.)  thai 
^  Atterbury*  and  not  Lord  Somen*  had  ilie  great  merit  of 
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were  obtiinedi  smd  the  book  was  published  in 
l688.    Dryden  on  this  occasion  was  a  subscriber^ 

procuring  Mtlton*i  poem  to  be  printed  by  subscription,** 
But  surely  the  testimony  of  Jacob  Tonsort»  for  whom  the 
book  was  printed^  may  be  relied  on ;  and  he  expr^sly 
lays  in  a  Dedication  of  a  subsequent  edition  to  Lord  So« 
mers,  that  this  nobleman's  *'  opinion  and  encouragement 
occasioned  the  first  appearance  of  Paradise  Lost  in  thi 
folio  edition."  Atterbury,  certainly,  by  his  zeal  and  ad^ 
ttvity  procured  many  subscriptions  at  Oxford  (where  he 
it  that  time  trsided) ;  as  appears  from  the  following  un« 
published  Letter  written  by  him  to  Tonson : 

Mr.  ToNSON, 
**  Mr.  Creech  assurd  me  on  Saturday,  that  y*  last 
Cutt  was  not  graven,  and  therefore  I  thought  I  might  suy 
a  post  longer  then  y*  time  you  fixd.  This  I  chose  the 
rather  to  do,  because  having  been  in  y*  country  some 
time,  I  have  not  had  lately  y*  opportunity  of  remembring 
some  people  of  their  promises  to  subscribe.  The  truth  is» 
scverall  people  put  in  their  names,  who  did  not  immedi- 
atcly  deposit  their  money )  so  that  I  was  willing,  before  I 
sent  you  any  thing,  to  make  y*  subscribers  and  my  ac- 
count even.  I  have  received  above  5  pounds  in  crowns, 
and  y*  rest  1  shall  have  when  I  meet  with  y*  men ;  so 
that  you  may  securely  return  y*  whole  number  of  books 
tome,  and  1*11  take  care  to  have  'em  convey'd,  and  y* 
you  shall  have  y*.  full  sumin.  The  thinness  of  j^  Vnu 
versity,  particularly  our  house,  and  y*  expectations  people 
are  in  of  greater  al!airt,  have  been  y*  cause  that  this  thing 
has  not  goti^.  forward,  so  well  as  k  would  have  done  at 
another  time,  especially  if  you  had  gone  on  imediately 
with  it  upoti  the  first  proposal :  all  people  were  then 
strangely  Fond  of  it*  You  talked  a  good  while  iigo  of 
paying  in  subscriptloh  money  to  B9rgkmi  if  yoiir  mind 
be  y*  same  stilly  HI  pey  him  in  6  potsnds  npofi  i  words 
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iuni  fiimishcd  Tonsoii  with  the  wdl-'knowB  hex* 

fiolice*  Before  you  write  to  me  agent  pray  do  me  the 
kindnett  to  tpeak  to  Mr.  Momford  [Moumford]  for  a  copy 
of  the  Oxford  Prologue«  which  I  have  promised  a  Gentle- 
man,  but  have  here  and  there  forgou  a  verse.  I  wroteto 
him  according  to  your  directions,  but  can  hear  nothing 
from  him.  Along  with  that  I  suppose  you  will  send  Dry* 
den's  Satyr ;  which,  upon  my  word,  shall  be  retunied  without 
a  line  transcrib'd.  If  you  have  any  thing  that's  bold  on 
your  side  of  y*  world,  y*  coach  is  a  safe  way  of  convey- 
ance. My  Whole  Duty  of  Man  waits  for  yours ;  aiid  if 
you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  have  the  ist  Miscellany 
[and]  y*  piece  of  Spencers  in  410.  (which  you  know  I 
ow  youj  sent  you  up  along  with  it,  it  shall  be  done. 

**  I  am  your  servant  to  command, 

••  Fr.  Atterbuky. 

**  Creech  preechd  a  bold  sermon  here  on  Gunpowder* 
Treason  day. 

••  Oxon,  X*  Church,  Nov.  if,  1687. 

Mr.  Dickson. 


Vincent  Corbct« 
Dr.  Bernard. 
Dr.  Harshet. 
Dr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Bennett 
Mr.  Richard  Old, 
Mr.  Harding. 
Mr.  Sykes. 
Mr.  Tho.  Newy« 
Mr.  Fra.  Hicman, 
Mr.  Rich.  Chapman, 


Mr.  Rich.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Rich.  Backwell. 
Mr.  Leigh  BackwelK 
Dr.  Woodard. 
Mr.  Owen  Norton. 
Mr.  Rogers. 
Dr.  Lewis  Atterbuiy. 
Mr.  Sampson  Eu%vick* 
Mr.  George  Smalridge« 
Dr.  William  Beach. 
Mr.  Codrington. 


^■n. 


Mr.  Cornelius  Norwood.  Mr.  William  WhitfiehU 
Mr.  Lancelot  Lake.  Mr.  John  Whitfield* 

Mr.  Thistlethwait.  Mr.  Cowcher. 

Mr.  Rasbury.  .     Atterbury. 


ftstick^  which  has  ever  iince  generally  accoMpinted 
the  engraved  portraits  of  Milton.  These  lines  wert 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  distich  written  by  StU 
vaggi  in  honour  of  the  youthAil  poet,  while  ht 
was  at  Romei  which  Dryden  has  very  happily 
amplified : 

'*  (jTXCiz  Maronidem,  jactet  fibt  Rotna  Maronem* 
'*  Anglia  Miltonum  jactat  utrique  pitttti.^* 

In  whatever  visions  of  (uture  (aVour  or  emolu^ 
ment  our  author  might  have  indulged,  when  h^ 
Congratulated  his  Sovereign  and  the  nation  on  thd 
birth  of  a  prince,  he  was  awakened  from  these 
dreams  by  the  Revolution  i  which  deprived  him>  in 
August,  1689,  of  his  offices  of  Poet  Laureate  and 
Historiographer,  knd  consequently  of  three  hun« 
dred  pounds  a  year.  To  add  to  his  mortification^ 
the  laurel,  and  the  Historiographer's  place,  were 
given  to  Shadwell } '  who  had  been  at  variance  with 

"  The  rest  of  the  Christen  names  I  ciiii't  ttiitik  of/* 

All  (he  foregoing  numes  are  round  ifi  the  prirtted  Liif 
of  Sabscribers  to  the  first  folio  edition  of  Milton's  Pa* 
RADis£  Lost ;  this  letter,  therefdre,  must  have  relined  ttr 
thst  Work. 

*  Pit.  i  Will,  and  Mar.  p.  J.  n.  sS.-^By  this  j^teM  the 
same  saltry  was  granted  tb  Shadwetif  which  ttrfien  had 
enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Jsmet  II«  1  fit.  gMl<  a  year« 

As  ih  a  former  psge  1  hive  givert  an  aecoUrtc  of  ikose 
persons  who  nutfy  k  tansUered  as  eaecming  the  oftee  o( 
Poet  Laureate,  before  emr  itahor,  (fof  1  do  nol  say  thai 
they  were  thus  aj^tnted,)  t  here  add  a  List  of  l>ryd<n^s 
suecesiors  in  thh  office.  On  the  igth  of  Augu^i  f  Ct^t  hi 

VOL.  It  If 
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him  for  ten  years,  and  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
defiuning  his  character  by  the  most  scandalous  and 
mjurious  libels.  The  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  was 
appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household 
the  day  after  the  acceflion  of  King  William,  had 
too  much  good  nature,  and  too  high  a  respect  for 
Dryden^s  talents,  not  to  wish  that  he  should  hold 
his  station ;  but  probably  found  the  new  King  so 
ill  disposed  towa^s  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
attachment  to  the  abdicated  Monarch,  as  to  render 
it  indecent,  were  it  even  in  his  power,  to  permit 
him  to  retain  an  employment  so  nearly  connected 

was  succeeded  in  both  his  employments  by  ShadwelK  To 
Shadwell,  Nahum  Tate  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Laureate. 
December  23,  16981  with  an  annual  pension  of /"•  too. 
only,  and  a  butt  of  Canary  wine ;  f  Pat.  4  Will,  and  Mar, 
p.  8.  n.  14.)  the  Historiographer's  place  being  given  to 
Thomas  Rymer.  On  the  deah  of  Tate,  in  1716,  the 
laurel  was  given  to  Rowe;  who  dying  in  December  1718, 
the  Rev.  Laurence  Eusden  was  in  the  following  year  in» 
vested  with  this  office.  On  the  death  of  Eusden,  Sept. 
97,  17301  Colley  Gibber  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate. 
His  reign  extended  to  the  end  of  the  year  1757.  To  him 
succeeded  Mr.  Wm.  Whitehead;  who  dying  April  14, 
178  ji  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton  obtained  the  laurel,  which 
he  held  for  five  years.  Shortly  after  his  death,  which 
happened  May  ai,  1790,  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.  was 
appointed  Poet  Laureate,  and  now  fills  the  poetical  throne. 
There  is  no  grant  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls,  consti- 
tuting Rowe  Poet  Laureate.  The  practice  of  conferring 
this  office  by  a  warrant  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  nominating  A.  B.  to  the  office,  with  the  ac* 
customed  fees  thereunto  belonging,  then  commenced,  and 
has  continued  from  that  time  to  (he  present. 


; 
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with  royalty.  He  had^  however,  no  such  power  t 
for  pryden*s  conversion  to  popery  was  an  insur- 
mountable objection  to  his  holding  his  offices.^ 
Shadwell,  doubtless,  was  selected  to  fill  these  places^ 
not  for  his  poetical  merits,  nor  historical  knowledgei 
but'  solely  for  his  former  exehions  as  a  Whig.^ 

4  By  Stat.  1  W.  and  M.  c.  8.  every  person  holding 
any  office,  was  obliged  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiancei 
supremacy,  and  abjuration,  before  the  ist  of  August,  1689} 
otherwise  his  office  to  be  void. — ^Three  letters  addressed 
by  Drj'den  to  his  friend  and  patron,  Charles,  Earl  of  Dor* 
set,  which  are  among  that  nobleman's  papers  at  KnolCf 
would  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  this  transaction  | 
but  though  they  may  be  materially  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  life  of  this  great  poet,  I  am  not  able  to 
gratify  my  readers  by  their  perusal.-— They  will,  howeverf , 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  at  some  future  period  be  given 
to  the  publick,  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  the  Dorset 
Papers. 

.  *  Shadwell  had  smoothed  the  vray  to  his  advancement 
I  by  publishing  "  A  Congratulatory  Poem  on  his  Highnesa 
the  Prince  of  Orange  his  coming  into  England :  Written 
by  T.  S.,  a  true  Lover  of  his  Country  )**  (price  31/.)  and 
on  the  soth  of  Febniaryt  i688-9,  he  published  **  A  Con^ 
gratulatory  Poem  to  the  most  illuurious  Queen  Mar/f 
upon  her  arrival  in  England  ;'*  of  which  the  following 
lines  are  as  good  as  any  other  four  in  this  perftrmance : 

"  We  from  the  Mighty  Sutes  have  now  gaiilM  mori 
.  **  Than  by  our  aid  they  ever  got  before  ( •  • « • 

**  Not  Alva's  rage  would  have  distressed  them  lOt 
.  **  At,  AftfdSfin,  we  have. done,  recalling  you/* 

I        Rymer,  who  on  Shadwell*!  deatti  obtained  the  Histo« 
]     tipgrapher'i  places  wai  Hillmore  alert  i  for  on  ibe  iffkoi 

1 


! 
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Though  no  legal  di^bUity  hod  intervenedi  it 
fiuiy  be  supposed,  that  Lord  Donet  might  htye 
been  induced  to  devest  Dryden  of  the  laurel^ 
because  the  duty  of  his  office  would  necessarily 
demand  the  wamicst  encomiums  of  the  new 
King;  and  that  whatever  other  inconveniences 
this  deprivation  may  have  brought  with  it,  it 
yet  must  have  been  attended  with  one  circum- 
stance, by  which  indolence  would  be  gratified ; 
that  of  relieving  him  from  the  difficult  task  of 
wridng  annually  on  the  same  tlienie.  But  the 
truth  is,  Dryden  experienced  no  relief  of  this 
kind ;  for,  though  both  the  birthday  of  the  Prince 
on  the  throne,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  seem  to  have  been  regularly  celebrated  by 
vocal  and  instrumental  musick,  in  the  last  age,  as 
in  the  present,*  and  some  poems  composed  on  those 

February,  three  days  only  af(er  the  Queen's  landing  at 
Whitehall,  he  issued  out  *^  A  Poem  on  the  arrival  of 
Queen  Mary,  February  lath,  1688-9.*' 

Of  these  productions  the  only  copies  that  I  have  seen, 
are  in  Mr.  Bindley's  collection. 
'  *  Thus,  in  a  folio  volume  of  manuscript  Compositions  by 
Henry  Purcell,  in  his  own  hand«writtng,  in  his  Majesty's 
CoUeaion,  we  find,  **  A  Welcome  Song  in  the  year 
1681,  for  the  King ;"  beginning  with  the  words-^ti^/^, 
(^i,  swiftirjlottf^  **  A  Welcome  Song  for  his  Majesty  at 
his  return  from  Newmarket,  October  si,  1682;" — Tbe 
summer*!  ahscnce  unconcerned  toe  bear.  **  The  Welcome 
Song  performed  to  his  Majesty  in  the  year  1683;  sym- 
phonies  and  five  verses ;"—- f7y,  bold  rebellion^  &c.  **  The 
Welcome  Song  performed  to  his  Majesty  in  the  year  1684;'* 
— f rpsi  those  Hrem  and  rapturousjoys.  **  Welcome  SoDg» 
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occaiicvns  afi  yet  extant,  to  ptodtice  aii  Ode  cMr 
any  other  poetical  composition  on  either  of  those 
lubjects,  does  not  appear  td  have  been  any  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Laureate  in  our  author*s  time } 
nor  have  we  among  his  works  a  single  performance 
of  this  kind.  Soon  after  he  was  deprived  of  the 
laurel»  the  custom  of  annually  celebrating  these 
events  in  ojficial  verse,  seems  to  have  commenced/ 

i68j,  being  the  first  long  performed  to  King  James  II.'* 
—tyky  are  aUtkt  Musa  muUf  •*  Welcome  Song,  1687 ;? 
Sound  the  trumpet^  beat  ike  drum.  **  Welcome  Song, 
t688  ;*' — Ve  tuneful  Muses^  raise  your  heads.  *'  Birthday 
Ode  for  King  William : 

How  does  the  glorious  day  appear^ 
The  mightiest  day  in  all  the  year  4* 

See  Burney*s  Hist,  or  MustCK,  vol*  iii«  p.  504.  All 
these  Welcome  Songs ^  except  one,  were,  I  suppose,  Odes 
performed  in  honour  of  the  reigning  King's  birthday* 
So,  in  the  second  volume  of  Dryden's  Miscellanies, 
8vo.  1685,  (when  our  author  wore  the  laurel,)  p«  449,  we 
find,  **  The  Ode  sung  before  the  King  on  New« Year's 
Day,"  by  an  anonymous  poet. 

*  Yet,  after  the  laurel  was  given  to  Shadwell,  Sir  Charles 
Sidley  furnished  **  An  Anniversary  Ode,  sung  before  her 
Majelty,  the  tgth  of  April  [169a] :  set  by  Mr.  Henry 
Purcell."  Genti  Jouam.  for  May,  169a,  p.  d.  We 
have  also  an  Ode  by  him  bn  K.  William's  birthday*  Oti 
the  I  St  of  Jan.  1699*3,  Tate,  as  Poet  Laureate,  prbduced 
an  Ode ;  another  on  the  Queen's  birthday,  April  a^thv 
1693 ;  and  a  third  on  the  King's  bhthday,  performet) 
before  their  Majesties^  November  4, 1^93 1  buf  the  custonl 
of  requiring  these  compositions  from  the  Laureate  Wtt 
not  then  perfectly  established;  for  the  OAt  performed  Hq* 
fore  their  Majesties  dd  the  New«Xti/%l^%  \%^V^ 
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Mid  lino  production  of  such  lyrick.  ttnuiu  hat 
linco  been  considered  a  regular  and  important  part 
of  the  duty  of  this  office  t  a  task^  the  weight  of 

written  by  Moueux  (see  Gent.  Jovrn.  for  January 
and  Februaryi  1693-4) ;  and  one  for  the  tame  occaiion 
was  written  by  Prior.  It  appears  in  his  works,  8vo.  1709* 
p.  39,  under  the  title  of-—*'  Hymn  to  tlic  Sun  :  set  by  Dr* 
Purcell,  and  sung  before  their  Majesties  on  New.Year*s 
Day,  i693*4."  (Purcell,  however,  was  never  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Musick.)  Tonson,  in  the 
fourtheditionof  Oryden's  Miscellanies*  says,  it  was  written 
at  the  Hague,  and  intended  to  be  sung,  &c.  Motteux 
expressly  says,  his  Ode  was  sung.  I  know  not  how  to  re* 
concile  these  three  discordant  accounts.  The  King's  birth* 
day,  however,  in  the  succeeding  November,  was  officially 
celebrated  by  Tate,  See  Gent.  Journ.  for  October 
and  November,  1^94.  This  Ode  of  Tate's  was  set  by 
Dr.  Staggins ;  of  whom  some  account  will  be  given 
hereafter. — ^Whether  the  admired  Duet  in  a  birthday 
Ode,  beginning-^**  Let  Caesar  and  Urania  live,"  which 
was  set  by  Purcell,  and  sung  in  the  reign  of  King  WiU 
liam  and  Queen  Mary,  was  written  by  Tate,  or  whe- 
ther during  the  remainder  of  that  reign  or  the  next  he 
was  assisted  by  any  volunteer,  I  have  no  means  of  ascer*. 
taining.  In  1707, Fenton  published,  in  folio,**  An  Ode 
to  the  Sun,  for  the  New  Year  ;*'  but  from  its  great  length 
it  could  not  have  been  sung  at  Court.  Rowe,  as  Lau- 
reate, wrote  an  Ode  for  the  New  Year,  1716;  another 
for  1717;  an  Ode  to  Peace,  sung  on  New- Year's  Day, 
1718  {  and  Birthday  Odes  for  1716  and  1718.  His 
death  having  happened  on  the  6th  of  December  in  that 
year,  the  Ode  for  the  New-Year,  1718-19,  was  furnished 
by  George  Jeffreys,  Esq.  From  that  time,  probably,  the 
Laureate  produced  two  poetical  compositions  eveiy  year, 
ihougli  they  hafe  not  always  been  preserved. 
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which  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  his  successor! 
in  the  poetical  throne  seems  to  have  felt  by  anti- 
cipation ;  having,  before  he  was  invested  with  the 
office,  endeavoured  to  shew  the  propriety  of  abo- 
lishing a  custom,  which  he  thought  would  be 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.^ 
Happily,  however,  a  suggestion  which  would  have 
deprived  us  of  the  most  elegant  compositions  of 
this  kind  produced  since  the  Revolution,  not  hav- 
ing been  attended  to,  the  united  powers  of  melody 
and  song  are  still  annually  employed  on  these 
topicks. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  period  of  our 
author*s  dramatick  life.  Being  by  the  Revolution 
deprived  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  income,  he 
was  once  more  constrained  to  derive  some  emolu- 
ment from  the  stage,  and  in  l6go  produced  the 
tragedy  of  Don  Sebastian,  which  was  acted  with 

^  **  It  11  to  be  wished,  (sayi  Mr.  WartonJ.that  another 
change  might  at  least  be  suflered  to  take  place  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  institution,  which  is  confessedly  Gothick« 
and  unaccommodated  to  modern  manners :  I  mean,  that 
the  more  than  annual  return  of  a  composition  on  a  trite 
argument  would  be  no  longer  required*  I  am  conicious 
I  say  this  at  a  time,  whtn  the  best  of  Kings  aRbrds  the  most 
just  and  copious  theme  for  panegyrick ;  but  1  speak  it  at 
a  time,  when  the  department  is  honourably  filled  by  a 
poet  of  taste  and  genius,  which  are  idly  wasted  on  the 
most  splendid  subjectsi  when  imposed  by  constriint,  and 
perpetually  repeated."  HtsT.  Of  Eng.  Poet.  vol.  ii^ 
p.  sgs.  4to«  tjj%. 
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girtat  iqppbuM,    In  the  lam^  jttt  hi*  comed]^ 
cntitl«4  AwFHiTitYONs  wM  not  kas  rac€«9ifiil« 

Ttw  opcn^  of  KiH9  Arthur  appears  to  hayt 
been  written  before  the  death  of  Charles  the  $e«* 
condi  though  it  Was  not  performed  till  i  fig  i,  when 
by  its  own  merits  and  the  aid  of  Purceirs  musickf 
who  was  then  greatly  admired,  it  became  a  very 
popular  entertainment.*  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  the  tragedy  of  C|4Kombnes  was  written ; 
but  Dryden  being  prevented  by  illness  from  finish*- 
ing  it,  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
Southerae,  by  whose  aid  it  was  completed,^  so  as 

***  It  wi^  (sayiDownes)  excellently  »dorncci  with  tccnci 
and  machines ;  the  musical  piurt  set  by  the  famous  Mr. 
Henry  Purcell*  and  dances  made  by  Mr.  Jo.  Priest.  The 
play  and  musick  pleased  the  court  and  city ;  and  being  well 
performed,  'twas  very  gainful  to  the  company."  Rose. 
Angl.  p.  la. 

Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  KiKC  Arthur  is  incorrect; 
for  he  supposed,  at  first,  that  it  had  never  been  performed. 
In  the  third  edition  of  his  Lives  op  the  Poets,  he  inad- 
^ertently  added  a  new  paragraph  to  his  account  of  this 
opera ;  in  which  he  observed,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion^  it 
was  performed  but  once :  but  this  paragraph  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  annexed  to  the  account  of  the  Qpera  of 
Albion  and  Albanius;  though,  in  truth,  that  piece  was 
not  so  hastily  dismissed  from  the  scene.    See  p.  187. 

n.  3. 

9  This  circumstance  we  learn  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Southeme's  Dedication  of  The  Wives  Excuse, 
oa  CucROiDS  MAKE  tuemse;.ves,  tQ  the  Right  Hot 
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to  be  tctedi  after  some  obstructions  on  political 
grounds/  inMay^  lOgHt  uid  about  December^ 

nounible  Tbomu  Whartpn;    which  comedy  was  per^ 
formed  and  published  in  1698  : 
**  These*  Sir*  are  capital  objections  against  me ;  but 

-  tbey  hit  very  few  faults,  nor  have  they  mortified  me  into 
a  despair  of  pleasing  the  more  reasonable  part  of  mankind. 
If  Mr.  Dryden's  judgment  goes  for  any  thing,  I  have 
it  on  my  side ;  for,  speaking  of  this  play,  he  has  pub* 
lickly  said,  **  the  town  was  kind  to  Sir  Anthony  Lovb, 
I  needed  them  only  to  be  just  to  this ;"  and  to  prove 
there  was  more  than  friendship  in  his  opinion,  upon  the 
credit  of  this  play  with  him,  falling  sick  last  summer,  he 
bequeathed  to  my  care  the  last  act  of  his  tragedy  of 
Clcomenes,  which,  when  it  comes  into  the  world,  you 
will  find  to  be  so  considerable  a  trust,  that  all  the  town 
will  pardon  me  for  defending  this  play,  that  preferred  me 
to  it.  If  modesty  be  sometimes  a  weakness,  what  I  say 
can  hardly  be  a  crime :  in  a  fair  English  trial  both  parties 
^  allowed  to  be  heard ;  and,  without  this  vanity  of  men- 
tioning Mr.  Dryden,  I  had  lost  the  best  evidence  of  my 
cause.'* 

*  In  the  GiNTLBMAN*s  Journal  for  April  1698,  by 
Peter  Motteux,  I  find  the  following  paragraph  relative  to 

.  this  piece : 

*'  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  given  you  in  this  Letter  an 
account  of  the  acting  of  Oryden*s  Clkomknes;  it  was 
to  have  appeared  upon  the  stage  on  Saturday  last,  and  you 
need  not  doubt  but  that  the  town  wm  big  with  tlie  ex« 
pectation  of  the  performance  1  but  orders  came  from  her 
Majesty  to  hinder  its  being  acted  |  so  that  none  can  tell 
when  it  shall  be  played.'* 

.  **  I  told  you  in  my  last,  (says  the  same  writer  b  the 
following  month,)  thai  none  couM  tell  when  Mr.  DrYdecJt 
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1693^  his  theatrick  laboun  were  concluded  by  the 
production  of  his  hst  drama,  Lovi  Tmivubbamt^ 

Cleomenu  would  appear*  Since  that  time,  theinno- 
cence  and  merit  of  the  play  have  raised  it  leveral  emi* 
nent  advocates,  who  have  prevailed  to  have  it  acted  s  and 
you  need  not  doubt  but  it  has  been  with  great  ap« 
plause/* 

The  noblemen  who  befriended  our  author  on  this  oc« 
casion,  by  representing  C legmen  ES  as  **  wholly  innocent 
of  those  crimes  which  were  laid  unjustly  to  its  charge/* 
were  Antony,  Viscount  Falkland,  and  Laurence,  Earl  of 
Rochester*  What  were  the  grounds  of  offence,  docs  not 
appear.  But  the  Queen,  from  whom  the  prohibition 
came,  (the  King  being  at  that  time  in  Holland,)  was 
probably  extremely  fearful  of  any  piece  being  intro- 
duced on  the  stage,  that  might  admit  of  a  political  appli- 
cation to  her  own  time,  in  consequence  of  the  distress 
she  had  suffered  a  few  years  before  at  the  representation 
of  The  Spanish  Friar,  which  she  ordered  to  be  per* 
formed  in  June,  1689,  it  being  the  first  play  she  went  to 
see.  Of  her  confusion  and  distress  on  that  occasion  a 
particular  account  is  given  in  the  following  curious  letter, 
written  by  Daniel  Finch,  second  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
which  seems  to  have  been  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Oldys,  and  has  been  primed  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  from 
a  copy  furnished  by  Dr.  Percy,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
It  does  not  appear  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed : 

**  I  am  loth  to  send  blank  paper  by  a  carrier,  but  am 
rather  willing  to  send  some  of  the  tattle  of  the  town,  than 
nothing  at  all ;  which  will  at  least  scr\'e  for  an  hour's 
chat, — and  then  convert  the  scrawl  to  its  proper  use. 

'*  The  only  day  heir  Majesty  gave  herself  the  diversion 
of  a  play,  and  that  on  which  she  designed  to  see  another, 
has  furnished  the  town  with  discourse  for  near  a  month. 
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a  tragicomedy ;  which  was  aniiounced  some  time 
before  lu  a  drama  of  the  same  kind  with  Thm 

The  choice  of  the  play  was  The  Spanish  Friak,  the 
only  play  forbid  by  the  late  K[ing].  Some  unhappy 
expressions,  among  which  those  that  follow,  put  her  in 
some  disorder,  and  forced  her  to  hold  up  her  fan,  and 
often  look  behind  her,  and  call  for  her  palatine  and  hood, 
and  any  thing  she  could  next  think  of ;  while  those  who 
were  in  the  pit  before  her  turned  their  heads  over  their 
shoulders,  ami  all  in  general  directed  their  looks  towards 
her,  whenever  their  fancy  led  them  to  make  any  appli* 
cation  of  what  was  said.  In  one  place,  where  the  Queen 
of  Arragon  is  going  to  church  in  procession,  'tis  said  by 
a  spectator,  *  Very  good ;  she  usurps  the  throne,  k^ps 
the  old  King  in  prison,  and  at  the  same  time  is  praying 
for  a  blessing  on  her  afmy  ;*— And  when  said,  *  That  'tis 
observed  at  Court,  who  weeps,  and  who  wears  black  (of 
good  King  Sancho's  death,'  'tis  said,  *  Who  is  that,  that  . 
can  (latter  a  Court  like  this  ?  Can  I  sooth  tyranny  ?  seem 
pleas'd  to  see  my  Royal  Master  murthered;  his  crown 
usurped ;  a  distaff  in  the  throne  ?'— And  *  What  title 
has  this  Queen,  but  lawless  force ;  and  force  must  pull 
^  her  down/— Twenty  more  things  are  said,  which  may 
be  wrested  to  what  they  were  never  designed  t  but  hdw« 
ever,  the  observations  then  made  furnished  the  town  with 
talki  till  something  else  happened,  which  gave  it  much 
occasion  for  discourse ;  for  another  play  being  ordered  to 
be  acted,  the  Queen  came  not,  being  taken  up  with  other 
diversion.  She  dined  with  Mrs.  Gradens,  the  famous 
woman  in  the  Hall,  that  sells  fine  laces  and  headdresses ; 
from  thence  she  went  to  the  Jew*s,  that  sells  Indian 
things  \  to  Mrs.  Ferguson's,  De  Veu's,  Mrs.Harrtson'si'and 
other  Indian  houses ;  but  not  to  Mrs.  Rotter's,  though  v\ 
her  way  |  which  caused  Mrs»  Vokiti  \o  us)  ^  ^SdoI  ific^  tivv^ 
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Sfaniih  FtiAft/  but  did  not  meet  with  the  me* 
cess  of  that  piece,  fqr  according  to  the  testimony 

as  well  hive  hoped  for  ihat  honour  u  o(heri»  considering 
thai  the  whole  design  of  bringing  the  Queen  and  King 
%ras  man^;ed  at  her  house,  and  the  consultations  held 
there ;  to  that  slie  might  as  well  have,  thrown  away  a 
little  money  in  raffling  there,  as  well  as  at  the  other 
houses :  but  it  seems  that  my  Lord  Devonsliire  has  got 
Mrs,  Potter  to  be  laundress:  she  has  not  much  counte« 
nance  of  the  Queen,  her  daughter  ttill  keeping  the  Indian 
house  her  mother  had.  The  same  day  the  Queen  went 
to  one  Mrs.  Wise's,  a  famous  woman  for  telling  fortunes, 
but  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  tell  any  tiling ;  though 
to  others  she  has  been  very  true,  and  has  foretold  that 
King  James  shall  come  in  again,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
shall  lose  his  bead :  the  last,  I  suppose,  will  naturally  be 
the  consequence  of  the  first*  These  things,  however  in- 
nocent, have  passed  the  censure  of  the  town :  am),  be- 
sides a  private  reprimand  given,  the  King  gave  one  la 
pubUck ;  saying  to  the  Queen,  tliat  he  licard  she  dined  at  a 
bawdy-house,  and  desired  the  next  time  she  went,  he 
might  go.  She  said,  she  had  done  nothing  but  what  the 
late  Queen  had  done.  He  asked  her,  if  she  meant  to 
make  her,  her  example.  More  was  said  on  this  occasion 
than  ever  was  known  before ;  but  it  was  borne  with  all 
the  submission  of  a  good  wife,  who  leaves  all  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  K— >,  and  diverts  herself  with  walking  six 
or  seven  miles  a  day,  and  looking  after  her  buildings, 
making  of  fringes,  and  such  like  innocent  things;  and 
does  not  meddle  in  government,  though  she  has  better  title 
to  do  it  than  the  late  Queen  had.*' 

Though  the  laucr  part  of  this  letter  does  not  imme- 
diately relate  to  the  subject  before  us,  it  contains  so  cu- 
rious a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  that  I  have 
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of  a  contemporary,  <<  it  was  damned  by  the  uni* 
versal  cry  of  the  town.*** 

been  tempted  to  transcribe  tt« — ^To  understand  that  pas« 
sage,  where  it  is  said,  that  those  who  were  ih  the  pit  befon 
ike  QueeHt  iumtd  ikdr  heads  wet  their  shoulders^  to  observe 
her  countenance*  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  in  the 
last  age,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 
the  Royal  Family,  when  they  honoured  the  theatre  with 
their  presence,  sat  in  the  centre  front-box. ;  which  long 
retained  the  name  of  the  King's  box.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries that  has  always  been  the  place  appropriated  to  the 
Sovereign ;  and  in  such  a  situation  certainly  the  royal 
visitants  are  best  seen  by  the  audience,  and  may  them« 
selves  most  coAfimodiously  see  the  representations  of  the 

stage. 

•  Gent.  Journ.  for  1693,  p.  374. 

I  In  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  London  to  a  friend 
in  the  country,  March  aa,  1693-4,  (which  is  printed  at 
length  in  The  Playi  and  Poems  of  Smarspeare,  8vo. 
1790,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  141,)  the  writer,  who  appears  to 
have  had  so  little  perception  of  our  author's  excellence, 
that  he  can  afford  him  no  other  epithets  than  **  huffing 
Drydcn,'*  and  **  the  emieeiied  poet,**  thuk  contemptuously 
speaks  of  this  piece  s 

**  The  ad  play  [produced  in  the  seasoh  of  1693]  ii 
M/.Dryden*s,  called  Love  Triumphant,  or  Nature 
WILL  PREVAIL.  It  is  a  tragi-comedy,  but  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  worst  he  ever  writt,  if  not  the  very  worst :  the 
comical  part  descends  beneath  the  style  and  shew  of  a 
Bartholomew-fair  DrolL  It  wat  damned  by  the  universal 
cry  of  the  town,  mmiae  ttmireidicenU^  but  the  conceited 
poet.  He  sayt  in  hit  Preface,  that  this  is  the  last  the 
town  must  expect  from  him:  he  had  done  himself  a 
Undaesi,  had  he  taken  hii  leave  before/' 
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The  state  of  Dryden*t  fiiuuicea  now  lequiiingill 
the  aid  which  his  litenuy  exertioiis  could  supply^ 
we  find  him^  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life^ 
constantly  and  laboriously  employed.  Early  in 
1690,  if  not  before,  he  appean  to  have  finished  a 
version  of  the  first,  uxth,  and  tenth  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  and  to  have  intended  a  separate  publica* 
tion  of  those  pieces  ;**  but  on  further  consideration 
he  enlarged  his  scheme,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of 
his  two  elder  sons  and  some  of  the  contemporary 

^  On  the  9th  of  February,  1690-91,  Jacob  Tonsoa 
entered  in  the  Stationers*  Register—-**  The  1st,  y*  6th, 
and  the  10th  Satyrs  of  Juvenal,  translated  from  the  Lattin 
into  English  Verse  by  Mr.  John  Dryden.  Lycensed  by 
Robert  Midgley." 

In  The  Gentleman's  Journal  for  Feb.  1691-1, 
Motteux  announced  thai  **  Juvenal  and  Persius^  £ng« 
lished  by  several  hands,  will  be  printed  in  a  short  time, 
Mr.  Dryden  having  done/our  Satyrs  of  the  first,  and /ti;^ 
of  the  last :  you  need  not  doubt,  since  he  hath  so  great  a 
share  in  the  undertaking,  but  the  rest  will  be  well  done/* 

Dryden  afterwards  resolved  to  translate  tlie  whole  of 
Persius,  as  the  same  writer,  who  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  him,  informs  us  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

**  Persius  is  an  unhappy  gentleman,  who  hath  been  for 
a  long  time  under  a  cloud ;  I  do  not  mean  as  the  rest  of 
his  brethren,  the  poets,  are  under  a  cloud ;  I  speak  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  expression :  but  since  our  Apollo,  for  so 
my  Lord  Roscommon  calls  Mr.  Dryden, hath  undertaken' 
to  translate  him,  His  hoped  he  will  dissipate  the  cloiid,  and 
illustrate  those  beauties  which  were  darkened  by  his 
gloomy  diction;  for  nlany  of  the  learned  are  of  opinion, 
that  Persius  suove  to  secure  himself  under  the  mists  of 
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pdetSy  resolved  to  give  a  complete  translation 
both  of  that  author  and  Pcrsius ;  to  which  he 
contributed,  in  addition  to  the  Satires  already  men« 
tiohedi  the  Third  and  the  Sixteenth,  and  the  en- 
tire  version  of  Persius;  prefixing  a  very  ample 
Discourse  on  Satire,  addressed  to  Charles^  Earl 
of  Dorset.  This  work  was  given  to  the  publick 
in  September,  i6q2.  In  169I,  his  friendship  for 
Walsh,  whom,  in  the  Postscript  to  his  translation 
of  Virgil,  he  denominates  *^  the  best  critick  in  our 
nation,**  prompted  him  to  write  a  short  preface  to 
that  author*8  Dialogue  on  Wombk  ;  and  in  the 
following  February,  1 69 1-2,  he  was  induced,  pro- 
bably by  the  promise  of  a  reward,  to  compose  an 
Elegy  on  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Abingdoni 
under  the  title  of  Eleonoaa  ;  a  poem,  which  can* 
not  be  classed  among  his  happiest  effusions,  and 
was  attended  with  the  singular  circtunstance  of 
containing  an  high  encomium  on  a  lady  whom  the 
author  never  saw,  composed  at  the  desire  of  a 
nobleman  with  whom  he  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted. 

A  translation  of  Polybius  having  been  made  by 
his  friend.  Sir  Henry  Shere,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1692,  he  wrote  for  that  work  an  account 

a  doubtful  elocutioni  from  being  discovered  by  Nero. 
The  bookseller  having  thought,  whh  reason,  that  it  wout<l 
conduce  most  to  his  advantage  to  have  the  Pertius  wholly 
done  by  Mr. .  Dryden,  hath  occasioiled  a  delay  in  the 
publication  of  that  and  the  Juvenal,  which,  however,  wilt 
both  appear  speedily.**    OtNT.  Joua.  for  April,  1691. 
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of  that  excellent  historUo}  and  toon  afterwards 
interchanged  his  toils  by  preparing  some  poetical 
translations  and  some  original  poems  for  his  Thiu 
MiscBLLANY>  which  was  issued  from  the  press  in 
July,  1693/  with  a  Dedication  to  Lord  Radcliffe, 
(the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,)  who 
had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond :  from  which  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  some 
expectations  that  were  not  fulfilled.  ^  The  pieces 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this  Collectioni 
are,  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Ovid*s  Mb- 
TAMORPHOSBS,  with  sclect  parts  of  the  ninth  and 
fourteenth  books ;  a  few  songs ;  and  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  from  the  fixth  Iliad.  He 
also  appears  to  have  translated  from  the  Greek  the 
poem  of  Hbro  and  Lrandbr,  which  he  once  in- 
tended to  have  inserted  in  this  Miscellany ;  *  but  it 
was  not  then  published,  and  probably  the  manu- 
script is  now  no  where  to  be  found. 

Early  in  that  year,  Congreve*s  first  play,  Thb 
Old  Bachblor,  was  performed.  We  know  from 
unquestionable  authority,  ,that,  in  preparing  that 
comedy  for  the  stage,  the  young  poet  derived  con- 
siderable aid:  from  our  author.  The  attachment 
to  which  this  circunutance  gave  rise,  and  the 
kindness  that  Congreve,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
strewed  to  the  remains  of  his  friend,  by  a  charac- 

*  Gent.  Journ.  for  July,  1693. 

^  See  Letter  VII.  from  our  author  to  Jacob  Tonson, 
in  this  volume. 

*  Letter  VIII.  from  Jacob  Tonson  to  Dryden. 
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teristick  eulogy,  tenders  him  peeuliatly  bhtitkd  t6 
the  fidtite  of  Dryden*s  biographer.  He  Wits  bttA 
at  the  school  of  Kilkenhy,  in  Ireland ;  aAd  Aftei*. 
hdnng  studied  for  some  yeari  in  the  Uhifeftity  (X 
Dublin,  into  which  he  was  admitted  iti  l6d5,  ^  h^ 
came  to  England,  probably  t6  his  ^dthef  s  houslif, 
who  then  resided  in  St^fFdMshiri.  Oh  tfM  17th 
of  Mirch,  1690-91,  he  became  a  Methbe^  of  the 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,'  i*ltli  the  view  of 
studying  law ;  but  growing  v^ea^  of  thsft  purstii^ 
he  is  iaid  soon  aftefwaMs  to  halve  beguh  his  ceie^ 
brated  comedy,  at  which  drhe  he  \i  fepteseAted  i6 
have  been  only  nintteett  years  old.  ^  Having  tto 
acquaintance  with  the  managed  of  the  theatre,  MK 
Thomas  ITAvenant,  he  found  means  to  be  xtiiib^ 
duced  to  Southerne,  then  an  established  pla;^^ 
Wright ;  who  WArmly  esjxmsed  the  itit^ftst  6f  h{i 
young  countryman,  as  he  supposed  him,  and  strongs 
ly  reconunended  him  to  the  notice  and  j)tiiAeictioh  of 
Dryden.  *    After  reading  his  cottiedy  (Aref,  t)ryden 

9  '•  AAAd  i68j.  Die  ituinto  A^ilil,  hMV  diit.  ^ 
merid.  GtiiieliMui  Congrevei  Peniib.  filiilui  6uKC(M]^(f; 
gcnierosi,  dc  Yogholia,  ahnos  natui  lexdecini,.  nanii  Bard- 
sagran.  in  com.  Eboracen.  educ.  Kilkenni«  tub  Cer.  Doct* 
Hintoh.  Tutor.  St.  George  Ashe/*  Regr.  Universiut. 
Dublin. 

*  The  following  entry  il  extracted  from  the  Register 
of  the  S<K:teiy  of  the  Middle'  Teitifkle : 

"  Marti  i^^  i6$o-[^i]._M[h  Wilnmir.  Ctii^t. 
iiliui  et  heM  ip^MiU  Witmi  CoAj^  de  SciMk>#  M 
Cetir.  Staflbhliift,  At.  iddkiikui  Mf  tti  8oeiMti»^M«M 
Templi,  ipecialiter.'* 

•  MSS.  Harl.  4tti. 
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decburedi  tfatt  ht  never  saw  luch  t  first  play,  though 
ficcn  the  author^t  inexperience  it  stood  in  need  of 
Kune  correctiohSi  to  render  it  fitting  for  representa- 
tion  on  the  stage  i  which  he  readily  supplied.  So 
high  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  Congreve, 
after  Dryden*s  perusal  of  his  play,  that,  for  some 
time  before  its  appearance  on  the  stage^  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  fireedom  of  the  theatre.'  At  length 
in  January,  1692-S1  Thb  Old  Bachbloi  was 
performedi  with  such  success,  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  following  month,  three  editions  of  it  passed 
through  the  press.  ^  As  at  the  time  of  tlie  author^s 
»tting  down  to  compose  this  play,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  only  nineteen,  so  at  that  of  its  represen- 
tation, we  are  told  by  all  his  biographers,  diat  he 
was  but  one-and-twcnty . '  The  marvellous  is  al- 
ways so  much  more  captivating  than  simple  truth, 

<  MS.  Harl.  ui  supr. 

4  Gent.  Jqurn.  for  i69a-3,  p.  61. 

<  So  lays  Dr.  Birch  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
from  the  information  of  Soitthsrnc.  So  also  Lord  Falk* 
land,  in  a  Prologue  intended  for  The  Old  Bachelor  : 

**  Ai  for  our  youngster,  I  am  apt  to  doubt  him, 
**  With  all  the  vigour  of  hit  youth  about  him  ; 
*'  But  he,  more  sanguine,  trusts  in  cne^and^wentyt 
**  And  impudently  hopes  he  shall  content  you/' 

And  so  also  Dr.  Johnson,  (in  his  Life  of  Congreve,)  re* 
lying  on  these  authorities :  **  The  age  of  the  writer  con- 
tidered,  it  is  indeed  a  very  wonderful  performance ;  for, 
whenever  written,  it  was  acted  (1693)  when  he  was  not 
more  than  twcRty^ont  years  old.*' 
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that  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  this  early  exertion  of 
his  talents  having  been  rendered  still  more  extra- 
ordinary,  by  subtracting  somewhat  from  his  real 
age.  At  what  time  he  began  to  write  this  comedy, 
has  not  been  ascertained  either  by  himself  or  Ids 
(riend  SouthertiC ;  but  if,  according  to  the  account 
gtvea  by  the  latter  to  Dr.  Birch,  two  yeari  only 
intervened  between  its  composition  and  its  per- 
formance, he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  began  to 
write  it ;  for  assuredly,  when  it  was  first  exhibited, 
he  was  twenty^three  years  old.  This  fact  is  ascer-^ 
tained  by  the  Register  of  Bardsey,  in  Yorkshire, 
from  which  it  appean  that  he  was  baptised  there, 
February  10, 1669-70.*    Every  year  at  that  early 

^  '*  William,  the  tonne  of  Mr.  William  Congrevei  of 
Bardsey  Grange,  was  baptised,  Febni.ioth,  1669/*— 
Register  of  the  parish  of  Bardsey,  or  Bardsa,  in  the  West 
.Riding  of  the  county  of. York. 

For  this  extract  I  am  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Francis 
Wilkinson,  Vicar  of  that  parish. 

Bardsey,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  informs  me,  is  a  village  in 
a  singularly  retired  situation,  about  eight  miles  from  Leeds. 
The  tradition  of  the  vill^^e  is,  that  Congreve*s  father 
resided  only  a  short  time  at  Bardsey  Grange,  which  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  the  manor-house,  and  was  once  the 
estate  of  Francis  Thorpe,  Esq.  who  was  a  Baron  "of  the 
Excheipier  during  tlie  UsuqMaion  of  Cromwell,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  near  relation  of  the  poet^s  mother* 
But  Jacobt  from  the  information  of  Congreve  himselft 
tells  us,  that  at  the  time  o(  the  poet^s  bittb,  Bardsey 
Grange  was  part  of  the  estate  of  .Sir  John  Lewis^  his  mo» 
ther*s  uncle. 
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pierio4  q(  Iifi(  |)ciqg  of  gr^  imporUnCf  ip  eitH. 
outing  |h«  twnt  of  a  pi«ce  which  professes  to 
exhibit  the  maimen  fui4  ch«jr«cter$  of  men»  .thU 
tpimu  account  of  the  age  of  thii  gr^t  comicki 
writejr^  I  trmti  will  not  be  considered  tediou3  or 
uninteresting^  On  another  ground  also  it  may  be 
pardoned ;  for  it  \w  long  been  a  doubt,  whether 
Congreye  wa$  bom  in  England  or  Ireland,  a  quesr 
dqn  which  nMy  now  for  ever  he  at  rest.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  Southeme,  who  lived 
in  great  intiniacy  with  this  poet,  should  have  con- 

Congreve  died  on  th^  igtl^  of  January,  I7s8*9i  at 
wl>ich  timf  he  had  nearly  coinpleted  bis  sixtieth  year  j 
yet  on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  erected  by^ 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  only ^>f-iix  years  old:  a  striking  instance  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  tombstones.    See  p.  5. 

**  Whatever  objections  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  may  be  made* 
either  to  Congreve's  comick  or  tragick  excellence,  they  are 
lost  at  once  in  the  blaze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  remem* 
bered  that  he  had  produced  theseybiir  plays  before  he  had 
passed  his  twenty ^ik  year ;  before  other  men,  even  such 
as  are  some  time  to  shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their 
probation  of  literature,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any  other 
notice  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on  diligence  and  inquiry* 
Among  all  the  efibrts  of  early  genius  which  literary  his* 
tory  records,  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can  be  produced 
that  more  supasses  the  common  limits  of  nature  tlian  the 
plays  of  Congreve.*' 

Sufficient  subject  for  admiration  will  still  remain  ;  but 
we  now  find,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  when 
Congreve  produced  his  fourth  play,  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
dihih  year* 


standy  Afiinned  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  speaking 
of  him  after  his  death  with  sharp  censure,  as  a 
man  that  meanly  denied  his  country  ;^  and  that  he 
should  have  been  equally  incorrect  concerning  his 
friend*s  age,  when  he  produced  his  first  comedy. 
His  inaccuracy  in  these  points,  which  have  now  far 
above  half  a  century  been  mistated  on  the  testi- 
mony of  an  intimate  friend  and  contemporary,  of 
unimpeached  veracity,  may  shew,  how  extremely 
difficult  it  is^  at  any  considerable  distance  of  time, 
to  ascertain  with  precision  the  smaller  incidents  of 
biography  t  and  may  entitle  those  to  some  degree 
of  indulgence,  who,  however  sedulous  they  may 
be  in  their  researches,  are  srill  liable  to  minute 
errours. 

Previous  to  the  performance  of  Thb  Old  Ba- 
chelor, the  author,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1692-3,  furnished   his   friend  Southeme  with  a 

*  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Congreve;  probably  from 
the  infornution  of  John,  Earl  of  Orrery,  with  whom* 
Southeme  lived  much  in  his  laUer  days. 

Congreve  is  enrolled  among  the  Irish  Writersi  by 
Harris,  in  his  edition  of  Ware's  History.  The  notion, 
indeed,  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  prevailed  in  his  own 
time ;  for  in  **  Animadversions  on  his  Answer  to  CoU 
lier,'*  8vo.  1698,  we  find  the  following  dialogue:— 
Johnson.  '*  Will  Congreve's  alivei  mani  he*s  my  coun* 
tryman  1  he  has  been  regenerated  ever  since  he  tum*d 
)>oet,'and  his  Muse  has  had  a  new  birth  too  since  the 
Peace.  Smith.  What  mt^tU  has  made  him  a  Suflotd. 
shtre*man,  I  know  not  t  but  I*m  sore  his  Moij,  for  all 
his  fine  flighu,  is  but  a  bog-trotter  aiilL** 
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^ong,  which  was  introduced  in  his  comedy  en^ 
titled  Thb  Maid*s  last  Peaybb,  and  was  perhaps 
the  first  acknowledged  essay  presented  by  Con* 
greve  to  the  publick.  ^    From  this  period  he 
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^  *•  Tell  me  no  moret  I  am  deceiv*d/'  &c.  lei  by 
Purcell :  in  return  for  which  Southerne  addretied  some 
commendatory  vertet  to  Congreve.  in  which  he  thus  at 
once  complimentf  hit  old  and  young  friend : 

**  Dryden  has  Ipng  extended  his  command, 

**  By  right  divine,  quite  through  the  Muses*  land, 

**  Absolute  lord ;  and  holding  now  from  none 

^*  But  great  Apollo  his  undoubted  crowut-— 

**  That  empire  settled,  and  grown  old  in  power,—* 

**  Can  wish  for  nothing  but  a  successor ; 

**  Not  to  enlarge  his  limits*  but  maintain 

Those  provinces,  which  he  alone  could  gain. 

His  eldeu,  Wycheriey,  in  wise  retreat, 
**  Thought  it  not  worth  his  quiet  to  be  great ; 
**  Loose  wandVing  Etherege,  in  wild  pleasure  tost, 
**  And  foreign  interests,  to  his  hopes  long  lost ; 
**  Poor  Lee  and  Otway  dead ;  Congreve  appeara 
**  The  darling  and  last  comfort  of  his  years. 

May'st  thou  live  long  in  thy  great  master's  smiles, 

And  growing  under  him,  adorn  these  isles ! 

But  when — when  part  of  him,  (be  that  but  late  t) 
*<  His  body  yielding,  must  submit  to  fate ; 
**  Leaving  his  deathless  works,  and  thee,  behind, 
**  The  natural  successor  of  his  mind, 
**  Then  may*st  thou  finish  what  he  has  begun, 
*^  Heir  to  bis  merit,  be  in  fame  his  son  !** 


ft* 


In  the  same  strain,  B^vill  Higgons : 

**  Wliat  may*n*t  we  then,  great  youth,  of  thee  presage, 
**  Whose  art  and  wit  so  much  transcend  thy  age  i 
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With  Dryden  in  great  intiinacy/  and  towards  ihe 
close  of  that  year  was  honoured  by  him  with  the 
weH-known  verses  prefixed  to  Thb  Doublb 
Dbalbb,  which  was  exhibited  in  Nov.  lOgS  :* 
verses  of  such  excellence^  that  however  often  they 
are  perused,  they  can  never  cease  to  be  read  with 
delight  and  admiration.  Immediately  after  the 
performance  of  Thb  Doublb  Dbalbr,  out'  au« 
thor*s  LovB  Tbiumphant  was  represented,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned ;  and  in  an  unpublished 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Walsh,  during  the  run  of 
the  former  piece,  (ftom.  which  I  regret  that  I 
can  only  give  a  short  extract,)  Dryden  thus  speaks 
of  his  young  fiiend*s  second  play,  with  some  re« 
ference  to  his  own  tragi-comedy : 
'^  Congreve*s  Doublb  Dbalbb  is  much  censured 

• 

*'  How  wilt  thou  shine  in  thy  meridian  light» 
'*  Who,  at  thy  rising,  give  so  vast  a  light  I 
**  When  Dryden,  dying,  shall  the  world  deceive^ 
**  Whom  wc  immortal  as  his  works  believe, 
*'  Thou  shah  succeed,  the  glory  of  the  stage,    . 
**  Adorn  and  entertain  the  coming  age.** 

See  the  Commendatory  Verses  prefixed  to  Thb  Old 
Bachelob. 

*  In  the  Dedication  of  Thb  Thibd  Miscillany» 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1693,  Dryden  having 
occasion  to  speak  of  Congreve,  adds— ^^^  whom  I  cannol 
mention  without  the  honour  which  is  due  to  his  excelleni 
paru,  and  thai  entire  aflection  which  I  bear  him/'  See 
also  his  Letters  to  Jacob  Tonsbn,  and  the  Postscript  to 
his  Translation  of  Virgil. 

*  GiNT.  JoUBN.  voK  ii.  p,  g;4i 
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^  by  the  grtttcr  pan  of  die  tawn$  ind  ii  di&ndcd 
^  only  by  the  best  judges^  who^  you  knor^  are 
^^  commonly  the  fewest.  Yet  it  gains  groond 
^  daily,  and  has  already  been  acted  eight  times. 
^  The  women  think  he  has  exposed  ^  t  -  »  «  <p  •  | 
^  and  the  gentlemen  are  offended  with  him  for 
^  the  discovery  of  their  follies^  and  the  way  of 
'<  their  intrigue  under  the  notions  of  friendship  to 
^  their  ladieV  husbands. 

^M  am  afraid  you  discover  not  your  own  opt^ 
^  nion  concerning  my  irregular  use  of  tni^« 
^  comedy,  in  my  dopfia  favola.  I  will  ne\xr  de-* 
^^  fend  that  practice,  for  I  know  it  distracts  the 
^  hearers  t'  but  know  withal,  that  it  has  hitherto 
<^  pleased  them  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  for 
M  the  particular  taste  which  they  have  to  low 
**  comedy/' 

Jacob  Tonson,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
various  poetical  Miscellanies  which  he  had  pub* 
lished  in  preceding  years,  consisting  of  short  com- 
positions by  Dryden  and  others,  now  entertained 
hopes  of  being  able  regularly  to  furnish  tlie  readers 
of  poetry  with  a  periodical  work,  similar  to  those 
which  had  already  appeared;  and  early  in  i6q4 
issued.out  another  volume  of  the  same  kind, entitled 
Thb  Annual  Miscellany;  to  which  Dr)'den 
contributed  only  a  version  of  the  third  Georgick, 
and  an  Epistle  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  probably 

■  He  makes  tlie  same  acknowledgment  in  Tiu  Pa- 
itALLEL  or  Poetry  ano  Painting.  See  vpl.  iii.  p.  340. 
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written  in  the  preceding  year,  in  return  for  t  por* 
trait  of  Shakipeare,  which  Kneller  painted  and 
presented  to  him.* 

Having  declared  that  he  would  write  no  more 
for  the  stage,  he  now  sat  down  to  the  most  ardu« 
ous  of  all  his  Uterary  labours,  a  complete  transla^ 
don  of  Virgil  t  which,  it  should  seem  from  what  he 
has  dropped  concerning  it,  was  first  suggested  to 
him  by  Tcmson, '  As  he  was  now  known  to  be 
poor,  it  was  probably  a  very  general  wish  that  he 
should  undertake  some  great  work,  which  might 
be  attended  with  considerable  profit ;  and  so  iarly 
as  1693,  an  obscure  poetaster  endeavoured  to  draw 
his  attention  to  the  iEneid.^  In  March,  1094» 
Motteux,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  Dryden,  expresses  a  hope  that  he 
would  give  the  world  a  version  of  the  great  Roman 
poet ; '  and  in  a  letter  written  about  that  time  by 

« 

*  It  was  copied  from  the  only  original  portrait  of  Shak* 
tpeare  hitherto  discovered,  which  was  then  in  Mr.  Bet- 
terton't  possession,  ind  now  belongs  to  the  Chandos  fa- 
mily. Kneller's  copy  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliaro,  at  Wentworth«House»  in  Yorkshire. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  546, 

4  Poems  by  Thomas  Fletcher,  8vo»  %6gt*  Pref. 

<  **  We  hope  that  Mr.  Dryden  wilt  undertake  to  give 
us  a  translation  of  Virgil.  It  is  indeed  a  most  difficult 
woi*k ;  biu  if  any  one  can  assure  himself  of  success  ill 
attempting  so  bold  a  talk,  it  is  doubtless  the  Virgil  of  our 
agCi  for  whose  noble  pen  that  best  of  Latin  poets  leens 
reserved.^    GiNT.  JouaN.  vol.  iii.  p.  63, 
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our  tuthor  himsdf  to  Dennii  the  Gritick^  he  thns 
modestly  speaks  of  the  projected  work :  ^*  If  I  un- 
dertake a  translation  of  Yufpi^  the  little  which  I 
can  perfonn  will  shew,  at  leasts  that  no  man  is  fit 
to  write  after  him^  in  a  barbarous  modem  tongue.*** 
Hopkins,  another  friend  and  admirer,  in  some 
verses  written  probably  soon  afterwards,  announced 
that  the  work  was  begun. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  na- 
tion seemed  to  consider  its  honour  interested  in  the 
event.  Mr.  Gilbert  Dolben^  gave  him  the  vari- 
ous editions  of  his  author :  Dr.  Knightly  Chet- 
wood  furnished  him  with  the  life  of  Virgil*  and 
the  Preface  to  the  F^torals  ;*  and  Addison  sup- 

*  **  With  joy  I  learn 'd,  Dryden  designs  to  crown 
^  All  the. great  things  he  has  already  done : 

**  No  loss,  no  change  of  vigour  can  he  feel, 
**  Who  dares  attempt  the  sacred  Mantuan  still.** 
Epistle  from  Cha.  Hopkins  to  Antony  Hammond, 
Esq.  written  in  1694. — Moyle's  Works,  pub- 
lished by  Hammond,  8vo.  17S7. 

f  Eldest  son  of  Dr.  John  Dolben,  the  learned  Arch- 
bishop of  York ;  who  was  afterwards  created  a  Baronet 
by  Queen  Anne,  and  for  many  years  represented  the  city 
of  Peterborough  in  Parliament.  He  was  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  by  William  the 
Third,  and  held  that  office  for  twenty  years. 

*  See  Dryden's  Letters  to  Jacob  Tonson.  Of  Dr. 
Knightly  Chetwood,  who  was  afterwards  Dean  of  Glo« 
tester,  some  account  may  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  547. 

.*  Dr.  Chetwood*s  Essay  on  Pastoral  Poetry  is  fre- 
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plied  the  arguments  of  the  several  booksi  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Georgicks/*'  The  first  lines  of  this 
great  poet  which  he  translated,  he  wrote  with  a 
diamond  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  windows 
of  Chesterton-House,  in  Huntingtonshire/  the 
residence  of  his  kinsman  and  namesake,  John  Dri^ 
den,  Esq.  The  Version  of  the  first  Georgtck 
and  a  great  part  of  the  last  ^neid  was  made  at 
Denham-Courti  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  seat  of 
Sir  William  Bowyer,  Baronet;  and  the  seventh 
iEneid  was  translated  at  Burleigh,  the  noble  man« 
sion  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  These  circumstances^ 
which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  no  great 
importance,  I  yet  have  thought  it  proper  to  record, 
because  they  will  for  ever  endear  those  places  to 
the  votaries  of  the  Muses,  and  add  to  them  a  kind 
of  celebrity,  which  neither  the  beauties  of  nature 
nor  the  exertions  of  art  can  bestow. 

It  was  resolved  to  print  the  work  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  it  has  been  represented  as  the  first  splen- 
did undertaking  of  this  kind.  But  that  is  not  the 
fact )  for  Milton*s  great  poem,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  printed   by  subscription  some  yean  be-^ 

quemly  tuributed  to  Walsh,  and  has  been  erroneously 
prinied  among  that  gentleman's  works. 

*  See  Tickeirs  Preface  to  Addison's  Works»  and  Steele's 
Dedication  of  Thb  Dkummbk,  4to.  i^tt. 

*  This  little  circumstance  was  tommnnieated  by  Mrs. 
;  Honor  Pigott*  whose  Father  was  griat-Aephew  to  dur  au* 
thor*s  kinsman,  John  Drideti*  of  Chesterton. 
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foiti*  and  in  i09l,Wood*tATHBirAOxoifiBirski 
WAS  iasucd  out  in  the  same  manner.^. 

VwpCf  speaking  of  his  own  great  version^  said  to 
Mr«  Spence,  in  1730^-^^  I  began  the  Iliad  in  mj 
twenty-fifth  year }  and  it  took  up  that  and  five 
more  to  finish  it.  Mr*  Dryden,  though  they 
always  talk  of  his  being  hurried  so  much,  was  ta 
long  in  translating  Virgil.  Indeed  he  wrote  plays 
and  other  things  in  the  same  period/**  It  k 
strange  that  this  great  poet,  who  lived  so  near  the 
time^  should  have  been  so  inaccurate  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  predecessor's  performance ;  for,  during 
the  period  in  which  this  translation  was  made, 
Dryden  certainly  wrote  not  a  single  playi  and  the 
work,  instead  of  consuming  six  years,  employed 

*  Early  in  the  last  century,  Minshieu  prefixed  to  hit 
GuiD£  TO  THE  ToNCUES,  (foh  t6t7»)  a  Lilt  of  those 
persons  who  had  purchased  his  work,  with  a  view  to  in* 
duce  others  to  buy  the  remaining  copies.  This  list  he 
occasionally  enlarged,  by  printing  a  new  leaf.  In  my 
copy  four  hundred  and  twenty  names  are  found.  But  it 
docs  not  appear  that  the  noblen^en  and  others  Whoie 
names  are  given,  (among  whom  we  find  Shakspeare's 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,)  countenanced  the  un- 
dertaking, previous  to  the  publication  of  the  work ;  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  considered  as  Subscribers^  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  now  use  the  word. 
.  4  Wood  disposed  of  about  415  copies  by  subscription } 
and  it  appears  from  an  advertisement  in  the  London 
Gazette,  June  8,  1691,  that  eighty.five  copies  only  re« 
maincd  for  sale  to  non-subscribers, 
<  Spence's  Anecdotes* 
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but  half  that  timet  It  appears  to  have  bedn  bcgtm 
in  the  summer  of  l6g4\  and  from  a  letter  now 
before  me^  written  by  Basil  Rennet  to  Jacob 
Tonson^  in  September^  1  OgOy  I  kam,  that  it  was 
then  nearly  finished ;  so  that  it  probably  was  stfnt 
to  the  press  in  the  beginhing  of  169^  t  and  it  was 
published  in  the  following  July/  not  more  than 
three  years  from  its  having  been  originally  undefw 
taken.  It  is  painfiil  to  learn  from  one  of  our  author^i 
letters  to  Tonson,  that  he  would  have  made  the  atl^ 
notations  on  this  work  much  more  ample^  but  that 
the  bookseller  would  not  make  him  any  compen^ 
sation  for  them.  "  I  am  not  sorry  (says  he)  that 
you  would  not  allow  any  thing  towards  the  Notes  ^ 
for  to  make  them  good^  Would  have  cost  half  a 

yearns  time  at  least It  would  requiire  seven 

years  to  translate  Virgil  exactly/' 

What  the  precise  terms  Were^  on  which  this 
version  was  given  to  the  publick,  it  b  now  not  easy 
to  ascertain.  One  set  of  SubscriberSi  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  one  persons,  contributed  five 
guineas  each,  to  adorn  the  work  with  engravings  1 

*  In  the  London  Gazcue,  (N^.  3300*)  Monclay«  June 
98«  16971  is  the  rollowing  Advertisement : 

**  The  works  of  Virgil,  containing  his  Pastorals,  Geor« 
gicks,  and  Eneis,  translated  into  English  verse  by  Mr* 
Dryden,  and  adorned  with  one  hundred  cuts,  will  be 
finished  this  week,  and  be  ready  next  week  to  be  delivered* 
u  subscribed  for,  in  ^uirtSv  upon  bringing  the  receipt  for 
the  first  payment,  and  paying  the  second.  Printed  fot 
Jacob  ToBson,'*  &c» 
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which,  howerer,  were  only  the  pld  plates  med  by 
Ogilby  thirty-five  years  before,  retouched.^  The 
second  set  of  Subscriben,  who  paid  two  guineas 
each,  were  two  hundred  aiid  fifty*two ;  so  that  the 
whole  subscription-money  amounted  to  more  than 
one  thousand  guineas:  but  from  the  first  sub- 
scription a  certain  sum,  perhaps  two  guineas  of 
each  contribution,  was  retained  by  Tonson,*  I 
suppose  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  plates.  What 
deduction  was  made  from  the  sum  paid  by  the 
second  set  of  Subscribers,  I  have  no  means  of 
discovering ;  but  perhaps  of  this  sum,  one  half 
was  retained  by  the  bookseller,  and  the  remainder 
belonged  to  our  author.  FVom  some  passages  in 
his  letters  to  Tonson  it  may  be  collected,  that  he 
received  fifty  pounds  for  each  of  the  Georgicks 
and  iElneids,*  and  probably  the  same  sum  for  the 
whole  of  the  Pastorals.    If,  therefore,  we  suppose 

^  Spence. 

*  Dryden't  Leuer  (XVI.)  to  Jacob  Tonson. 

*  **  I  give  you  notice^  that  I  Iiave  done  the  seaventh 
Eneid  in  the  countr)*.  and  intend  some  few  days  hence  to 
go  upon  the  eight :  when  that  is.  finish*d»  I  ex^pccijifiy 
pounds  in  good  silver ;  not  such  as  I  have  had  formerly." 
Letter  XHI.  to  Jacob  Tonson. — See  also  Letter  X. 
**  Tis  now  three  dayes  since  I  have  ended  the  fourth 
Eneid. «  •  -  The  paying  Ned  SUcldon^fty  pounds  put  roe 
upon  this  speed.  . .  •  •  You  may.  if  you  please»  come  to 
me  at  the  Coffee-house  this  afternoon*  or  at  farthest  to* 
morrow  t  that  we  may  take  care  together,  where  and  when 
I  may  receive  ihtjifty  pounds,  and  the  guinneys.*'<-«The 
guineas,  I  suppose,  were  part  of  the  subscription-money* 


that  the  bookseller  was  bound  to  furnish  the  Sub^ 
scribers  with  their  books,  Dryden*s  profits,  after 
all  deductions,  would  be  thirteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six  pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence*' 
Pope,  however,  told  Mn  Spence,  that  he  had 
cleared  every  way,  by  this  translation,  only  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds.*  If  his  statement  be  cor*' 
rect,  Tonson  probably  had  a  still  larger  portion  of 
the  second  subscriptions  than  I  have  supposed.—- 
No  apology  can  be  necessary  for  the  minuteness 
with  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  history 
and  profits  of  a  work,  which  Pope  pronounced  to 
be  **  the  most  noble  and  spirited  translation  that 
he  knew  in  any  language/*  * 

Swift  has  censured  Dryden  for  dedicating  this 
work  to  three  difTerent  patrons,  as  if  that  were  a 
novel  practice,  first  introduced  by  our  author.  He 
might  have  been  told  of  Spencer,  of  Chapman^  of 

*  I  estimate  the  guinea  at/^.i.  u.  6d.^  and  in  my  eaU 
culation  I  have  not  included  the  third  Georgick ;  for  thai 
having  been  purchased  before,  and  printed  in  t)ie  Fourth 
M isCELLANYi  Tonson  probably  allowed  nothing  for  it. 

*  Anecdotes.      .» 

>  The  subscribers  to  P6pe*l  Translation  of  the  Iliad, 
were  five  hundred  and  leventy-five ;  and  the  copies  sub- 
scribed fdr  were  six  hundred  and  fifty.four.  He  there- 
fore, according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  gained  by  that  work, 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  four 
shillings.**  Probablyi  however,  he  gained  still  more;  for 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  many 
other  of  his  great  friends,  who  appear  in  the  List  only  u 
Subscriber!  for  single  copies,  made  him  very  liberal  presents* 

vol.  I.  r 
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Fuller^  and  othen,  who  were  equally  ^  laTiih  aikl 
disotec,**  long  befoct  the  publication  of  the  Eng« 
lish  Yiigl ;  and  in  modem  times,  Garths  Young, 
and  Thomson,  have  not  disdained  to  follow  Drj- 
den*s  example.  Swift,  diou^  his  kinsman,' seems 

*  It  u  not  easy  to  ucertain  the  exact  degree  of  relation* 
ibip  between  Dryden  and  Swift.    He  is  laid  by  his  kins- 
man Deahe  !Swtft«  and  by  Hawkesworth  after  him,  to 
have  been  our  author's  ucoiul  cousin ;  the  grandson  of 
Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Erasmus  Driden ; 
but  this  could  not  be  the  cise.  for  that  lady  was  married 
to  Sir  Richard  Philipps«  Ban.     The  vrife.  therefore,  of 
Thomas  Swift,  Vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire,  and 
grandfather  to  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Swift,  being  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  Elizabeth  Dryden,  must  be 
sought  for  in  some  other  branch  of  the  Dryden  family. 
From  Mercurius  Rusticus.  p.  75,  it  appears,  that  in 
October,  1649,  she  had,  beside  ten  children  who  suppli- 
cated her  plunderers  for  bread,  an  in/ani  in  the  cradle,  and 
afterwards  she  had  three  more  children ;  so  that  she  pro- 
bably was  younger  than  any  of  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Erasmus  Driden,  all  of  whom,  I  believe,  were  bom  be- 
fore the  year  i6oo.    On  her  husband's  living  being  se- 
questered, the  profits  of  it  were  consigned  to  Jonatkam 
Dryden^  minister,  who  was  probably  her  brother;  and  they 
'  were,  I  conceive,  the  children  of  a  brother  of  Sir  Erasmus 
Driden:  he  liad  fivie  brothers.    If  I  am  right  in  this 
conjecture,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's /aMer,  and  our  au- 
thor, were  only  second  cousins.  Swift's  grandfather,  Tho* 
mas,  had  ten  sons,  of  which  the  fifth,  Jonathan,  (the 
Dean's  father,)  was  probably  Qaroed  from  Jonailian  Dry- 
.  den  above  mentioned,  who  was,  I  believe,  his  uncle : 
another  of  the  sons  (who,  as  well  as  Jonathan,  was  an  at- 
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• 

to  hare  hated  him,  and  has  taken  ererjr  opportu- 
nity  of  depreciating  him.  ^*  I  do  affirm  (says  he, 
in  the  Dedication  of  Tkb  Talb  of  a  Tub^  to 
Prince  Posterity^)  upon  the  word  of  a  sincere  man, 
that  there  is  now  actually  in  being  a  certain  poet 
called  John  Dryden,  whose  translation  of  \^rgil 
was  lately  printed  in  a  large  folio  well-bound^  knd 
if  diligent  search  were  made,  for  aught  I  know,  ^  ii 
yet  to  be  seen/*  In  his  Battlb  of  thb  BoorSi 
he  agsun  speaks  of  thb  translation  with  equal  con^ 
tempt ;  and  in  his  Rhapsody  on  Pobtbt,  thui 
undervalues  Dryden's  critical  labours :  f  • 

**  Put  on  the  Critick's  brow*  and  sti 

••  At  Will's,  the  puny  judge  of  wit.  •  -  •  . 

**  Learn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote» 

*'  And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote. 

**  Judicious  Rymer  oft  review, 

**  Wise  CenniSi  and  profound  Bossu. 

**  Read  all  the  Prefaces  of  Dryden,  < 

"  For  these  our  criticks  much  confide  in ; 

**  Though  merely  writ,  at  first,  for  filling, 

**  To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilling.** 

tomey,)  was  called,  Dryden  Swift,  in  honour  of  his  mo* 
ther ;  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the  tradition  con* 
ceming  the  relationship  between  these  two  celebrated 
men. 

Swift,  ill  one  of  his  letters,  calls  Dryden  his  mar  rela* 
tion  I  but  in  the  last  age,  a  greater  account  was  made  of 
conMnguinity  than  at  present.  A  second  or  third  cousin 
was  then  considered  a  near  relatioBt  t 

^  Dr.  Johnson  says,  *^  Svrifti  who  conversed  with 
Dryden,  relates,  ths(  he  regretted  the  success  of  his  own 
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However  pletsint  tnd  useful  it  may  be  to  lire 
aometinies  with  the  laughen,  we  must  not  greatly 
rely  on  them  for  accuracy  of  atatement ;  for  if  they 
can  but  produce  a  lively  representation,  they  are 
not;  always  nicely  scrupulous  concerning  truth. 
The  greater  part  of  Dryden*s  Plreftces  are  prefixed 
to  his  plays,  which  were  sold  at  the  stated  price  of 
all  other  plays,  and  did  not  produce  to  the  author 
any  additional  emolument  in  consequence  of  a 
prefatory  appendage :  nor  would  his  Viigil,  I  be* 
lieve,  have  brought  him  one  shilling  the  less, 
though  it  had  been  given  to  the  world  without 

instructions,  and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too 
skilful  to  be  easily  satisfied/'  The  word  rdaUs  seems  to 
refer  to  some  passage  in  Swift's  printed  works ;  but  I  have 
in  vain  sought  for  any  such  observation  in  his  very  mis- 
cellaneous volumes.  That  Dryden  regretted  the  success 
of  his  instructions,  not  in  any  of  his  printed  pieces,  but 
in  conversation  with  Swift,  was  certainly  Dr.  Johnson's 
notion,  by  his  adding — "  uJ^o  conversed  wiih  Dryden.''-^ 
In  the  Preface,  however,  to  Albion  and  Albanius, 
vol.  ii.  p.  162,  we  have  a  sentiment  somewhat  similar; 
for  he  says,  he  will  not  lay  down  the  rules  for  writing  an 
Opera,  lest  he  should  thus  **  set  up  some  little  judges, 
who,  not  understanding  thoroughly,  would  be  sure  to  fall 
upon  the  faults,  and  not  to  acknowledge  any  of  the 
beauties;  an  hard  measure,  which  I  have  often  found 
from  false  criticks."  Again,  in  the  Preface  to  CEoiPUS : 
*— *'  But  we  have  given  you  more  than  was  necessary  for 
a  Preface ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  may  gain  no  more 
by  bur  instruaions  than  that  politick  nation  is  like  to 
do,  who  have  taught  their  enemies  to  fight  so  long,  that 
at  last  they  are  in  a  condition  to  invade  them." 
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either  Preface  or  Dedication  of  any  kind.  The 
origin  of  all  this  malignity  was^  Swift's  having  sub* 
mitted  to  Dryden,  for  Us  perusal  and  judgment^ 
(probably  about  the  year  l6g2f)  a  parcel  of  Pin- 
darickOdeSi  which  the  old  bard  returned  some 
time  afterwardsi  saying,  '^  Cousin  Swift,  jm  will 
never  be  a  poet.  ^  Three  of  these  Odes  have  since 
been  published/  and  are  such  miserable  perform^ 

'  Deane  Swift's  Etiay  on  the  Life  of  Swift,  p.  117; 
and  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Dryden.  He  probably  com* 
municalrd  this  anecdote  to  his  amanuensis,  Shiels,  who 
introduced  it  (from  auihentick  information)  in  the  account 
of  Swift,  inserted  in  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets, pre- 
vious  to  the  appearance  of  Oeane  Swift's  Essay. 

*  An  Ode  to  Sir  William  Temple,  written  in  1689 ; 
an  Ode  to  King  William,  on  his  going  to  Ireland ;  and  an 
Ode  to  the  Athenian  Society,  written  in  1691*  The  first 
and  last  ojf  these  Odes  are  inserted  in  the  common  edi- 
tions of  Swift's  works ;  but  the  second  long  remained 
shekered  in  Dunton's  Atmekian  Oracle,  (selected  from 
a  larger  work,  and  published  in  three  volumes,  8vo.}  from 
which  it  has  been  reprinted  in  a  book  entitled  Literary 
Relicrs,  by  G.M.  Berkeley,  Esq.  Svo.  i;89. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  diflerent  aspects  tinder 
which  celebrated  men  appear  at  diflerent  periods  of  their 
lives, .  John  Dunton,  tl^  original  projector  of  the  Athe- 
nian Society,  in  his  Life  and  Errours,  Svo.  1705V 
giving  a  list  of  the  authors  of  that  dayi  with  whom  he  had 
dealingSt  thus  characteritet  the  celebrated  writer  of  these 
Odes: 

**  Mr.  Swift,  a  twaiiry  gmttenum^  tent  an  Ode  to  the 
Athenian  Society,  which,  being  an  ingenious  poem,  wai 
prefixed  to  the  fifth  Supplement  oC  tbt  AtiUNiAM 
Mercury/* 
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ancesy  that  tfaey  folly  jutdfy  the  judgnent  which 
Dryden  thn  formed  ^  his  kinwian,  I  may  add, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dryden*s  declaiadon, 
-r-while  he  was  struggling  with  want  and  oppressed 
by  sickness^ — that  '^  he  thanked  God  that  he 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience/*  should  be  sneered 
at  by  him,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life  was  em- 
bittered by  disappoint^  ambition,  and  who  has 
himself  told  us,  that  in  the  grave  alone  he  expected 
freedom  from  the  exacerbations  of  anger  and  dis* 
gust,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  had  lace* 
rated  his  bosom. 

A  more  heavy  charge  than  this  of  Swift  has  been 
made  against  our  author*s  Dedications  in  general* 
"  Of  dramatick  inunorality,**  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '^  be 
did  not  want  examples  among  his  predecessors,  or 
companions  among  his  contemporaries ;  but  in  the 
meanness  and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation,  I 
know  not  whether,  dince  the  days  in  which  the 
'Roman  Emperours  were  deiiied,  he  has  been  ever 
equalled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to 
Eleanor  Gwyn.  When  once  he  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  praise,  he  no  longer  retains  shame  in 
himself,  nor  supposes  it  m  his  patron.  As  many 
odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  diffuse  perfomes 
frpm  year  to  year,  without  sensible  diminution  of 
bulk  or  weight,  he  appears  never  to  have  impo- 
verished his  mint  of  flattery  by  his  expences,  how- 
ever lavish.  He  had  all  the  forms  of  excellencci 
intellectual  and  moral,  combined  in  his  mind,  with 
endless  variation ;  and  when  he  bad  scattered  on  the 


hero  of  the  day  the  golden  shower  of  wit  and  virtue^ 
he  had  ready  for  him  whom  he  wished  to  court  on 
the  morrow,  new  wit  ami  virtue  with  another 
stamp.  Of  thb  kind  of  meanness  he  never  seema 
to  decline  the  practicci  or  lament  the  necessity : 
he  considers  the  great  as  entitled  to  encomiastick 
homage,  and  brings  praise  rather  as  a  tribute  than 
a  gifti  more  delighted  with  the  fertility  of  his  in- 
vention than  mortified  by  the  prostitution  of  hit 
judgment.** 

In  this  animated  passage,  that  noble  spirit  of  in* 
dependence  for  which  thb  great  writer  was  all  his 
life  distinguished,  is  eminently  conspicuous.  Actu- 
ated by  these  sentiments,  he  never  dedicated  any 
work,  except  the  Plan  of  hi9  Dictionary,  which  was 
addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  But  the  matter 
has  been  suted  far  more  unfavourably  for  Dryden^ 
than  the  hbtory  of  the  period  during  which  he 
wrote  will  justify.  The  encomiastick  language 
which  is  sometimes  found  in  his  Dedications,  ^  was 
the  vice  of  the  time,  not  of  the  man.     The 

)  Butler,  with  his  usual  vivacity,  thus  accounu  for  the 
first  introduction  of  Dedications  of  books : 

'*  A  modern  critick  (he  observes)  censures  in  gross,* 
and  condemns  all,  without  examining  particulars.— If  they 
will  not  confess  and  accuse  themselves,  he  will  rack 
them,  until  they  do:  He  b  a  C0mmiii€e»man  in  the  com* 
monwealth of  letters,  and  as  great  a  tyrant}  so  tiviiot 
bound  to  proceed  but  by  Us  own  rules,  which  he  will 
not  endure  to  b^  disputed*  H^  bu  be^  an  apocrypl^ 
scribb^r  l^nmtr ;  W  his  yrjiinp  w^^ting  futhoriiyi  1^. 
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Dedication  of  almost  every  other  author  of  the  last 
ag^  was  equally  loaded  with  flattery 9  and  sometimes  , 
bx  surpassed  any  of  Dryden*s  in  extravagance  of 
praise :  nor  was  any  kind  of  disgrace  annexed  to 
this  exercise  of  men*s  talents ;  the  contest  among 
the  whole  tribe  of  writers  of  every  description, 
however  humble  or  howeyer  eminent,  being,  who 
should  go  furthest  in  panegyrick,  in  the  most 
graceful  way,  and  with  the  happiest  turns  of  ex« 
pression.    Buder,  as  the  late  Mr.  Burke  several 

grew  discontent,  and  turned  apostate,  and  thence  becomes 
io  severe  to  those  of  his  own  profession.  He  never 
commends  any  thing  but  in  opposition  to  something  else 
that  he  would  undervalue ;  and  commonly  sides  with  the 
weakest,  which  is  generous  any  where  but  in  judging. 
He  is  worse  than  an  Index  Expurgaiorius ;  for  he  blots 
out  all,  and,  when  he  cannot  find  a  fauk,  makes  one.  He 
demurs  to  all  writers,  and  when  he  is  aver^ruled^  will  run 
into  contempt*  He  is  always  bringing  writs  of  errour, 
like  a  pettifogger,  and  reversing  ofjudgments^  though  the 
case  be  never  so  plain.  He  is  a  mountebank,  that  is 
always  quacking  of  the  infirm  and  diseased  parts  of 
books,  toshew  his  skill ;  but  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  sound.  He  is  a  very  ungentle  reader ;  for  he  reads 
sentence  on  all  authors  that  have  the  unlappiness  to  come 
before  him ;  and  therefore  pedants,  that  stand  in  fear  of 
him,  always  appeal  from  him  beforehand,  by  the  name  of 
Momus  and  Zoilus ;  complain  sorely  of  his  extrajudicial 
proceedings,  and  protest  against  him  as  corrupt,  and  hii 
judgment  void  and  of  none  effect ;  and  put  themselves 
into  the  protection  of  some  powerful  Patron^  who,  like  a 
knight-errant,  is  to  encounter  with  the  magician,  and  free 
them  from  his  enchantments.*'  Gehuine  Remains, 
ii.  307.  8vo.  1759. 
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years  ago  observed  to  mci  has  well  illustrated  the 
principle  on  which  they  wenti  where  he  compares 
their  endeavours  to  those  of  the  archer,  who  drawi 
his  arrow  to  the  head,  whether  his  object  be  a 
iwan,  or  a  goose.'  The  addresses  prefixed  to  the 
various  pieces  issued  from  the  press  from  the  Re« 
storation  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
fully  support  this  remark.  Though  very  few  of 
them  are  written  with  the  spirit  and  elegance  that 
are  found  in  our  author*s  Dedications,  they  by  no 
means  fall  short  of  them  in  hyperbolical  aduk- 
tioo.« 

^  HUDIBRAS,  P.  U.  C.  i.   ' 

**  This  has  been  done  by  lotnCi  who  ihosS 
**  They  adored  in  rhymei  would  kick  in  prose  |  •  •  • 
**  That  have  the  hard  fate  to  write  best 
**  Of  those  still  that  deserve  it  least :    ' 
^*  It  matten  not  how  false  or  forc*d» 
*'  So  the  best  things  be  said  o*  the  worst : 
**  It  goes  for  nothing  when  *tis  said ; 
**  Only  the  arrow's  drawn  to  the  head, 
**  Whether  it  be  a  swan  or  goose 
**  They  level  at:  so  shepherds  use 
"  To  set  the  same  mark  on  the  hip 
**  Both  of  their  sound  and  rotten  sheep.** 
.    *  All  Addresses  to  persons  in  high  stationi  whether  in 
prose  .ot  vefsc,  were  in  the  time  of  Dryden  filled  with 
the  most  extravagant  encomiums.     Afra  Behn,  whos« 
halation  to  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Charles  the  Secimd 
lus  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  had  a  portion  of  the 
%ime  incense  equally  ready  for  his  intcnsoUUt  widow, 
^Nfhom  she  thus  addresses  in  an  £1^  written  toon  after 
Imdtath; 


%i9  TUB  M»«  or 

To  die  nuiMfoui  coconMaackk  Addrmei  wbidi 
%n  found  in  hii  wo^»  fiomc  of  hi9  fnPodf»  wd 
bb  eldest  foOf  iccm  to  have  wished  that  bye  ibould 

^*  But  when  fucb  lacrifice  From  us  ti  duCi 
^  \Vl»t  muu  the  ynighty  lo»i  exiia  from  yoa» 
**  Who  mouni  a  Kingi  and  dear^lav^J  hmbanJ  IQQ I 
**  How  shall  we  measure  thai  vast  tide  of  woe, 
**  That  did  your  royal  knaUng  heart  overflow  ? 

#    #    #    #    # 
**  Should  all  the  nation's  tenderest  griefs  combine, 
**  And  all  our  pangs  in  one  vast  hody  join, 
**  They  could  not  sigh  with  agonies  like  thine/' 

She  then  describes  the  Queen  flying  eagerly  to  her 
husband's  bed,  after  his  death : 

**  Such  vigorous  life  ne'er  moved  your  steps  before* 

**  But  here  they  sunk  beneath  the  weiglu  they  bore : 

**  Princes  we  more  than  human  do  allow, 

**  You  must  have  been  above  an  angel  too, 

**  Had  you  resisted  this  sad  strain  of  woe. 

*«  So  the  blest  Virgin,  at  the  world's  great  losst 

''  Came  and  beheld,  then  fainied  u  the  Cross  I" 

**  A  Poem  humbly  dedicated  to  the  great  pattern 
of  piety  and  virtue,  Catliarine,  Queen  Dpwi^, 
on  the  death  of  her  iUar  Lord  and  Husband." 
fol.  i68j. 

;  So  also  the  learned  Joshua  Barnes,  addressing  the  same 
Queen  (Uastissima  ac  Uehssinut  Academim  OmIiAn* 
gimsis  Affuiusi*  8lc.  ^to.  1684-5)  * 

^  We'd  piously  condole  and  lend  relief, 
••  With  loyal  art,  to  your  exuberant  grief;  ^ 

**  But  ah !  we're  drown'd  in  tears  as  well  as  you ; 
'*  In  Charles's  death  all  England's  widow'd  too. . 
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hire  added  one  more,  by  dedicating  his  VixgX  to 
King  William.  Thb  proposal  it  is  much  to  hii 
honour  that  he  rejected  \  for  attached  as  he  had 
been  for  many  years,  however  erroneously,  to  die 

*'  You  lost  a  husband,  and  ike  hat  ih§i  e^tr 

^  Did  tk*  honouraUc  chains  ^weilotk  wear ; 

'*  Tis  true ;  and  sure  your  grief  we  must  allow ; 

**  Bui  we*re  concem*d»  great  Queeui  as  deep  ts  you : 

*'  But  we  the  best  of  worthiest  Kings  have  lost  i 

**  No  tender  father  could  like  mercies  boast  x 

**  No  heart  can  fathom,  and  no  tongue  relate 

'*  Those  blessings,  that  on  Charles's  reign  iH  wail  I 

Thus  also  the  same  great  scholar,  addressiog  the  tnriu&ui 
and  humane  Jefleries,  in  what  is  called  a  PindarickPoem, 
published  in  October,  f68j,  after  his  return  from  the 
Uaa^  Western  Circuit,— 'In  the  preceding  month  he  hid 
been  made  Lord  Chancellor : 

**  Arise,  my  Muse,  now  take  a  loftier  flight* 
'*  Toward  Heaven  thy  daring  pinions  try  $    . 

**  There  on  the  Sun  fix  thou  thine  eagle  sightt     , 
«*  The  object's  good,  altho'  'tis  high } 
**  And  he  who  sits  to  James  so  nigh, 

**  Though^'vil  he  be,  in  merq^  must  delight* 

'*  This  day*  all  Cambridge  did  conspire 

**  To  praise  those  glories  we  admire : 
<^  Be  that  my  single  Uik,  which  pleai*d  fliat  leinie^ 

quire* 
^  Thb  day  our  sacred  body,  all  convenedf 

^'  (Where  loyalty  and  knowledge  do  presidet) 
**  Decreed  to  honour  mighty  Ca(sar*s  firiendf 

^TkiM$utt*tf^.MDAAsirea'jfrUi. 

^October 5*  . 
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abdicated  Monarcht  hie  cduld  not  have  addieiaed 
a  panegyrick  to  his  luccessoTi  though  unquei» 


•I 


•• 


•c 

M 


To  him  their  humble  compliments  they  lenil, 

**  Tho*  lorry,  all  their  art's  too  low 

**  The  height  of  his  jutt  eminence  to  shew ; 

Much  lass  with  equal  praise  his  viriMis  to  commend; 

**  Virtues  u  far  beyond  his  high  degreet 

^  As  him  above  ourselves  we  see : 

The  prop  whereon  Justice  and  Law  do  trusty 

Rais'd  up  aloft  by  James  the  just ; 

By  James,  of  whom  with  pride  Apollo  sings, 

The  best  of  friends,  of  brothers,  and  of  Kings. 


Great  Jefferies !  yet  not  half  so  great  as  gaoJf 

**  How  little  was  thy  worth  once  understood  I 
**  How  lay  it  unreveal'd, 

**  Like  a  rich  gem  in  dirty  mines  conceal'd, 

**  When  by  the  MoHte  so  much  abused  I 
**  Or  rather  then,  how  was  thy  virtue  known, 
**  And  dreaded  by  the  vice*empoison*d  town, 

**  Who  thee,  as  sinful  Jews  the  Saviour  once,  refused  t 

**  And  thus,  while  in  thy  brighter  soul  there  stood 
**  T%e  heavenly  form  of  all  that s  just  andgoad^ 
^  Its  beauties  godlike  James  beheld, 

**  For  virtue  best  can  virtue's  beauties  find ;  , 

**  And  straight  with  love  divine  his  bosom  sweird,—- 
.  I      **  Only  suck  perfect  forms  aflect  so  great  a  mind!** 

But  nothing  can  place  the  observation  in  the  text  in  a 
stronger  point  of  view,  than  the  following  extraordinary 
production,  written,  not  by  a  distressed  poetess,  or  em* 
barrassed  author,  but  by  Sir  Francis  Fane,  an  indepen- 
dem  gentleman  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  who  in  167  j. 
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tionably  worthy  of  the  highest  praisei  without  for- 
feiting  all  pretensions  to  consistency  and  dignity  of 

*  was  not  ashamed  thus  to  address  John  Wilmot,  £arl  of 
Rochester,  (then  only  twenty-eight  years  old,)  in  the 
Dedication  of  his  comedy  entitled  Love  ik  the  Dab  hi 
for  which  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  was  censured  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries  : 

X  TO  THE  RICHT  HONOURABLE 

JOHN.  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER, 
^  Gentleman  of  his  Majesty's  Bedchamber. 

MY  LORD, 

*'  Offenders,  long  connived  at,  come  at  last  to  be  tried 

.  for  their  lives,  and  are  forced  to  call  upon  their  fatally 

'  indulgent  friends  to  bring  them  off*;  for  volunteer  poets 

are  at  least  as  mad  as  those  who,  out  of  wantonness,  play 

themselves  into  the  gallics.    It  is  high  time  to  cast  my* 

self  at  your  Lordship's  feet,  and  humbly  beg  your  pro* 

lection  to  this  rude  piece,  which  grew  the  bolder  by  your 

encouragement.    All  poems,  in  their  Dedications,  ought 

^  to  return  to  your  Lordship,  as  all  riven  to  the  sea,  from 

^  whose  depth  and  saltness  they  are  seasoned  and  supplied ; 

^,  none  of  them  ever  coming  to  your  Lordship's  hands, 

t  without  receiving  some  of  the  rich  tinctures  of  your  tin* 

,  erring  judgfnent ;  and  running  with  much  more  clearness^ 

I  having  past  so  fine  a  strainer.    If  this  receives  any  ap* 

;  probation  in  the  world,  1  must  ascribe  it  principally  to 

your  Lordship's  partial  recommendations«  and  imputiil 

^  corrections. 

**  Your  Lordship  it  the  first  person  in  the  %rorld,  by 
whom  I  have  been  highly  and  heroically  obliged  \  and  if 
the  first  impressions  of  gntitiide  may  be  u  strong  and 
captivating  ai  those  of  the  firtt  love«  they  must  needs  be 
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chtfietcr,  Tomoi^  Us  k^^^HWj, 

of  pracaniiK  thtf  nrdinrtionj  wUdi  he  pfobaUj 


■ndi  nof«  hidiig  and  imaittdbitt  ia  aqf  p«ikm  for  jrour 
Lbrdibip ;  aincc  tke  i«orU  afbrdt  no  objcci  ao  hi^  wai 
admifablc,  ever  lo  work  a  diaage.  jumt  lArdsUp  kas^ 

roi^,  MT  ieeri/  §f^  ly  kmaum  iesiimmiy.  Eminent  bcingi 
are  as  hard  lo  be  believed,  as  ih^  are  (o  be  under- 
stood ;  and  no  man  can  speak  truth  of  yoar  Lordship's 
supcrbtive  endowmenu  without  suspicion  of  flaoeryt  nor 
conceal  them  without  conviction  of  ignorance.  Tbat 
liunous  temper  of  weight,  so  rarely  found  in  bodies,  wf* 
pears  most  illustriously  in  your  Lordship's  mind.  Jud^* 
ment  and  fancy,  seldom  concurring  in  other  men,  in  any 
small  proportion,  mre  possasei  ly  your  lArdikip  in  iki 
Ugkesi  degra  thai  ever  was  tJUwed  ike  smd  rf  mem  s  yet 
with  so  happy  and  harmonious  a  miVture,  that  neither  of 
them  predominate  nor  usurp,  but,  like  two  peaceful  col- 
Ics^ues  in  empire,  agree  within  themselves,  and  govern 
the  rest  of  the  world :  acting,  in  your  Lordship's  noble 
and  elevated  mind,  like  fire  and  air  in  the  upper  region, 
whose  purity  makes  them  easily  convertible,  and  mutually 
assistant,  whilst  they  are  always  quarrelling  and  preying 
upon  each  other  in  gross  inferior  bodies.  What  vras  fa- 
vourably said  of  my  Lord  Bacon  in  his  time,  may  much 
more  justly  be  affirmed  of  your  Lordsliip  in  yours  ^x- 
Tkai  if  ever  there  were  a  beam  of  knevJUige  immeJiaiely 
derived  from  Goo,  upa»  any  man.  sinee  ike  Creation,  ikere 
is  one  upon  yoursdf.  Others,  by  wearisome  steps,  and 
regular  gradations,  climb  up  to  knowledge  ;  your  Lord- 
ship  is  flown  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill :  you  are  an  enthu* 
siast  in  wit,  a  poet  and  philosopher  by  revelation ;  and 
have  already,  in  your  tender  age,  set  out  such  new  and 
glorious  lighu  in  poetry,  yet  those  so  ortkodox  and  on* 
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imagined  would  promote  the  sale  of  the  book, 
thati  in  retouching  the  plates^  he  made  the  en<» 
graver  throughout  the  work  always  represent 
iEneas  with  a  hooked  nose,  that  he  might  resemble 
the  illustrious  prince  then  on  the  throne.' 

From  the  time  employed  in  this  great  work, 
Dryden  borrowed  tWo  momhs  in  the  year  i6q5^ 
which  were  consumed  in  translating  Du  FVesnoy^s 

queitbnable,  that  all  the  heroei  of  antiquity  must  iubtnit« 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  be  judged  nonconformists.    For 
my  partf  I  account  it  one  of  the  great  felicities  of  my 
life  to  have  lived  in  your  age ;  but  much  greater*  to  have 
had  access  to  your  person,  and  to  have  been  cherished 
and  enlightened  by  ihe  influences  and  irraHathns  ^  10 
great  a  luminary.    For,  1  must  confess,  I  never  return 
from  your  Lordship*a  most  charming  and  instructive  con- 
versation, but  I  am  inspired  .with  a  new  genius,  and  im* 
proved  in  all  those  sciences  I  ever  coveted  the  knowledge 
of:  I  find  myself  not  only  a  better  poet,  a  better  philo* 
sopher,  but  much  more  than  these*  a  better  Christian : 
your  Lordship*s  miVara/^tt/ wit,  and  intellectual  powers, 
being  the  greatest  argument  that  ever  I  could  meet  with, 
for  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  \  they  being  the  highest 
exaltation  of  human  nature^  and*  under  Divine  authorityt 
much  more  convincing  to  suspicious  reason,  than  all  the 
pedantick  proofs  of  the  most  learnedly  peevish  disputanus 
%o  that,  I  hope*  I  shall  be  obliged  to  your  Lordshipt  not 
only  for  my  reputation  in  this  world*  but  my  future  hap* 
piness  in  the  next. 

**  Reflect  then,  my  Lord,  I  beseech  you«on  your  own 
sublime  perfections,  the  profuseness  of  your  favours,  my 
powerful  (though  presumptuous)  inclination  to  your  per* 
son  I  and  judge*  if  it  be  possible^  for  any  other  man 
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jUtiii  Poem  on  Thb  Ait  of  Paintimo^  (t6 
which  he  prefixed  a  very  pleasing  Ptefacet  die 
work  of  twelve  momings)  s  a  task  probably  sug« 
gested  by  his  fnend  Clostemiaii  the  P^ter»  and 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  were  both  active  in  pro- 
curing subscriptions  to  his  ATirgil ;  and  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Purcell,  the 
celebrated  Musician,  he  honoured  his  memory  with 
an  Ode.  In  the  next  year,  I  believe,  he  wrote  the 
hifi  of  Lucian,  from  regard  to  Mr.  Moyle,  (of 
whom  he  had  made  honourable  mention  in  the 

living  to  pay  your  Lordship  so  sincere  and  affectionate  a 
veneration,  as 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  devoted, 
**  Obedient,  add  humble  servant, 

••  Francis  Fane." 

If  this  does  not  exhibit  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  true 
iilaiial  style  of  Dedicaion,  I  know  not  where  it  can  be 
found. 

'  Letter  from  Dryden  to  his  son  Charles,  Sept.  3, 
1697. 

*  Dryden,  in  this  translation,  which  was  published  in 
June,  1695,  (see  London  Gazette,  N^  3094.)  having  been 
led  into  some  errours  by  De  Piles,  who  sutes  in  his  Prefice 
that  his  French  version  Mras  made  at  the  autlior's  requett,and 
revised  by  him,  they  were  corrected  in  the  second  edition 
in  1716,  by  Mr.  Jervas,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  his  friend  and  scholar,  Pope.  The  late  Mr. 
Mason,  in  1789,  published  a  poetical  translation  of  the 
same  piece,  which  is  now  incorporated  in  the  works  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  very  valuable  annotations  by 
that  great  painter. 
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of  Poetry  and 
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and  some  other  gentlemen^  who  were  engaged  in  t 

>  **  Thil  foregoing  remark*  which  gives  the  reason  wh)r 
imiution  pleases,  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  Walter  MoyIe»  a 
most  ingenious  young  gentleman,  conversant  in  all  the 
studies  of  humanity,  much  above  his  years.  He  had  also 
furnished  mc,  according  to  my  request,  with  all  the  parti* 
cular  passages  in  Aristotle  and  Horace,  which  are  used 
by  them  to  explain  the  art  of  poetry  by  that  of  painting) 
which,  if  ^ver  I  have  tim^  to  retouch  this  Essay,  shall  be 
inserted  in  their  places."-— So  again,  in  the  Life  of  La* 
cUn :  **  The  learning  and  judgment  above  his  age»  which 
every  one  observes  in  Mr.  Moyle,  are  proofs  of  those 
abilities  he  shews  in  his  country's  service,  where  he  was 
chose  to  serve  it  in  the  Senate,  as  his  father  haddone.*'-^ 
Some  further  accoimt  of  Mr.  Moyle '  may  be  found  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  38s,  n.  6. 

4  In  speaking  of  this  gentleman  in  the  notes  on  the 
Life  of  Polybius,  and  elsewhere,  1  have  called  him  Sheers^ 
following  the  ordinary  corruption  of  the  last  age,  into 
which  even  Lord  Clarendon  has  fallen ;  that  of  adding 
the  letter  j,  ad  libitum^  to  the  end  of  surnames.  Thus 
Mr.  &•  John^  afterwards  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  appears 
among  the  Subscriben  to  our  author^s  translation  of  Vir* 
gil,  by  the  name  of  Henry  St.  John/,  Esq.  But  the 
following  note  by  Dryden,  foii  a  line  in  the  fourth  Geor* 
gick,)  which  contains  a  curious  observation  made  by  hit 
friend,  at  the  same  time  ascertains  his  true  name ! 

**  My  most  ingenious  friend.  Sir  Henry  Sken^  has  ob* 
!icrved  through  a  glats-hive,  that  the  young  prince  of  the 
bees,  or  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown,  approaches  the 
king^s  apartment  wKh  great  reverence,  and  for  three  sue* 
cessive  mornings  demands  permission  to  lead  forth  a 
Colony  of  that  year*!  bees*    If  his  petition  be  grmted*. 

VOL.  I,  0 


\ 
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tnuMliitioa  pf  tliat  author,*  TbU  lifs^ .  boweverA 
wa»  not  pubUibed  tttl  fooie  ycf^ 

The  English  Virpl,  we  have  seen,  was  given  to 
the  pvblick  in  July,  1697 ;  and  such  was  the  de- 
mand for  it^  that  all  the  copies  were  dispersed  m  a 
▼cry  few  months,  and  a  second  edidon  was  sent  to 
the  prcss^  which  appeared  in  the  following  year. 

Previous,  however^  to  the  review  of  his  trans- 
UtioDi  he  was  solicited  in  the  month  of  August, 
1697,  by  the  Stewards  of  the  Anniversary  Musical 
Fesdval,  to  write  a  second  Ode,  to  be  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  St.  CeciUa*a  Day,-^which  has  been 
represented  as  one  of  the  latest  productions  of  his 
Muse  :  but  this  statement  b  unquestionably  erro- 
neous ;  for  it  was  written  at  this  dme,  and  pub* 
lished  separately  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Albx- 

which  he  seems  10  make  by  humble  hummings»  the 
swarm  arises  under  his  condua:  if  the  answer  be,  Li 
Roy  s'avisera^  that  ist  if  the  o|d  monarch  think  ii  not 
convenient  for  the  publick  good  to  part  witK^  so  many  of 
his  subjects,  the  next  morning  the  prince  is  found  dead 
before  the  threshold  of  the  palace." 

Since  the  above  was  written*  I  have  observed*  that  in  a 
letter  in  the  Museum*  MSS.  Sloan.  4059*  he  subscribes 
liis  name,  i/.  Shert. 

\  This  translation,  by  several  hands,  was  publislied  by 
Samuel  Briscoe,  in  three  vols.  8vo.  in  1711.  It  was 
announced  by  Motteux  in  bis  Gent.  Journ.  in  June, 
1693 ;  and  in  March*  1694,  said  to  be  extremely  forward  1 
but  that  the  Life  was  not  written  till  after  1695*  is  ascer* 
tained  by  the  passage  quoted  above.  (»•  3.)  From  the  pub* 
lisher's  Dedication  ii  should  seem  to  have  been  written 
in  169S. 
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andbe's  Feast,    ob  THfe  Powbe  op  Musick, 
in  December,  i6q7. 

The  history  of  this  nominal  Patroness  of  Musick 
is  involved  in  some  obscurityi  it  not  very  clearly 
appearing)  how  she  became  entitled  to  th'is  honour. 
She  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  M^  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  that  of  Septimius  Severus, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century;  and,  accords- 
ing  to  the  legend,  she  was  a  noble  Roman  lady  of 
distinguished  piety,  who  from  her  infancy  had 
been  bred  in  the  Christian  -feith ;  notwithstand-* 
ing  which,  she  was  married  by  her  parents  to  a 
young  Pagan  nobleman,  named  Valerianus,  who, 
on  claiming  the  rights  of  a  husband,  was  told  by 
her,  that  she  was  visited  nightly  by  an  Angel, 
who  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  would  destroy  Mm, 
if  he  presumed  to  approach  her.    He  replied,  that 
he  would  desist,  if  he  were  permitted  to  behold  his 
rival}  and  he  should  prove  an  Angel ;  but  if  he 
were  a  mere  mortal,  as  he  (eared,  he  would  put 
them  both  to  death ;  to  which  Cecilia  answered, 
that  he  should  be  indulged  in  what  he  desired,  pro- 
\nded  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.   Tothis 
requisition  Valerianus  agreed ;  and  after  having  been 
baptised  by  Bishop  Urban,  (afterwards  Pope  Urban 
I.) repaired  to  his  wife*s  chamber, where  he  found  her 
at  prayer,  with  the  Angel  by  her  side,  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  youth,  doathed  with  celestial  bright- 
ness.   The  Angel  had  in  his  hand  two  crowns  or 
wreaths,  the  one  of  lilies,  the  other  of  roses,  which 
he  had  brought  from  Paradise  :  one  of  them  he 
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presented  to  Cedliai  tiid  the  other  to  her  huibandt 
informing  him  zi  the  same  time,  that^  as  aieward 
for  his  piety,  whatever  he  asked  should  be  granted 
him,  Valerianus  replied,  that  he  had  a  brother 
tuuned  Tiburtius,  whom  he  wished  to  be  made 
paitaker  of  the  same  grace  which  he  had  received. 
The  Angel,  having  granted  his  request,  told  him, 
that  they  both  should  be  crownolwith  martyr* 
dom ;  and  then  vanished*  They  accordingly  were 
put  to  death  for  their  faith ;  but  Cecilia  was  in- 
fomied,  that  she  should  be  spared,  if  she  would 
offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Not  choosing  to  pre* 
serve  her  life  on  such  conditions,  she  suffered 
nurtyrdom,  by  being  shut  up  in  a  dry  bath,  be- 
niith  which  a  large  fire  was  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  slowly  consiuning  her/  Finding,  however,  that 
the  fire  had  no  effect,  her  tormentors  put  her  to 
death. — Such  is  the  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus 
Januensis ;  the  foundation  of  Chaucer's  Second 
NoNN£B  Tale,  which  he  has  inserted  among  his 
other  Canterbury  Tales,  but  appears  to  have  ori* 
ginally  intended  for  a  distinct  work.  ^ 

In  this  legendary  story  we  do  not  find  any 
thing  related,  from  which  the  veneiation  paid  to 

*  According  to  other  accountti  she  was  thrown  into 
scalding  water*  Fortunatus  of  Poitiers,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century,  says,  she  suflered  martyrdom  in  Sicily. 

^  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes,  **  that  it  is  mentioned  by 
Chaucer  in  his  Legend  of  Good  Women,  (ver.  426.) 
under  the  title  of  **  The  Life  of  Scint  Cecile ;"  and  it 
stil)  retains  evident  marks  that  it  was  not  originally  com« 
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this  Saint  by  the  votaries  of  musick  may  be  sup-^ 
posed  to  have  arisen.  If,  as  Dryden  and  others 
seem  to  have  thoughti*  she  had  been  the  in- 
ventress  of  the  organ,  an  instrument  so  happily 

posed  in  the  form  of  a  Tale  to  be  spoHenhy  the  l/cmu*^-^ 
The  whole  introduction  is  in  the  style  of  a  person  tmting% 
and  not  of  one  speaking ;  »  *  •  •  and  in*  ver«  ijfgOt  the 
Relater,  or  rather  writer*  of  the  Tale»  in  all  the  MSS* 
(except  one  of  middling  authority)  is  called  **  unwo^j 
wnofEvc."  Cant.  Tales,  iv.  i8o* 
*  Thus  Chaucer,  in  his  Account  of  St.  Cecilia  (St* 

COND'NONNES  TaLE)  *. 

**  And  while  that  the  crgani  maden  nielodie»    . 
*'  To  Goo  alone  thus  in  hire  heit  song  she.? 

Alter  whom,  our  author,  in  his  ALtXAN0ia*s  FlASTS 

**  Thus,  long  ago,  ^ .  : 

'*  £re  heaving  bellows  leam*d  to  blow» 
••  While  crgans  yet  were  mute, 
"  Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 

*'  And  sounding  lyre* 
*'  Could,  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire  t 
**  At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
•«  InvmUras  of  the  vocdframi^  &c«  :  ,    .. 

So,  in  his  former  Ode : 

*«*  But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  ihighert       ' 
^*  When'  to  her  otgM  vocal  breath  was  given ; 
••  An  Angel  heard. 
••  And  straight  appeared, 
«*  Mistaking  earth  for  heaven.*" 

Thus  also,  Congreve : 

■,   f    .        ■  <    •  -  •     .  ■     'I 

**  The  soft  enervate  lyre  is  drown'd    ,    , 
**  Id  the  deep  ofg$iiC$  solemn  sound: 
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adapted  to  rdi^ous  worship,  that  draimtianM 
might  have  entided  her  to  a  place,  though  not  to  so 
cxtnuxdinarjr  an  elevation,  among  the  improven  of 

**  In  peab  the  breathing  notes  ascend  the  skies, 
'**  Perpetual  breath  the  swelling  notes  supplies ; 

^  And  lasting  as  her  iiamet 

•«  Wkoform'd  ike  iuiufulfram^ 
**  The  immortal  musick  never  dies." 

Brady,  Bishop,  and  Yalden,  also  concur  in  ascribing.  In 
their  Odes,  the  invention  of  this  instrument  to  Cecilia. 
But  her  claim  to  it  is  extremely  queuionable ;  for  an  in« 
strument  resembling  the  modern  organ  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  before  her  timr.    The  mou  ancient 
proof,  however,  of  a  pneumatick  organ  that  Dr.  Bumey 
could  find,  is  a  Greek  epigram  in  the  Autuolqcia, 
attributed  to  the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  flou* 
rished  about  the  year  364.  Hist,  or  Musicr,  ii.  65. 
The  Hydraulicon,  or  Water-Organ,  is  of  much  higher 
antiquity,  being  invented  (according  to  Athenxus,  iv« 
174,)  by  Ctesibius,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  about  thirty  years  before  Christ.     Of  this 
instrument,  however,  the  original  idea  wa^  furnished  by 
Plato ;  who  invented  a  night-clock,  or  waer-clock,  which 
told  the  hours  by'the  sound  of  flutes,  modulated  by  water* 
The  learned  Dr.  Powel  leaves  this  question  in  doubt, 
'  **  All  instrumenu  of  musick  (says  he)  were  by  the  Latins 
called  Orgwa^  Organs.  But  that  which  is  more  especially 
called  by  that  name,  makes  a  grave  solemn  musick,  like 
the  sober  Dorick,  and  hath  been  very  anciently  used, 
with  pulmodies,  in  divine  service ;  the  inventor  whereof 
was  King  David,  as  some  affirm.'^  Humane  Industry^ 
8vo.  1661,  p.  io8. — Milboume,    who  never  has  any 
doubts,  treats  our  author  on  this  subject  with  his  usual 


the  musical  art :  but  this  foundation  fieulsi  for  the 
pneumatick  organ  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  still 
higher  antiquity  than  this  pious  lady.  There  tS| 
however,  a  tradition  that  she  was  a  skilful  mu^ 
sici&n,  and  that  the  Angel  who  visited  her  wai 
drawn  from  the  mansions  of  the  blesfcd  bf  the 
charms  of  her  melody ;  a  drcumstance  to  which 
Drjrden  has  alluded  in  the  eonclusioft  of  hii 
Ode.*  In  conformity  with  this  tradition,  and  that 
already  mentionedi  which  attributes  to  her  the  iri« 

flippancy ;  **  A  man  (layi  he)  may  be  permitted  lo  bluttder 
in  ftuch  things,  who  had  never  heard  of  Organs  before  Su 
Cecilia's  time/' 

*  So  aho  Hughes  in  some  yctse*  to  a  Lady  plajriag  on 
the  Organ,  printed  anonymously  ia  Penbeiton's  Col* 
lection : 

*'  When  famed  Cecilia  on  the  Organ  play*d« 
**  And  fillVl  with  moving  sounds  the  tuneful  frimet 

**.  Drawn  by  the  charm  to  hear  the  sacred  maad# 
**  From  heaven,  'tis  saidi  a  list'ding  Angd  came* 

**  Thus  ancient  legends  would  our  faith  abuse  { 
**  In  vain, — For  were  the  bold  tradition  true^ 
**  While  your  harmonious  touch  that  charm  renews,  f 
^  I-  **  Again  the  Seraph  would  appear  to  yoo  t^ 

Addison,  in  his  shorter  Ode  for  Su  CeciWsday,fsfei  a 
new  turn  to  this  ancient  tradition : 

'   **  Such  were  the  tanefnt  tuAet  thtt  hiinf 
**  On  bright  Cectlia's  eharmthg  tongue  { 
.     *' NotiH  that  Mcwd  heam  impired, 
.     ^*  And  with  religkwi  anbnir  fired  t  ^ 

'     «•  th«  ktvtJ^k  youth,  that  Idng  fuppren'a 
'*  The  ifflotherM  paiiion  in  hit  brant, 
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Tendon  of  the  instrument  appropriated  to  aacftd 

muttck^  Rafiaelle  in  one  of  his  finest  pictures^  in 

the  church  of  •$•  Giovanm  in  monli  at  Bdogna»  has 

represented  Cecilia  plavin^  on  a  regal  or  portable 
organ.*    By  others  sne  u  depicted  singuig  and. 

playing  on  the  harp. 

Bede  relates  in  his  £ccle«astical  History,*  that» 

in  the  church  dedicated  to  Cecilia  at  Rome,  (which 

is  built  on  the  spot  where  her  house  formerly 

stood,)  Vilbrord,  an  Englishman,  was  ordained 

Archbishop  of  Friesland  by  Pope  Serous,  in  696; 

and  it  appears  from  a  Gallican  Missal  quoted  by 

Mabillon,  (as  is  observed  by  that  very  elegant  and 

**  No  sooner  heard  the  warbling  dame. 

'*  Butt  by  the  sacred  influence  turned, 
**  He  felt  a  new  diviner  flame. 

**  And  with  devotion  bum'd. 

**  With  ravish'd  soul,  and  looks  amaz'd, 
**  Upon  her  beauteous  face  he  gaz'd, 

**  Nor  made  his  amorous  complaint ; 
**  In  vain  her  eyes  liis  heart  had  charm'd, 
**  Her  heavenly  voice  her  eyes  disarm'd, 

**  And  chang'd  the  lover  to  a  saint/' 

*  In  the  vault  under  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  a  marble 
*  monument,  erected  in  honour  of  Jane,  the  only  daughter 

of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  who  died  in  170s,  at  the  age 
of  06.  She  is  represented  on  a  bas-relief,  in  the  character 
of  St«  Ceclia  playing  on  an  Organ,  an  Angel  sustaining 
her  book ;— in  allusion  to  her  having  been  not  only  pia^ 
knevola^  domslda^  (as  the  inscription  informs  us  she  was,) 
but  also  arU  munci  periiissima. 

*  lib.  v.  c«'aii«  Bcdae  Opera,  tom.  iii.  p.  %ju  Basil. 
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judicious  historian,  Dr.  Bumeyi)  that  the  musical 
festival  in  honour  of  this  saint  was  celebrated  be« 
fore  the  time  of  Charlemagne^  who  was  bom  in 
743.  Her  body  having  been  found  at  Rome 
among  other  relicks,  in  the  year  1505,  there  was  a 
splendid  festival  on  that  occasion,  of  which  a  full 
account  is  given  by  Baronius ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  Cardinal  Ottobbni  cele- 
brated St.  Cecilia*s  Day  by  a  great  congress  of 
MusicianSi  and  by  \'arious  compositions  expressly 
written  and  composed  for  the  purpose/ 

When  this  ze:d  for  the  Musical  Patroness  mani- 
fested itself  in  England,  by  annual  performances 
on  the  22d  of  November,  the  day  of  her  birth, 
has  hitherto  been  undetermined.  With  the  aid, 
however,  of  the  following  notices,  it  may  bei 
nearly  ascertained.  That  musick  was  in  a  very 
low  state  in  this  country,  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  appears  from  the 
humble  efforts  of  John  Banister,  leader  of  the 
King^s  Band,*  and  the  first  Englishman  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  performance  on  the  violin. 
He  seems  also  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 

^  In  the  Drammaturgia  of  Leoni  Allicci  (as  Dr.. 
Bomcy  informs  roe,)  arc  recorded  thirteen  dramas,  (tra* 
gedics  and  oratorios,)  of  which  this  female  saint  is  the 
heroine. 

*  His  salary  is  ascertained  by  the  following  article  irt  ^ 
the  account  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  in  i66o  t 
**  John  Baniiter,  violin,  at  ao^.  per  JUm^  and  jf.i6«  a.  6« 
for  his  livery.'^  Matthew  Lock,  the  celebrated  composer^ 
M  tbe  same, salary  t  vif,^/**46«  iOt  to.  pnMn^. 
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attempted  (about  the  year  167a,)  any  diing  like  a 
publick  concert  in  Lcmdoni  of  which  the  felloir« 
ing  curious  account  was  extiacted  by  Dr.  Bumey 
fifom  Mr.  North*8  manuscript  Memoirs  of  Mustek  t 
^  Banister,  having  procured  a  laige  room  in 
White  FVyers,  near  the  Temple  back-gate,  and 
erected  an  elevated  box  or  g^lery  for  the  mutt- 
cians,  whose  modesty  required  curtains,*  the  rest 
6f  the  room  was  filled  with  seats  and  small  tables, 
ale-house  &shion.  One  shilling,  which  was  the 
price  of  admission,  entitled  the  audience  to  call 
for  what  they  pleased.  There  was  very  good 
musick ;  for  Banister  found  means  to  procure  the 
best  hands  in  London,  and  some  vmces  to  assist 
him.  And  there  wanted  no  variety,  for  Banister, 
besides  playing  on  the  violin,  did  wonders  on  the 
flageolet  to  a  thro*  base,  and  several  other  masten 
likewise  played  solos.** ' 

*  Previous  to  the  ReuoratioD,  the  musictins  la  die 
theatres,  who  sat  in  an  upper  side  box,  were  concealed 
by  curtains  from  the  audience. 

>  Hist,  or  Musicr,  iii.  470.«-Dr.  fiuraey  adds, 
**  Banister's  Conceru  were  advertised  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  times ;  and  in  N^  748.  for  Dec.  30*  1678, 
there  is  the  following  advertisement :  **  These  are  to  give 
notice,  that  at  Mr.  John  Banister's  house,  now  called 
the  Musick-School,  over-against  the  George  Tavern  in 
White  Fryers^  this  present  Monday,  will  be  Musick  per- 
formed by  excellent  masters,  beginning  precisely  at  four 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon  for 
the  future,  precisely  at  the  same  hour.''— There  are  other 
advertisements  from  Banister,  of  the  same  kind,  in  16741 
1676,  and  1678.    In  that  for  December  sitb,  1676,  his 
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^ot  kmg  after  Btnitter't  deaths  ibout  the  year 
l680^  die  frincipal  tnastcn  of  musick  in  London 
erected  and  fitted  up  a  room  for  concerts  in  Vil- 
liers-street,  York-BuildingS|  where  the  best  com« 
positions  and  performers  of  the  time  attracted  a 
numerous  and  polite  audience;^  and  two  yearl 

afterwards  a  Musical  Society  of  Gendemen^  ap* 

• 

musical  performance  it  said  to  be  at  the  Academy  in  Little 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;  where  it  was  **  to  begin  with  a  parUy 
of  initrumcms»  composed  by  Mr.  Banister,  and  per* 
formed  by  eminent  masters/* 

The  musical  club  or  private  concert  of  Thomas  Brit* 
ton,  the  celebrated  small-coal  man,  commenced,  under 
the  patronage  of  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  and  other  gentle* 
men,  in  S678. — Lord  Orford  (Anecdotes  op  Paint* 
INC,  iii.  aj3,  8vo.)  from  the  information  of  a  son  of 
Woolaston  the  painter,  who  were  both  members  of  Brit* 
ton*s  musick-club,  says,  that  **  the  subscription  to  this 
concert  was  but  Un  shillings  a  year :  Britton  found  the 
instruments,  and  they  had  coffee  at  a' penny  a  dish  :**  but 
Sir  John  Hawkins  quotes  a  memorandum  from  the  ma* 
nuscript  diary  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  company  were  adroiued  graits.    The  place  ap- 
propriated to  these  concert!  does  not  give  tu  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  state  of  musick  at  this  period ;  for  to  the 
(nus)ck*rdom,  which  was  so  low  that  a  tall  man  could 
scarcely  stand  in  K  upright,  the  company  ascended  by 
stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  house  t 
^  Burney*s  Hut.  o^  Muitck,  uii  supra. 
<  On  the  authority  of  Jacob,  k  might  he  supposed  that 
there  existed  in  London  such  a  society  some  yeari  (>efore  { 
(or  in  his  Poetical  fticiitER,  8vo.  sysp,  p.  904*  in 
a  list  of  anonymous  plays  he  enumeratea—f'  Am  aon  i,  or 
the  Marriage  bf  fiacchtks,  in  Operi  1  transtatal  froth  the 
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petn  la  have  been  formed  in  die  Metitqpoliii  who 
resolTed  annually  to  commemoiate-  their  piooi 

French*  ind  presehud  byTHE  Acadimy  or  MoiiCK  at 
Uie Theatre  Royal  in  Coveoi.Carden,  1674.'*  ^^»  Bur« 
ney  with  good  reason  doubted  the  exittence  of  any  E^g^ 
Hik  Academy  of  Muiick,  at  thii  period ;  and  assuredly 
none  such  existed*  at  will  appear  by  exhibiting  the  full 
title  of  this  opera,  which  now  lies  before  me.  It  was  set 
to  musickt  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  Cambcrt,  who 
had  been  Master  of  the  King's  Band,  and  probably  was 
then  dead,  but  by  Grabu,  or  Grabut,  (for  tlie  name  is 
written  both  ways,)  who  afterwards  was  employed  to  fur- 
nish the  musick  of  Dryden's  Albion  and  Albanius,— * 
The  full  title  is  as  follows  ; 

**  Ariadne,  or  the  Marriage  of  Bacchus,  an  Opera; 
or. a  Vocal  Representation,  first  composed  by  Monsieur 
P.  P,  [Pierre  Perrin,]'now  put  into  musick  by  Monsieur 
Grabut,  Master  of  his  Majestia  Mustek^  and  acted  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Musick,  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Covent-Garden.  In  the  Savoy  :  Printed  by  Tho.  New* 
combe,  1671*'* 

The  word  Royal^  which  Jacob  has  omitted,  as  well  as 
the  Dedication  to  the  King,  shew,  that  this  Academy  was 
nothing  more  than  the  principal  musicians  employed  in 
his  Majesty's  band,  who  were  chiefly  foreigners :  but  how 
with  propriety  they  could  be  said  to  have  acted  this  opera, 
M«  Grabu  himself  would,  I  believe,  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  explain.— The  following  passages  in  the  Dedi- 
cation  will  at  once  shew  what  kind  of  Musical  Academy 
this  was : 

**  But,  Sir,  .  •  •  •  -  your  vast  mind  was  not  yet  fully 
satisfied  in  having  by  your  invincible  force  made  England 
triumph  over  her  fierce  and  audacious  enemies,  bringing 
them,  in  spight  of  their  obstinacy,  to  beg  peace  at  your 


patroness  by  t  publick  perfomuuice  of  Tocal  and 
instrumental  musick.    That  such  an  Assodaticm 
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iroyal  hands,  and  by  that  liappy  peace  filled  the  hearu  of 
your  people  with  joy  and  tathfaction :  you  would  com- 
pleat  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  your  imperial 
seat,  1>y  establishing  within  her  stately  walls  your  Aca- 
demy OP  Operas,  the  fairest  and  most  charming  of  all 
publick  shews :  you  have  made  the  queen  of  cities  to  be* 
come  also  the  center,  the  source  of  love,  pleasures,  and 
gallantry.  •  •  -  •  •  Your  Majesty  will  doubtless  find  these 
first  representations  of  your  opera  very  defective ;  but. 
Sir,  it  dares  flatter  itself  with  hopes  that  you  will  pardon, 
its  faults,  and  consider  that  the  Academy  that  executes 
the  same,  is  yet  an  infant,  a  new*bom  beauty,  whose 
features  and  lineaments  are  scarce  come  to  their  shape 
and  proportion ;  but  cannot  fail  of  growing  to  perfection 
in  her  due  time  and  age,  provided  you  deign  own  her  for 
your  creature,  and  afford  her  your  royal  care  and  protec- 
tion. These  gracious  favours.  Sir,  she  humbly,  and  with 
a  most  profound  respect  and  veneration  begs  at  your  royal 
hands,  •  •  •  •  as  being  your  Majesties  most  humble  and 
most  obedient,  and  most  faithful  subjects  and  servants, 

**  Your  Royal  Academy  o/Musickr 
But  how,  it  may  be  said,  could  this  opera  have  been  per- 
formed  at  the  theatre  in  CcveniJGarJen^  which  was  not 
then  built  7  Shadwell's  opera  of  Psyche  was  at  this  time 
performing  at  the  Duie*%  Theatre  in  Dorset-Garden ;  for 
]>ownes  says,  it  was  firet  produced  in  February,  t678«4. 
To  oppose  it,  Ariadne  was  exhibited  at  the  King*iThe« 
atre  in  Drury-Lane^  which  had  been  burnt  down,  and 
after  its  rebuildingf  was  opened  March  a6,  8674.  The 
King's  Theatre,  having  its  principal  door  in  Bridges^ 
street,  and  another  in  Little  RusseUstreet,  is  in  some 
other  old  plays  beside  AatADNjii  tailed  the  Theatre  in 
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fxuttd  «bottt  diit  dme,  wm  kini  fifom  m  pobliou 
tion  o£.  the  iUst  age,  entitled  ^  A  Musical  Enter-* 
taiiunent  performed  November  22,  1083^  on  St 
Ceciliaf •  day,  printed  in  tcoie  by  John  Flayfeid, 
with  a  Dedication*  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Tri 
MvsiCA|4  SociRTYi  and  parnculariy  the  Stewards, 

Cov€nlt4iarJem»  **  This  play/*  says  Shadwell,  speaking  of 
The  Mi$ER»  in  167s,  **  was  the  last  play  that  was  acted 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Covemt-Garden^  before  the  fatal 
fire  there  :'*-«*and  in  the  present  century.  Love  the 
Leveller,  a  comedy,  was  printed  in  1704,  as  **  aaed  at 
the  Thcatre^Royal  in  Bridges-ureet,  CoveniXardcM. 

*  This  piece  is  so  rare,  that  I  have  not  discovered  a 
copy  of  it  any  where,  except  in  the  Musical  Collection  of 
Mr.Goodson,  in  the  library  of  Christ-Church  in  Oxford, 
Purcell's  Dedication  is  as -follows : 

**  To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Musical  Society,  and 
^  particularly  to  the  Stewards  for  the  year  enintaf  , 
^  William  Bridgman,  Esq*  Nicholas  Staggins, 
**  Doctor  in  Musick,  Gilbert  Dolben,  Esq,  and 
**  Mr.  Francis  Forcer. 

••  Gentlemen,* 
^  Your  kind  approbation  and  benign  reception  of  tlie 
performance  of  these  musical  compositions  on  St.  Ce* 
cilia's  day,  by  way  of  gratitude  claim  this  Dedication ; 
which  likewise  furnishes  the  author  with  an  opportunity 
of  letting  the  world  know  the  obligations  he  lies  under  10 
you,  and  that  he  is,  to  all  lovers  of  musick^ 

•  **  A  real  friend  and  servant, 

*•  Henry  Purcell.*' 

William  Bridgman  was  probably  the  gentleman  meii* 
tioned  by  Mr.  North,  in  his  Manuscript  Memoirs  of  Mu- 
sick, (quoted  by  Dr.  Burney,  iii.  5 14,)  among  the  dilettanti, 


by  Heniy  Purcell»  Composer  of  Masick  ;*^  which 
(timishes  the  earliest  notice  6f  the  celebratioti  of 
this  festival  in  England^  that  I  have  met  with. 

At  that  periodi  few  of  the  tarems  of  the  metron 
l)olis  affording  accommodation  for  very  large  as« 
semblies,  and  none  of  them  being  furnished  with 
such  spacious  kitchens  as  the  edifices  appropriated 
to  the  meetings  and  entertainments  of  the  various 
Companies  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  it  was 
customary  for  the  principal  gentlemen  of  several  of 
the  counties  of  England  to  have  their  annual  dinners 
at  some  one  of  the  publick  halls ;  ^  generally  either  at 

who  patronized  Nicola  Mattcit  :«-»'*  Mr.  Briclgman,  the 
under-secretaiyt  who  accompanied  well  on  the  harp- 
aichord."  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com* 
mission  at  its  first  opening  in  1686,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  sworn  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. — Neither  this 
gentleman*  nor  our  author's  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert  Dolben« 
is  answerable  for  accepting  so  miserable  a  song  as  thai 
which  Purcell  decorated  by  his  notes ;  for  we  here  find* 
they  were  not  the  Stewards  of  the  year  1683. 

Nicholas  Sf  aggins,  who  auaincd  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Mustek  in  1664,  was  composer  to  Charles  II.  and 
Master  of  the  band  of  musick  to  William  III.  He  com* 
posed  the  musick  for  a  song  in  our  author's  MARRiAGt 
A-LA-MoDE,  beginning  with  the  words,  -^  **  Whilst 
Alexis,"  &c.  He  died  in  1698;  and  was  succeeded;  as 
.Master  of  the  King's  band,  by  John  Ecclel. 

^  The  principal  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  Wiltshire, 
Backinghamshirc,  Dorsetshire,  Cheshire,  and  some  other 
counties,  at  this  tame  annually  dined  together  in  London* 
Prtviotti  to  their  anniversary  leatt,  they  generally  went  to 
cburchi  and  heard  a  iermoii«    The.  gemtemra.  bred  ai 
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that  belonguig  to  the  Meichant  TViylon  m  Thitad* 
needle-street,  or*at  Stitionen*  Hall.  The  latter 
having  been  consumed  by  the  fire  of  London,  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  new  edifice  was  completed  in  1674.* 


Eton  and  u  the  Charta-House.  from  about  the  year 
t684i  also  annually  met  and  dined  togettier  for  scverM 
years. 

The  sum  ai  firu  paid  for  the  use  of  Stationers*  Hall  is 
ascertained  by  the  foUovring  entiy  in  the  Wardens*  account, 
from  tlie  1st  of  July  i68g,  to  the  S4th  of  July,  1684 : 

^  Feasts  and  1  Received  for  the  Hall,  of  Buck- 

Funerals.  /     inghamshire  Stewards .  •••£•1  10    o 
Received  for  (he  Hall,  burying 

Mr.  Warren  ..••;../*.!    0    o 
Received  for  the  Hall,  for  Eaton 

Feast  ••.•..••.•  .£.1  10    0*' 

Tlie  hire  of  the  Hall,  however,  for  both  feasts  and  fune- 
rals, afterwards  rose  to  two  pounds. — Of  the  County 
Meetings,  and  those  of  the  Eton  and  Charter-House 
scholars,  here  and  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  various 
notices  are  found  in  the  London  Gazeue,  between  1690 
and  1700. 

The  Stationers*  Hall  was  also  let  for  other  purposes. 
Thus,  in  1698,  is  the  following  entry : 

Received  of  Mr.  Leigh,  for  the  use  of  the 

Hall,  for  his Loiiery  •  , £.tL    o    o 

Received  for  dancing   ••.••••••  /^.  a    O    O 

I  In  Jan.  1701-a,  the  use  of  the  Hall  was  allowed  to 
Mr.  Cavendish  Weedon,  **  for  the  performance  of  divine 
musicic  in  it  twice  a  week,  for  a  year,  at  tliree  guineas  a 
week,  with  Ofltcers'  fees.**     G.  66.  (h.J 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,(HiST.  or  MusiCR,  iv.  joa.) 
that  **  the  lovers  of  rousick  residuig  in  this  metropolis 
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A  few  years  afterwards,  as  appears  from  the  records 
of  the  company,  they  frequently  let  out  their  Hall 
for  various  purposes :  sometimes  for  concerts ; 
sometimes  for  the  convivial  meetings  above-men- 
tioned; and  at  others,  for  the  solemn  pomp  of 
funerals,  when  any  person  wished  to  pay  more 
than  ordinary  respect  to  a  deceased  friend  or  rela« 
tion.  On  such  occasions  the  corpse  was  conveyed 
from  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  the  Hall,^  which 
was  sometimes  hung  with  black  baize  ;  whence  it 
was  carried  to  the  place  of  interment,  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  business  of  an  Undertaker,  which 
had  before  been  unknown,  became  a  common 
occupation. ' 
^rhe  Musical  Socibtt,  however,  do  not  ap« 

had  a  solemn  annual  feast  at  Stationers'  Hill,  on  the  aad 
(lay  of  November,  being  the  anniverury  of  the  mariyrJom 
of  St.  Cecilia,/r^m  ihe  time  cf  rehuHding  thai  tdifici  ajivr  iki 
fire  of  London.^*  But  unquestionably  this  statement  is 
erroneous ;  for  if  the  Hall  had  been  let  for  this  purpose 
from  the  time  it  wu  rebuilt,  the  sums  received  between 
that  period  and  1684,  would  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
Wardens*  Accounts. — ^The  aid  of  Nov.  was  the  birth«day 
of  St.  Cecilia,  (see  Bede's  EphemeriSi^  Opera«  vol.  i.  p. 
a6ft .  Basil.  1  j63.)but  not,  I  believe,  that  of  her  martyrdom. 

*  Thii  practice  continued  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre« 
sent  century  1  for  in  the  Wardens*  Account  for  the  year 
1709,  1  found--^**  Oct.  19.  Received  for  the  use  of  the 
Hall,  for  Dn  Dafly'i  funeral,  /.a  o  0.** 

*  Previoui  to  the  Restoration,  the  funerals  of  all  dtsiin- 
guished  persons  were  condutted  tiy  the  College  of  Heralds. 

VOL.  1.  %      t 
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pew  ft>  1»T9  ({yMMi  8atiocien*  HiU  for  4icwA«t 
c^lnitkm  of  8l  Cccilut*i  day  {  fiv  no  mrntiMi 
of  ii  ocoin  in  ^  Account  of  tlit  Wwdou  of 
that  cqmptnjr,  for  the  ymr  1083 1  nor  havf  I  been 
able  to  diKoverwhot  they  then  atsemblecl*  B«t 
in  the  following  year  I  find  an  entry,  which  aicer* 

*  Tbe  first  mutical  eateruinQieni  in  honour  of  Sl 
CecUiit  vn  probably  performed  it  the  concert-room  inr 
York-BMildings ;  %^hich  proving  perhaps  too  small  for  the 
company  then  assembled,  Stationers'  Hall  was  fixed  upon 
for  Uie  meeting  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  loosely  states,  (Hist,  or  Musics, 
iv.  504)  that  at  the  cetebration  of  this  festival  ^  not  only 
the  most  eminent  masters  in  the  science  comributed  their 
performance,  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  King's  chapel  an4 
of  the  choin  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  lent  ^heir 
assistance,  and  the  festival  was  MfiouMod  in  tki  Lciutmt 
QautU  :**  from  which  it  might  be  presumed,  that  it  wu 
regularly  thus  announced  firom  its  commencement ;  and 
if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  should  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  either  the  time  or  pUce  of  the  first  per- 
formance. But  the  truth  is,  that  tbe  firu  notice  of  this 
solemnity  which  is  fbimd  in  the  liondon  Gazette,  occurs 
in  No.  a9a4»  for  Monday,  November  ao,  1693,  and  is 
as  follows : 

**  The  Anniversary  Feast  of  the  Society  of  Gentlemen, 
lovers  of  musick,  will  be  kept  at  Stationen'  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  the  aath  inst.  Tickets  are  delivered  at  Mr. 
Richard  Hoare's,  goldsmith,  at  the  Gplden  Bottle  in 
Fleet-street,  and  at  Mr.  Jer.  Marlow's,  goldsmith,  at  the 
Spread  Eagle  in  liombard-street.'* 

From  1698  to  1700,  this  festival  ^ras  regularly  an- 
nounced in  the  London  Gazette.  In  1696  the  feast  w^s 
advertised  for  Monday  the  twenty-zAiWof  November,  **  he* 
ing  the  sequel  of  St.  Cecilia's  day ;"  and  the  tickeu  were 


taifu  die  festival  of  i684  to  hate  been  celebnted 
at  the  Stattoners*  Hall  ;<  and  for  near  twentjr  yean 

delivered  at  Mr.  Richard  Glover'st  al  the  Castle  Tavern  in 
Fleet*ureet.  In  1699  they  were  delivered  at  the  same 
place,  at  Oiinda'%  Chocolate-House  near  St.  Jaroes't  Gate, 
and  at  Garraway*t  CofTee-House  in  £xchange*Alley. 

I  In  the  Wardens*  Account  from  the  fifth  day  of  July, 
1684*  to  the  a4th  day  of  July,  i68j,  is  the  following 
entry,  under  the  general  head  of  Charge  : 

**  Received,  the  a^th  of  November,  16B4,  for 

the Musick  Feast  kept  in  the  Hall  .  .  £*t    0    o 

A  similar  entiy  occurs  in  each  year  from  1684  to  170O 
inclusive,  excepting  the  years  1686,1688, 1689,  and  1697* 
In  1698  Mr.  Glover  paid  for  that  and  the  preceding  year. 

The  .price  paid  by  the  Stewards  of  this  feast  for  the 
use  of  the  Hall,  till  1694,  was  only  two  pounds.  Fro* 
bably  in  1693,  some  damage  had  been  done  by  the  scaf- 
folding employed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Company  1 
for  in  that  year,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  Company's 
books,  F.  194,  (')an  order  was  nudt,  that  **  inconsidenu 
tion  of  the,  damage  that  may  be  done  to  the  Hall  at  the 
next  St.  Cecilia's  feast,  by  setting  up  scaffolding,  and  fixing 
tables  and  benches,  the  Hall  shall  not  be  let  for  that  occa* 
sion  under /*.j  0  0/'  The  Court  of  Assistants,  how* 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  contented  with  a  less 
sum;  for,  both  in  1694  and  1695,  no  more  thanyS^ar 
pounds  were  paid.  At  the  performance  of  our  author's 
celebrated  Ode,  the  price  was  raised  to  five  pounds ; 
which  sum  was  also  paid  in  each  of  the  two  following 
years.  In  1698,  an  order  was  made  that  **  the  Hall  should 
be  let  to  the  Stewards  of  St.  Cecilia's  feast  for  live  pounds, 
they  agreeing  to  make  good  all  damage  that  may  happen 
to  it  or  any  room  adjoining.*^  G.  i6.  (4.J  In  1700  the 
•un  of  six  guineas  was  paid  for  the  use  of  (he  Hall. 
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afterwKds,  (with  a  few  intermiittons,)  a  musical 
cntertaimnent,  in  honour  of  thia  femak  saint^  was 
annually  there  performed. 

For  the  regulation  of  this  meeting  originally 
four  Stewards  were  appointed^  of  whom  one  was  a 
professor  of  musick ;  but  afterwards  the  number 
of  Stewards  was  increased  to  six^  two  of  whom 
were  always  musicians. 

Among  the  collecton  of  engraved  portnuts  it 
has  long  been  a  practice^  when  they  happen  to  be 
possessed  of  a  very  fine  impression  of  some  rare 
prints  to  place  beside  it  one  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  taken  from  the  plate  in  its  most  imperfect 
state.  With  a  similar  view,  one  or  two  of  the 
earliest  songs  produced  in  honour  of  CecilUi  may 
be  happily  contrasted  with  those  of  our  author, 
and  perused  with  some  advantage. 

The  first  Ode  to  which  this  celebration  gave 
rise  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  set  to  musick  by 
Purcell,  to  whom  the  unknown  author  b  indebted 
for  its  preservation ;  for  the  following  verses  are, 
I  believe,  no  where  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
Entertainment  published  by  that  composer.  The 
most  rigid  critick,  therefore,  must  allow  them  the 
merii  of  being  rare."  "  Welcome,**  says  the  ano- 
nymous songster, 


Welcome  to  all  the  pleasures  that  delight 
Of  every  sense  the  grateful  appetite ! 
Hail«  great  Assembly  of  Apollo's  race ! 
Hail  to  this  happy  place ; 
Tliis  Musical  Assembly,  thai  seems  to  be 
*' The  Ark  of  universal  harmony  I 
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,;;;'*  Here  the  deities  approve 

1  I 


*•  (The  God  of  Mustek  and  of  liove)  ^ 


^'  All  the  talents  they  have  lent  you« 
**  All  the  blessings  they  have  sent  yott ; 
.  **PleasM  to  see  what  they  bestow 
*  **  Live  and  thrive  so  well  below ; 
^\  While  joys  celestial  their  bright  louls  invade* 
**  To  find  what  great  improvement  you  have  made* 

■  '    '  *  t  ' 

'^^Then  lift  up  your  voices,  those  olrgans  of  mtttiner : 
V  Those  charms  to  the  troubled  and  amdroua  ereattu 
«*  The  Power  shall  divert  us  a  pleaMnter  wif  |  I  * 
*'  For  Sorrow  and  Grief 
••  Find  from  rausick  relief, 
^*  And  Love  its  soft  cluu-ms  mutt  <ihty.    ' 

**  Beauty,  thou  seine  of  love, 
**  And  Virtue,  thou  innocent  firei   .' ; ,    , 
t  ••  Made  by  the  Powers  above 

I  "To  temper  the  heat  of  desire ; 

**  Musick,  that  fancy  employs 
**  In  raptures  of  innocent  flame, 
**  We  offer  with  lute  and  with  voice  • 
"  To  Cecilia's,  Cecilia's  bright  name : 
I    ^  **  In  a  consort  of  voices,  while  instruments  play, 

f  '*  With  musick  we  celebrate  this  holiday ; 

^  '*  In  a  consort  of  voices  we'll  sing— /(?  Cecilia  r 

In  such  miserable  stnuns  were  the  Stewai 
of  the  first  Cecilian  festival  contented  to  pay  th 
homage  to  their  pious  Patroness/  On  the  22d 
November  in  the  next  year,  was  tong  an  Ode 
very  litde  merit,  set  to  miiuck  byDriBlow,Ptirce 
master,  and  written  by  Oldham,  who  died  nea 
year  before.     Nahum  Tkte  ^  the  Pin 
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l685^^    In  1080  tfaeie  does  not:  appear  to  have 
been  any  perfennance.    Dryden,  in  1687^  pm- 

^  Tate*i  Ode  being  ibori,  and  not  hiving  been  re* 
printed,  I  believe,  in  any  of  the  Mi$cillanib$,  I  ihall 
subjoin  it,  u  a  eomfaman  to  that  of  1683.  To  do  him 
juiticei  however,  his  song  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  leu 
exceptionable  than  his  griai  ^riginal^  and  may  aspire  to 
the  praise  of  a  tolerable  Namby-Ptoiby.  It  occupies  one 
side  of  a  single  half*sheet,  and  appears  to  have  been  dts« 
yttteigrahis 

**  Tune  the  viol,  touch  the  lute, 

«*  Wake  the  harp,  inspire  the  flute, 

**  Call  the  jolly  swains  away, 

**  Love  and  Musick  reign  to-day. 
**  Let  your  kids  and  lambkins  rove, 

**  Let  them  sport  or  feed  at  will, 

**  Grace  the  vale,  or  climb  the  hill  1 
*'  Let  them  feed,  or  let  them  love : 
**  Let  them  love,  or  let  them  stray, 
**  Let  them  feed,  or  let  them  play ; 
**  Negle£l  them  or  guide  them, 
^  No  harm  shall  betide  them,    • 
**  On  briglit  Cecilia,  bright  Cecilia's  day, 

**  Thus  the  nymphs  and  jolly  swains, 
i    ^  Kindly  mingled  00  the  plains^  1 

^  In  delightful  measure  move,  *     . !     ' 

•*  Full  of  joy,  and  full  of  love ;.  ,  ,  ,    , 

**  With  their  cheerful  roundelay 

«*  Celebrate  Cecilia's  day, 
*'  While  Angels  join  in  consort  from  above.       ^ 

**  What  charms  can  musick  no^  impart, 

**  That  through  the  ear  finds  passage  to  the  heart ! 


.'.> 

», 
t  f 
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duced  his  firet  Ode^  of  which  the  coidpoier  was 
Oionuihi  Bat>tista  Draghi/  t  celebfited  Itidiad 


«  •. 


I  mL; 


rii: 


**  In  vain  the  Muse  indites  the  knrer*s  tale  {       j  .^  ,. 

^Mn  vain  his  lioleful  words  declare 

**  His  passion  to  the  cruel  fair : 
^*  *tls  ttiUikk  ohly  makes  his  sotig  prevail. 
••  This  only  tart  her  scohl  controdl ;  •  r  'V 

**  In  vain  do  wit  and  sense  combine,  ')  ^ 

**  Without  this  art»  to tnak^our numberl shineij  i 
••  Words  are  the  body,  mufick  is  tbe  soul.         j /|^ 

**  Call  the  jolly  swains  tway, 

**  To  celebrate  Cecilia*s  day« 

**  kouse  th^  viol,  wake  the  lyr^i 
*'  1*0  sing  h^r  praise,  who  did  our  art  inspire : 

"  Let  victorious  htroe*  stiy, — 
«*  At  leisure  we  will  do  theih  right  i 

**  To  our  owrt  an  Wtf  consecrate  thii  day, 
**  And  ihusick  best  can  musick*s  power  recite/* 
'  In  the  Preface  to  Psyche,  1675,  Shadwell  uys,  that 
**  all  the  instrumental  rousick  of  that  opera,  not  mingled 
with  vocal,  was  compoied  by  that  great  master,  Gio« 
Baptista  Draghi,  Master  of  the  Italian  musick  to  the 
King." 

.  He  is  said  by  Mr.  Wanley,  Lord  Oxford's  librarian, 
(Catalogue  of  Harleian  MSS.  1 178,  art.  8o.)  to  have  been 
musick-master  to  Queen  Anne ;  probably  previous  to  her 
marriage,  in  1683,  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  He  waa 
alto  organist  to  Catharine,  the  Queen  Dowager,  during  her 
residence  at  Somerset*House )  where  she  had  an  ecclesias* 
tical  establishment  from  the  time  of  the  King*!  death,  till 
she  left  England  in  March,  169a.  He  was  living  in  1706, 
vrhtti  he  coiAposed  s6ifle  pan  6f  the  mustck  of  D*Vikf*% 
operai  called  Tmi  Wondehi  or  the  Sun  t  iti  WhicK  t 
song  sung  by  Hosfitality,  in  the  character  of  a  Dmne 
ofH0^§urt  and  lel  by  Draghi,  waa  much  admiied.    At  a 
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mafiter,  who  is  mppoicd  to  haireooiiieinib  Eog^ 
land  in  1673,  in  the  tnin  of  Miry  of  Eile,  Friiioeit 
of  Modeiuiy  and  consort  of  James  the  Second ; 
and  assisted  Lock  in  composing  die  musick  of 
ShadweU's  opera  of  Pstchb. — FVom  that  time  to 
the  year  lyoSy  St.  Cecilia  was  honoured  by  an 
annual  Musical  Entertainment,  with  the  exception 
of  three  yean,  1688,  1689,  ^^  ^702.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  his  army,  having  landed  at 
Torbay  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  the  con</ 
fusion  of  the  time  may  easily  account  for  the 
omission  in  that  year :  and  in  the  years  1689  and 
1702,  there  may  have  been  musical  performances, 
though  they  have  eluded  my  researches. 

Of  the  Odes  written  for  thb  festival,  of  which  I 
shall  subjoin  as  accurate  a  list  as  I  have  been  able 
to  form,^  many  are  yet  extant.  Among  those 
who  contended  with  Dryden  in  celebraring  Ce- 

composer  of  musick,  he  vt9s  generally  called  in  the  last 
age,  Signior  Baptiii. 

Dryden's  first  Ode  for  Si.  Cecilia  was  again  set  to  mu* 
sick  by  Handel,  and  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Fields,  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  November  ssd,  1739, 
after  Alexander's  Feast. 

^  The  following  list  contains,  I  believe,  all  the  Odes 
for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  hitherto  discovered : 

Authors*  Composers. 

1683.  Unknown Henry  Purcell. 

1684.  Oldham Dr.  John  Blow. 

t685.  Tate. Mr.  W".  Turner. 

,686. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  musical 
9 
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cilu,  are  found  some  eminent,  and  sereral  obscure/ 
poets :  Oldham  and  Tate,  who  have  been  already 
mentioned;  Shadwell,  Brady,  Parsons,  D*Urfeyi 
Bishop,   Wesley,    Yalden,   Addison,  Congrevei 


) 


Authors.  Composers* 

perforntance  in  honour' of  Sc.  Cecilhi»  in  this  year.*— 
In  ^*  Poems  on  several  occasions,  by  Thomas  Flet* 
cherv  B.  A.  Fellow  of  New  Collq^,  in  Oxford/' 
8vo.  16^9,  I  find  '*  an  Oile  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Cc- 
cilia^  t686  ;*'  but  the  author  being  then  extremely 
young,  and  a  student  at  Oxford,  it  probably  was  not 
performed  in  London.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
.  sung  at  Oxford.  ^ 

1687.  Dryden.  • Gio.  Bapt.  DaAcni. 

* 

i68g.      »  ■,    No  performance.  •  .  . 

1689.  t    No  performance.  •  .  « 

1690.  Shadwell.  •  •  • Robert  Kino.. 

His  Ode  is  reprinted  in  Dryden*s  MtscELi«ANiiSt 

fourth  edit.  1716.  vol.  iv.  p.  93. 

1691.  D'Urfey.  ...  tf  .••.....».  Dr.  Bkovn^ 
His  Ode  was  printed  in  folio  it  the  lime ;  as  were,  I 
believe,  alt  the  other  Songs  for  St.  Cecilia's  day* 

I  know  not  whether  it  has  been  reprinted. 

1698.  Nicholas  Brady;  .....  HenRy  Purcbli. 
thenM.A.  Printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Journal 
for  November,  169ft,  p.  93.  The  author  of  that 
Miscellany  says,  **  it  was  admirably  set  to  rausick 
by  Mr^  Henry  Purcejl,  and  performed  laitVe  with 
universal  applause,  and  particularly  the  second  stanxa, 
which  was  sung  with  incredible  graces  by  Mr.  Pur* 
cell  himself.** -—Dr.  Bumey  observes,  (Hisr.  or 
MusiCR,  ill.  499,)  that  *<  Purcell*!  soiig  on  St.  Ce^ 
cilia's  day*  s69i,  has  several  passiges/*  of  irMch 
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Hughes,  and  F6pe.    The  Ode*  of  Tildea  and 
Addison^  Kowertr,  and  piobably  Wesley^  wenf 

•  •  • 

AuTuoa$«  .  CoMFOitaa* 

Handel  frcquenlly  made  usct  many  ytm  aftert  in 
hit  AtLicao  and  PiNSEaoio/* 

A  Song  in  honour  of  St.  CedlUu  wat»  I  fteliovat 
diU  year  sung  ai  Oxford,  written  by  Addiion,  be* 
ginning  with  the  wordi-— **  Cecilia,  whole. cixalted 
hymns/*  It  was  printed  in  Dryden*s.  Fourth 
MiscBLiANYt  8vo.  1694 ;  and  is  in  Tickell's  edition 
of  Addison's  works.  This  Song  was  at  a  subse* 
quern  period  again  set  to  musick  by  M.  C.  Festing. 

1693.  Theophilus  Parsons.  •  .  •  Godfrey  Fingrr* 
Printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Journal  for  Nov. 
1693,  p«  377*    Parsons  has  a  paper  of  verses  pre* 
fixed  to  Cleomenes,  which  are  highly  commended 
by  our  author. 

At  Oxford  this  year  was  sung  an  Ode  written  by 
Thomas  Yalden.  Printed  in  Dryden's  Fourth 
Miscellany.  8vo.  1694. 

1694.  Unknown.  •.••«.•••••••  —  — — 

An  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  which  is  said  to  have* 
been  written  some  iime  sinu  by  Samuel  Wesley, 
[author  of  the  Life  of  ChrisCt]  and  npi  to  have  km 
uen  iH  totun^  is  printed  in  the  Gent.  Journal  for 
May,  1694* 

iS^St  Unknown —  — — 

1696.  Unknown NicoLA  Matteis. 

1697.  Dry  DEN.   •  •  V  •  .  •  .  •  .  Jeremiah  Clarke. 

S698.  Perhaps  Tho.  Bishop  ;  •  .  •  •  Daniel  Purcell. 
whose   Ode  for  St.  Cecilia,  beginning  with   the 
words—**  Cecilia,  charming  saint,,  we  raise"— is  re- 
printed in  Nichols's  Select  Collection  of  PoemSr 
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sung  at  Oxford^  that  Umverrity  vying  with  London 
m  the  homage  paid  to  the  musicd  Patroness.         » 

AUTHOas.  CoMFOSfiRS.  ) 

iv«  sS.  The  composer  it  aicertiined  by  an  advertise- 
ment, which  will  be  inserted  in  a  subsequent- page. 

1699.  Unknown • _  ■  1 

The  Ode,  however,  sung  this  year,  beginning  with 
the  words—*'  Blest  Cecilia,  charming  maid,"  is  ex- 
unt  in  Dryden*s  Sixth  Miscellany,  8vo.  1709, 
p.  989 ;  but  the  composer  is  not  mentioned.— At 
Oxford  this  year  was  sung  an  Ode  written  by  Addi- 
son, beginning  with  the  words^"  Prepare  the  hal* 
low'd  strain,  my  Muse.** 

1700.  D*Urp£Y.  ••..»..« Dr.  Blow*. 

The  performance  of  this  year  is  ascertained  by  the 
following  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  called  The 
Postboy,  from  Nov.  19  to  NoV.  at,  1700 :  **  There 

is  now  published  the  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia,  set  to  r 
musick  by  Dr.  John  Blow ;  the  words  made  by  Mr. 
I)*Urfey.  Printed  for  H.  Playford,  &c.  price  2d.''  , 
And  in  The  Postman,  Nov.  83,  1700,  we  finJ-^  , 
**  Yesterday  St.  Cecilia's  feast  was  kept  at  Sutioners*  ; 
Hall,  when  there  wu  a  very  fine  entertainment  of 
*  musick,  both  there  and  al  St.  Bride's  church.** 

1701.  CoNcnEvs*  •••••••••••  John  Ecclei. 

170a.  Unknown .•••••••  ■ 

1703.  Hughes •  •  •  . n" 

In  Hughes*  Works,  published  by  Duncombe  in 
>735f  it  is  not  said  by  whom  this  Ode  was  set  to 
musick.  Hughes  was  himself  a  musician,  and  per* . 
haps  was  the  composer.  If  that  was  not  the  case,  it 
was  probably  set  by  either  Dr.  Pepusch  or  Mr.  GaK 
II  is  expressly  sii4  to  have  been  performed  11 
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.'  Of  this  Annual  Festival  the  following  account 
is  given  by  a  friend  qf  our.author': 

''  The  22d  of  November,  being  St  Cedlia^s 
day,  is  observed  throughout  all  Europe  by  the 

Authors.  .   CoMPosias. 

Stationers'  Hall ;  yet  neither  in  the  Wardeni'  A^«  . 
count  of  that  year,  nor  any  following  year,  is  it.  no- 
ticed. 

1708.  Pope. —;.—-. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Pope's  Ode  was  set  to  musick 
in  1708. 

An  Ode  was  performed  at  Oxford  in  17079  set  to  mu- 
sick by  Daniel  Purccll ;  and  another  in  1708,  set  by  Blow ; 
and  both  performed  at  St.  Mary  Hall. 

From  the  total  silence  of  the  newspapers  concerning 
this  festival  after  1703,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  after 
that  time  her  annivenar}*  ceased  to  be  regularly  cele- 
brated at  Stationers'  Hall  by  **  the  Lovers  of  Musick,'* 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  had  been  solemnised  for 
twenty  years.  *  That  the  practice  of  writing  an  Ode  for 
the  day  was  discontinued  in  1711,  is  ascertained  by  Che 
following  Advertisement  in  The  Spectator,  (original 
edition)  No.  2S9 ;  Thursday,  Nov.  as : 

**  For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Anthony  Young,  Organist  of 
St.  Clemcnt's-Danes,  at  Siaiioners'  Hall^  this  present 
Thursday,  the  sad  instant,  being  St.  Cecilia's  day,  will 
be  performed  a  Consort  of  vocal  and  instrumental  musick, 
most  of  which  will  be  entirely  new ;  and  Mr.  Leveridge 
sings  that  celebrated  song,  beginning  at—Gmni  of  Eng^ 
land.    Tickets  at  51.  each,"  &c. 

On  St.  Cecilia's  day,  1793,  was  performed  at  the 
Theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  **  an  Entertainment  of 
Musick,  called  Th£  Union  or  the  Three  Sister 
Arts  ;"  set  to  musick  by  Dr.  Pepusch.    In  this  Enter* 
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lovers  of  musick.  In  Italy^  Oemunyi  France^ 
and  other  countries)  prizes  are  distributed  on  that 
day,  in  some  of  the  most  considerable  towns,  to 
such  as  make  the  best  anthem  in  her  praise.  *  -  «  ^ 
On  that  day,  or  the  next,  when  it  falls  on  a  Sun- 
day,- -  •  most  of  the.lovers  of  musick,  whereof  many 
are  persons  of  the  first  rank,  meet  at  Starionen* 
'  Hall  in  London,  not  through  a  principle  of  super* 
stition,  but  to  propagate  the  advancement  of  that 
divine  science.  A  splendid  entertainment  is  pro- 
vided, and  before  it  is  always  a  performance  of 

tainmcnt  (which  more  nearly  resembles  the  performances 
in  foreign  countries  in  honour  of  this  saint,  than  any  of 
the  Musick-Odes  at  Stationers*  Hall,)  Cecilia  was  repre* 
scnted  by  Mrs.  Chambers,  Homer  by  Mr.  Leveridge, 
and  Apclles  by  Mr.  Le  Gare. 

In  1730,  Pope's  Ode  was  set  to  musick  by  Dr.  Greene, 
at  an  exercise  on  taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mustek, 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  On  this  occasion,  some 
alterations  were  made  in  it,  and  a  new  stanza  added  by 
Pope.-— Some  time  between  that  year  and  1740,  an  Ode 
for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  written  (as  I  learn  from  a  MS.  note) 
by  Mr.  Vidal,  one  of  the  ushers  of  Westminster  School, 
and  set  to  musick  by  Mr.  Boyce,  was  performed  by  the 
Academy  of  Musick,  in  the  great  room  called  the  Apollo, 
in  the  Devil  Tavern.  Another  Ode,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Lockman,  and  set  also  by  Boyce,  was  performed  by 
the  same  Academy,  within  the  period  above  mentioned : 
they  were  both  printed  in  8vo«  in  1740,  in  a  volume 
entitled  **  A  Miscellany  of  Lyrick  Poems,'*  &c.  and  are 
the  latest  tnsuncei  which  I  have  found,  of  any  new  musical 
performance  in  honour  of  Cecilia.  Dryden's  fim  Ode« 
as  has  been  already  mentionedi  was  performed  at  the 
thtatre  in  Lineoln's*lna  Fields,  No\'ember  aa^  ff^.    . 
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nmack  by  the  best  Tokes  and  hindi  ia  tovni :  die 
wordsy  which  are  always  in  the  patronesses  pnuse, 
are  set  by  some  of  the  greatest  masters.  This  year 
[1691]  Dr.  John  Blow,  that  fiunous  musician, 
composed  the  mimck ;  and  Mr.  D*Urfey,  whose 
skill  in  things  of  that  nature  is  well  known^  made 
the  words.  Six  Stewards  are  chosen  for  each  en* 
suing  year ;  four  of  which  are  either  persons  of 
quality  or  gendemen  of  note^  and  the  two  last 
either  gentlemen  of  their  Majesties*  musick^  or 
some  of  the  chief  masten  in  town.  •  •  •  .  -  This 
feast  is  one  of  the  genteelest  in  the  world :  there 
are  no  formalities  nor  gatherings^  as  at  others,  and 
the  appearance  there  is  always  very  splendid. 
Whilst  the  company  is  at  table,  the  hautboys  and 
trumpets  play  successively.*** 

Previous  to  the  performance  of  the  Ode  written 

^  Gent.  JouaNAL  for  January  169s,  p.  6.  Mou 
leux  adds»  **  that  Mr.  Showen  [Shore]  hath  uught  the 
latter  of  late  years  to  sound  with  all  the  softness  ima* 
ginable ;  they  play'd  us  some  flat  tunes  made  by  Mr. 
Finger,  with  a  general  applause,  it  being  a  thing  formerly 
thought  impossible  upon  an  instrument  designed  for  a 
sharp  key.'* 

Mathias  Shore,  the  person  here  spoken  of,  was  Ser- 
jeant  Trumpeter  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  father 
of  Colley  Giber's  wife,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Purcell,  and 
,won  her  husband's  heart  by  singing  and  playing  on  the 
harpsichord.  Purcell,  being  connected  with  this  family, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  her  brother  John  Shore's  per- 
.  formance  on  the  trumpet,  took  every  opportunity  (says 
Dr.  Burney)  of  introducing  that  martial  and  field  instni* 
ment,  even  when  the  subject  of  the  poetry  was  pacifick. 
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for  the  day,  t  sennon  was  preached  by  some 
enunent  divine  at  St.  Bride*s  church;*  and  an 
anthenii  or  some  other  piece  of  sacred  musick, 
composed  for  the  occasion,  was  performed  by  the 
gendemen  of  his  Majesty*s  chapel  and  of  the 
choirs  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul*S|  who 
regularly  attended  for  this  purpose  \  after  which 
the  company  repaired  to  Stationers*  Hall.  Thus, 
in  the  King's  manuscript  collection  of  PurcelFs 
Odes  and  Miscellaneous  Compositions,  we  find 
**  A  Latin  song  made  upon  St.  Cecilia,  whose  day 

*  On  the  sad  of  Novembert  1693,  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Battell,  Sub-Oean  of  their  Majesties* 
ChapeUkoyaU  and  published  in  quarto  in  the  following 
montht  at  the  request  of  the  Stewards  of  St.  Cecilia*s 
feast*  under  the  title  of  **  The  lawfulness  and  expediency 
of  Church  Musick*  a  Sennon  preached  at  St.  Bride*s«  at 
the  Annivenary  Meeting  of  Gentlemen,  lovers  of  mu« 
sick**'    Dr.  Hickman  published  a  Setmon  preached  on 
the  same  occasion  in  1695.    In  1697,  Nicholas  Brady, 
M.  A*  who  had  furnished  the  Ode  in  46989  and  after- 
wards translated  Virgil,  was  the  preacheri  and  printed  his 
Sermon  at  the  request  of  the  Stewards,  under  the  title 
of  **  Church  Musick  vindicated."    I  have  been  informed, 
there  is  also  in  print  a  sennon  preached  on  St.  Cecilia's 
day^by  Dr. Holder ;  bull  do  not  know  iu  datew    In  the 
London  Gaaeue,  N^  i>48*  Thursday,  Dec.  to,  S696; 
notice  is  given  of  the  publication  of  a  Sermon  **  preached 
at  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  November  ayth,  1696,  upon 
occuion  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Lovers  of 
Musick  oh  St.  Cecilia*!  dqr,  Vy  S.  Esturk,  [Estwick,] 
B.  D.  and  Chaplain  of  Chriu-Church.**    The  meetihg  itt 
London,  however,  in  1696,  was  on  the  agd  of  Nov. 
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is  commemonited  ycariy  by  til  muncians :  ^  X^m- 
date  Cecillam^  &c.  It  is  set  for  three  voices,  and 
b  dated  1 683.*  That  this  was  only  a  pielude,  and 
not  the  principal  performance  of  that  year,  is 
ascertained  by  ^*  the  Musical  Entertainment**  of 
the  same  composer,  already  mentioned.  In  like 
manner  we  shall  find  Albxander*s  Fsast  pre* 
ceded  by  an  anthem ;  and  it  appears  from  a 
manuscript  dde  to  a  printed  copy  of  Purceirs  Tk 
Dbum  and  Jubilatb,  in  the  library  of  Christ* 
Church  in  Oxford,  that  this  celebrated  compo- 
tttion,  which  was  adapted*  for  voices  and  instru* 
ments,  was  made  iot  St.  Cecilia's  day,  1694  :*  on 
which  occasion,  as  in  former  years,  an  Ode  was 
afterwards  sung,  set  to  musick  probably  by  the 
same  composer. — I  have  only  to  add,^  that  the 
ingenious  writer  who  has  ascertained  the  true  date 
and  occasion  of  Purceirs  Tb  Dbum,  observes  to 
me,  that  in  his  younger  days  the  lovers  of  har- 
mony used  not  only  to  celebrate  this  festival  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  London,  but  even  the  octave 
of  the  day ;  as  a  double  testimony  of  reverence 
for  the  saint  and  the  most  perfect  concord  in 
musick. 

Scarcely  had  our  author  delivered  his  Virgil  to 
the  publick,  when  he  was  solicited  by  the  Stewards 

» 

9  Communic^ilcd  by  Dr.  Burney. 

■  Purcell's  T^  Deum  and  Jubilate  have  been  erro- 
neously thought  to  have  been  originally  composed  for  the 
Annual  Feast  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 
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of  Sti  Cecilia's  feast  to  furnish  theih  ^th  a  second 
Ode  on  the  same  subject :  a  request  which  gave 
rise  to  the  finest  composition  of  this  kind  in  the 
English  language ;  of  which  he  thus  speaks  in  a 
letter  written  to  his  son  early  in  Sept.  1697  }---<< 
**  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  writing  a  song  for  St. 
Cecilia's  feast;  who,  you  know^  is  the  patroness  of 
musick.  This  is  troublesome,  :tnd  no  Way  bene^ 
iScial ;  but .  I  could  not  deny  the  Stewards,  who 
came  in  a  body  to  my  house  to  desire  that  kind« 
ness,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  Bridgeman/  whose 
parents  are  your  mother's  friends.** 

Concerning  the  occasion  and  manner  of  writing 
this  unrivalled  Ode,  the  following  story  has  been 
told,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.'  Richard 
Berenger  s ' 

^  Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
happening  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  Dryden,  whom 
he  always  respected^  found  him  in  an  unusual 
agitation  of  spirits,  even  to  a  trembling.  On  en^ 
quiring  the  cause,  ^  /  have  been  up  all  nighty  le- 

*  tn  i697»  dgki  Stewards  officiated  i  vis.  Hugh  ColvttI, 
Esq.  Capuin  Thomas  Newnatti,  Oriando  Bridegtnan,  Esq. 
Theophilus  BuHer»  Esq.  Leonard  Wessell,  Esq.  Paris 
Slaughteri  Esq.  Jeremi^  Clarke»  Gem.  and  Francis  lA 
Richci  pent.  Mr«  Bridgeman  was  grandson  to  Lord 
Keeper  Bridgeman.  The  names  of  all  these  gentlemen, 
cxcqK  Mr.  Newnam  ind  the  musical  composers,  are 
found  among  the  Subscribers  to  the  Translation  of  Vvgih 

<  For  man/  years  Oemleman  of  the  Horse  and  fim 
Equerry  to  his  present  Majesty.    He  died  Sept.  9^  tyla* 

VOL.  I.  U  « 
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plied  the  old  btid :  wfjf  mmlcd  frimis  madi  w^ 
framise  U  write  them  am  Ode  f^  their  feast  of  Si^ 
Cecilia :  Ikave  teen  sc  struck  tvitk  the  suhjeet  wUck 
occurred  to  me,  that  1  could  not  leave  it  till  1  had 
coMPLBTHD  it  t  here  it  is,  riNisHBD  at  one  sitting^ 
And  immediately  he  shewed  him  this  ode,  which 
places  the  British  lyrick  poetry  above  that  of  any 
other  natibn/*  ^    This  anecdote  was  communicated  | 

to  Dn  Warton  by  Mr,  Berenger,  whose  informer 
was  Mr.  Gilbert  West,  who  derived  the  account 
from  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been 
imparted  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  is  a  very  fair  genealogy  i  but  after 
it  has  been  carefully  examined,  we  shall  find,  that^ 
like  many  traditional  tales,  it  is  not  to  be  implicitly 
relied  upon;  for  our  author*s  own  words,  already 
quoted, — ^^  I  am  writing  a  song,**  &c.  manifesdy 
denote  a  composition  produced  by  study  and  me- 
ditation, and  growing  up  under  the  writers  hands ; 
and  a  letter  written  by  Dryden  to  the  younger 
Mr.  Graham,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  re* 
cover  J  proves  incontestaSlv.  that  this  admirable 


4  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope.  vol.  ii.  p.  so. 

'  Dr.  Birch's  words  are — ^^  He  observes  in  an  original 
letter  of  his,  that  he  was  almost  a  fortnight  in  composing 
and  correcting  it :"  he  adds,  tliat  this  information  was 
**,  communicated  by  the  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Richard  Graham.  Jun.  Esq.'*  I  hoped  to  have  found  a 
copy  of  this  letter  among  Dr.  Birch's  papers  in  the  Mu* 
seum ;  but  I  have  examined  them  for  that  purpose  in 
vain.  Of  the  fortnight  here  spoken  of,  we  surely  may  al* 
\Qyi  some  dap  to  the  original  composition. 


\ 
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performancei  instead  of  being  struck  off  it  bncci 
and  completed  at  one  sitting,  was  the  work  of  almost 
%  fortnight.  The  words,  •«  I  have  been  up  all  night/ 
and  '^  my  musical  friends  made  me  promise  to 
write  them  an  Ode,**  all  denote  hurry ;  and  thd 
original  relater  of  the  anecdote  evidently  supposed 
that  it  was  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasionj 
recently  before  it  was  wanted;  whereas  we  find 
from  Dryden*s  own  account,  that  an  application  on 
the  subject  had  been  made  to  him,  and  he  had 
actually  begun  to  write,  near  three  months  before  St* 
Cecilia*s  day.  It  may  perhaps  be  true,  that  Mr» 
St.  John,  happening  to  call  on  Dryden,  found  him 
just  after  the  general  scheme  of  lUs  Ode  first  pre* 
sented  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  had  rudely 
sketched  out  the  mere  oudines  of  it :  but  the 
other  circumstances  appear  to  be  adscititious.  It 
may  be  doubted  too,  whether  Dryden  received 
forty  pounds  for  writing  it,  as  Derrick  relates  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Moyle  ;^  for  the  author  ex* 
pressly  says,  that  the  undertaking  '*  was  no  way 
beneficial/*  This,  however,  is  not  decisive ;  for 
that  sum  may  have  been  arsubsequent  donation. 
.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  name  of 
the  composer  by  whom  this  admirable  Ode  wu 


*  Derrick*!  words  are,  **  Mr.  Waker  Moyle,  who 
wrote  the  Esiayt,  used  ie  sey^  that  k  was  compoied  for  thd^ , 
Cecilian  Concert,  and  thai  our  author  (or  the  use  of  ii 
received.  4ol.'*  Mr.  Moyle  died  in  179 1 1  Derrick  there* 
fore  could  not  himielf  hava  converted  wkh  him,  heing 
then  not  bom.   In  Moyte*s  Worki  I  &n4  wiibkti\  ^lA.'dKi^ 

mhiMi. 
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Mig^iuUy  Kt  to  muiick,  hu  tutherto  been  un- 
•sceitauied.  Furccll,  who  had  guned  new  hwreli 
by  the  miuick  of  Dryden's  Kino  Abthub*  u  wcU 
u  Kvcral  other  c^nu,  thoi^h  he  h»d  been  man 
than  once  emplt^ed  by  the  Stewards  of  this  fe*. 
tivalf  in  l6e3j  1692,  and  probably  1694,  would 
perhaps  have  been  the  compoKr  on  this  occasbn^ 
also,  but  to  the  great  regret  of  his  country  he  died 
two  years  before,  November  21,  1695  ;  when  he 
was  honoured  by  an  £legy  wntten  by  our  authcv, 

*  Sir  John  Hawluni  tells  ut  ia  his  History  or  Mti- 

SICK,  that  there  U  a  tradition,  that  "  Dryden  wrote  his 

Alexanosr'i  Feast  with  a  view  to  its  being  set  by 

Purcell,  but  that  Purcell  declined  the  task,  u  thinking  it 

beyond  the  powers  of  musick  to  expresi  tentimcnu  10 

superlatively  energetick  as  that  ode  abounds  with." — ^This 

tradition  the  Knight  very  gravely  refutes,  by  observing 

that  **  Purcell  composed  the  Ts  Deuu,  and  did  not  scruple 

to  set  to  musick  some  of  the  sublimeit  passages  in  the 

Psalms,  the  -  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  other  part*  of  the 

'  Holy  Scripture."    He  omits,  however,  to  state  i  reason 

of  some  htlU  import,  why  neither  Dryden  could  have 

intended  his  Ode  for  Purcell,  nor  this  composer  could 

have  set  it  to  musisk ; — that  he  had  been  datd  nearly  two        J 

years  before  it  was  written.  1 

■  Purcell  died  Kovember  SI,  169J,  and  it  has  been  sup-        < 

posed  that  the  following  inscription  on  a  ublet  to  his  me-        * 

mory  iii  Westminster-Abbey  was  wriucn  by  Dryden:  • 

<  Here  lies  ^ 

*  Henry  Purcell,  Esq.  ^ 

who  left  this  life,  I 

And  U  gone  to  that  blessed  place,  ■■ 

Where  only  his  harmony  i 

can  be  exceeded  I  ! 
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who  appears  to  hare  much  respected  him.*  Some ' 
other  composer^  tliercfore^  was  to  be  resorted  to; 

Obiil  at  mo  die  Novcmbrii, 

Anno  KiatU  suae  87R10, 

Annoq;  Domini    1695. 

Whether  this  intcription  was  written  by  Dryden  or  not, 
the  reasoning  on  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  (History  or 
MusiCR,  iv.  509.)  grounds  this  conjecture,  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  After  mentioning  that  Purcell's  Or* 
PHEUS  Britannicus  was  dedicated  by  his  widow,  in 
s698»  to  Lady  Howard,  he  adds,  that  the  foregoing  in« 
scription  is  found  in  Westminster«Abbey  *'  on  a  tablet 
fixed  to  a  pillar,  before  which  formerly  stood  the  organ  | 
placed  there  by  his  patroness,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard.** 
He  then  tells  us,  that  this  same  lady,  whom  he  now  calls 
Lady  Howard^  *'  had  been  a  scholar  of  PurcelU  was  the 
"  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  the  . 
**  wife  of  Dryden,  who  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  Dedica- 
**  tion  of  the  Orpheus  Britannicus.  Many  oi  his  best 
"  co;npositions  were  made  for  her  entertainment,  and  were 
*'  rtcommtnded  iy  her  own  pefformance.  Purceli  had  set  the 
'*  musick  to  King  Arthur,  and  many  other  of  Dryden's  . 
"  dramatick  works*  Dryden  wrote  an  Ode  on  his  deatht 
"  which  Dr.  Blow,  set  to  musick,  and  Lady  Howard  [for 
'*  after  all  she  is  still  Lady  Howard.']  erected  the  ublet«" 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  fact  stands.  Purcell's  widow,, 
in  16989  collected  several  of  his  songs,  which  she  pub*, 
lished  under  the  title  of  Orphsus  Britannicus,  and 
dedicated  ^^\oT%i  Honouraik  the  Lady  Howard.**  In 
this  Dedication*  after  observing  in  the  usual  style  of  De^. 
dications  at  that, period,  that  the  Lady  Howard  '*  had 
added  the  characters  of  a  jadgt  and  poiron  of  her  late 
husband's  performances  to  iht  many  exceUeiU  qualities  which 
made  her  the  admratiaa  ofaU  thai  knew  her  {**  and  highly 
commending  **  her  extraordinary  skill  in  mM\\Kk^^T^^« 
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Tho  .musical  perfomnnce  cf  the  pfteeding  jreir 
was  fornsshed  by  NicoU  Matteis,  a  cdebiated 

niirible  perfonunce  of  Purcell'i  compoiitioni,  whom  the 
had  lometiines  been  pleued  to  honour  wilb  the  lille  of 
her  Mascer/'  the  proceeds  thus : 

**  Another  great  advantage  to  which  roy  husSand  hat 
often  imputed  the  success  of  his  labours»  and  which  may 
best  plead  for  your  ladyship's  favourable  acceptance  of 
this  Colkction.  has  been  the  great  juuness  both  of  thought 
and  numbers,  which  he  (bund  in  the  poetry  of  our  most 
refined  writers,  and,  among  them,  of  that  HONOURABLt 
gentleman,  who  bar  the  dearest  and  most  deserved  rela* 
fion  to  yourself;  and  whose  excellent  compositions  were 
the  subject  of  his  last  and  best  performance  in  musick.** 
She  then  adds,  that  *^  her  ladyship  had  generously  pre. 
vented  lier  intended  performance  of  the  duty  she  owed 
her  husband's  ashes,  by  erecting  a  fair  monument  over 
him,  and  gracing  it  with  an  inscription :"  and  to  crown 
all,  **  her  generosity,  which  was  too  large  to  be  confined 
either  to  his  life  or  his  person,  had  also  extended  itself  to 
his  posterity,  to  whom  her  ladyship's  favour  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  tlieir  inhe- 
ritance.*' 

Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  was  married  to  our  author 
about  the  year  166  j ;  if  therefore,  we  suppose  her  to 
have  been  then  twenty  years  old,  she  must  have  been 
bom  in  1645,  and  consequently  in  1698  was  fifty-three 
years  old ;  a  time  of  life,  at  which  ladies  do  not  commonly 
'  devote  many  of  their  hours  to  musick* — From  166  j  till  her 
death,  she  could  have  been  known  by  no  other  name  than 
Lady  EMzahtth  Dry  den.  How  then  does  she,  in  1698, 
become  the  HonouraUe  ike  Lady  Howard  ?  And  how  did 
her  husband,  John  Dryden,  the  son  of  a  younger  brother 


Italian  Tiolinist.*    Neither  he^  howerer^  nor  Pur* 
cell*8  master,  Dr.  Blowy  who  was  still  living,  and 

of  a  Baronet's  family,  become  honourable,  at  he  is  here 
particularly  denominated  7  —How  again,  allowing  Lady 
Elizabeth  Dryden  in  her  fifty-third  year  to  have  been  » 
consummate  musical  performer,   and  by  her  excellent 
qualities  to  have  gained  the  admiration  of  all  that  knew 
her,  (a  character  that  by  no  means  belonged  to  her,}  how, 
it  may  be  asked,  did  she  get  the  money  necessary  for 
erecting  ^fair  monumad  in  Westminster- Abbey,   at  a 
•  time  when  she  scarcely  could  muster  a  few  pounds  to 
send  to  her  sons  in  Rome  7  All  these  questions  are  easily 
answered,  by  observing,  that  the  Dedication  in  question 
neither  is,  nor  professes  to  be,  addressed  to  our  great 
poet*s  wife,  but  to  tie  Honouri$Ue  ike  Lady  Howard^  the  last 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Howard;  who,  being  the  son  of  a 
peer,  is  described  as  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
has  ike  dearest  and  most  deserved  relation  to  her.    The 
excellent  composition  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  PurcelPs  last  and  best  performance  in  mu- 
sick,  was,  perhaps,  Bon  dug  A,  which  was  altered  from 
Fletcher,  as  Powell  the  actor  says  in  the  Preface  to  that 
piece,  **  by  a  person  above  the  interest  fart  of  an  author  ;** 
who  may  have  been  Sir  Robert  Howard.    Bon  dug  a, 
**  with  new  entertainments  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mu« 
sick  [by  Purcell],  never  printed  or  acted  before,'*  wu  pub- 
lished Oct.  aS,  1695,  a  few  weeks  only  before  Purcell*! 
death.  (London  Gazette,  No.  3186*)    In  this  tragedy  it 
the  celebrated  song,  the  chorus  of  which  is— »"  Britons  / 
UrUe  kome^**  &c.  which  may  be  here  particularly  alluded 
to.    Or,  Sir  Robert  might  have  contributed  to  the  third 
part  of  D*Urfey't  Don  QutxoTi,  the  song  beginning 
with  the  words—**  From  rosy  bowers,*'  and  some  others 
in  the  lame  piecet  w^ch  were  annovnced  Jan.  6,  s  695-61 
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had  aet  to  muaick  many  of  the  fimner  Odes  in 
honour  of  St«  Gedlia,  was  now  employed. 

in  die  London  Cszttte.  No.  3146,  under  die  folIo%ring 

detcripcion :  **  New  Songs  in  die  Third  P^rt  of  Don 

Quixote,  by  Mr,  D'Urfey»  and  lung  at  the  Theatre 

Royal,  with  other  new  toogi ;  being  the  last  piece  set  to 

musick  by  the  late  famous  Mr.  Hemy  Purcell,  and  by 

Mr,  Coimeville,Mr.  Akeroyd,and  other  eminent  masters 

of  this  ^e."    It  is  well  known  that  D'Urfey  was  auistcd 

by  several  gentlemen,  who  furnished  him  with  songs  for 

various  musical  entertainmenu.     Or,  lastly,  the  piece 

alluded  to  may  have  been  Sir  Robeit  Howard's  Indian 

Queen,  which  was  convened  into  a  semi-opera  by 

Purcell,  not  long  before  his  death.    In  The  Indian 

Queen,  the  song  beginning  with  the  words,  «*  You  twice* 

ten-hundred  deiues,"  and  the  Incantation  Song,  are  num. 

bered  among  Purcell's  happiest  compositioni.    We  shall 

&nd,  hereafter,  from  one  of  our  author's  letters,  which 

appears  to  liave  been  written  about  the  dme  of  that  mu« 

sician's  death,  Sir  Robert  Howard  then  sometimes  visited 

the  theatre  in  a  morning,  doubtless  at  the  rehearsal  of 

some  or  other  of  these  pieces.    In  the  Orpheus.Britan^ 

Nicus,  vol.  i.  p.  a  19,  we  find  a  song  beginning  with  the 

words — **  Love.ihou  can*si  kiar^  iko*  ikcu  ari  blind.''  ex* 

pressly  attributed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

Collins  says  in  his  Peerage,  (ardcle,  Aiergavenny.)  that 
Sir  Robert  Howard's  last  wife  was  Catharine  Neville, 
daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Abergavenny,  who  died  in  1641 ; 
and  that  after  the  death  of  Sir  Robert,  she  married  Robert 
Berry,  Esquire.  But  this  statement  is  certainly  erroneous. 
The  Christian  name  of  the  Lady  Howard,  with  whom  we 
are  concerned,  was  not  Caikarine.  but  AnnakMi.  as  appears 
from  the  will  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  which  was  made 
May  %6t  16981  and  proved  on  the  7th  of  the  following 


Mr.  William  Turner,  who  had  been  (or  near  thirty 
yean  a  gentleman  of  the  King*8  chapeli  and  as  we 

Sq)tefnber ;  but  I  do  not  know  her  xuritame*  It  is  said,  on 
no  good  authority,  to  liave  been  Divei.    According  to  the 
Atalantis«  previous  to  her  marriage  to  Sir  Robert  How* 
ardt  (which  is  said  to  have  taklen  place  in  Feb.  1698-3, 
when  probably  slie  was  not  more  than  five-and-twentyt) 
she  had  some  employment  about  Queen  Mary ;  who  being 
herself  fond  of  Purcell's  musick,  might  have  patronized 
this  lady  on  account  of  her  musical  performance*    After 
her  husband's  death,  she  married,  as  appears  from  her 
will  in  the  Prerogative-Office,   made  Sept.  83,   1784, 
(Brooke,  qu.  387,)  the  Rev.  Edmund  Marten,  formerly  of 
Somcrton  in  Oxfordshire,  but  afterwards  of  Hammer* 
smith ;  to  whom  she  bequeathed  (under  a  power  reserved 
to  her  on  her  marriage)  all  her  real  and  personal  estate, 
including  all  her  annuities  payable  out  of  the  Exchequert 
and  from  his  Grace  James,  Duke  of  Chandos,  or  other- 
wisCi  and  all  arrears  due  thereon. — ^Thcre  is  a  mcKzotinto 
print  of  her,  (a  whole  length)  scraped  by  Smith,  in  1697, 
(u  appears  from  a  MS.  Catalogue  of  his  Works  made 
by  himself,)  the  year  before  the  Okpheus  Britannicus 
was  dedicated  to  her.    In  another  mezzotinto,  executed 
in  1693,  (probably  on  her  marriage,)  she  is  represented 
in  a  reclining  posture.    In  both  these  prints  she  is  de- 
nominated, as  she  is  by  Mrs*  Purcell,  **  the  Honourable 
Lady  Howard."    She  died  at  Fulham,  and  was  buried 
there,  Sept.  7,  lyaS. 

^  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  author  of  the 
Ode  performed  at  StationenV  Hall  in  16961  but  the 
composer  is  asceiuined  by  the  following  advertisement  % 
in  the  London  Gazette,  No.  3850,  Monday,  Jinnary  4, 
16967 :  **  The  nusick  that  was  performed  of  St.  C^i. 
lia's  day,  composed  by  Signtor  fKcda^  will  be  performed 
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hare  9ttn^  wu  the  compoict  of  tha  Ode  nug  ia 
l685»^  had  MwiiieA  to  such  eminence^  that  dif 

* 

on  Thiinday  nighty  in  York  Buildiiigi»  bfipg  ibe  7U1 
insunt/' 

Nicola  Maueiti  who  in  the  last  age  wat  generally  called 
only  Signior  Nkola^  cime  into  England  about  the  year 
i68o,  and  wat  ibe  most  celebrated  vioUnUt  of  bis  lime. 
In  May.  in  the  preceding  year*  (London  Gazette,  No. 
3t8a,}  he  had  published  *•  A  Collection  of  New  Songs  set 
by  him  for  the  harpsichord,  theorbo,  or  bass*v]ol,  with 
some  new  Ain  for  the  violin ;"  and  in  April,  1699,  be 
publbhed  a  setond  book  of  Songs  for  the  same  instru* 
inents.  In  1698,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  manager 
of  the  concert  in  York  Buildings.  He  died,  I  believci 
early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne* 

Of  this  celebrated  composer  the  Hon.  Mr.  North  thus 
speaki,  in  his  manuscript  Memoirs  of  Musick  (as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Biirney,  iii.  313) :  **  The  decay  of  French  musick« 
and  favour  of  the  Italian,  [about  the  end  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign]  came  on  by  degrees.  Its  beginning  was 
accidental,  and  occasioned  by  tlie  arrival  of  Nicola  Matteis, 
He  was  an  excellent  musician,  performed  wonderfully  on 
the  violin.  His  manner  was  singular ;  but  he  excelled^ 
in  one  respect,  all  that  had  been  heard  in  England  be« 
fore :  his  areata^  or  mannsr  of  bowing,  his  shakes,  divi* 
sions,  and  indeed  his  wliole  style  of  performance,  was 
surprising,  and  every  stroke  of  his  bow  was  a  mouthfuU 
All  that  he  played  was  of  his  own  composition  ;  which 
manifested  him  to  be  a  very  exquisite  harmonist,  and  of 
a  lk>undleu  fancy  and  invention.  And  by  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  observe  of  his  abilities,  or  to  hear  concern* 

■ 

ing  those  of  other  performers  on  the  violin,  none  but 
Corelli  seems  to  have  surpassed  him." 

'  This  appears  from  the  original  copy  of  Tate*s  Ode,  for 
s68j.    Some  verses  of  that  Ode,  however,  slightly  al- 
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degree  of  Doctor  in  Musick  was  conferred  on 
him  bfthe  University  of  Cambridge  in  1696.  On 
the  present  occanon  he  supplied  the  sacred  mu- 
sick of  the  day ;  fior  in  the  third  volume  of  Tud« 
way*s  Musical  Collections'  in  the  Museum^  we 
find-—*'  An  Anthemi  with  symphonies  for  violins 

tered*  are  exhibited  as  z  single  song  in  Purceirs  OaPHEUS 
Britannicus: — *'  Strike  the  vtoU  touch  the  lute/'  &c. 
to  that  Purt^ell  must  either  have  lent  his  aid  on  that  oc« 
casion»  or  set  the  same  words  to  musick  at  a  subsequent 
period.  In  like  manner  we  find  in  the  Orpheus  Brn 
TANNicui— '*  Here  ike  Ddties  appreve^^  &c.  as  a  mfjk 
song,  though  it  makes  part  of  the  first  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day*  composed  by  PurcelU  and  performed  in  s683. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  practice  to  select 
certain  songs  out  of  the  Entertainments  which  had  been 
performed  in  honour  of  St«  Cecilia*  Thus,  in  the  Spec* 
TATORi  (lo.  j9i  May  8t  i/tii  we  find  the  following  Ad* 
vertisement: 

**  At  the  desire  of  several  persons  of  quality,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mess*  Cuthbert,  LovelacCi  and  White,  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  near  Ludgate,  to-morrow,  being  the  9th  of 
May,  will  be  performed  a  Consort  of  Vocal  and  Inslru* 
mental  Musick«  by  the  best  performers*  Particularly 
several  select  entertainmenu  of  the  following  English 
Operas;  viz.  The  Indian  Queen,  King  Arthur,  the  Fairjr 
Queen,  and  Dioclesian;  the  Masque  inTimon  of  Athens^ 
the  Pastoral  in  the  Libertine,  viik  several  Scfigs  0ui  cfiAi 
Si.  Cecilia*s  Mustek :  all  composed  by  that  great  master, 
the  late  Mn  Henry  PurcelK** 

William  Tum^  was  one  of  the  aecond  set  of  Chapel 
Children  after  the  Restoration,  and  %rai  1  disciple  of  Dri 
Blow*    He  died  in  S74Q,  at  the  greM  age  of  eighty-etght* 
•  M^S.  HairK  7887— 7848* 
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and  tnimpetSy**  composed  by  dus  gendeman^  ^  fior 
St.  CecUu*8  day/  1697/*'  As  PiirccUin  1683, 
and.  perhaps  in  l604  also^  furnished^  not  only  a 
preludial  ^ymn  and  his  celebrated  T«  Dbum  and 
JuBiLAt£»  but  the  secular,  musick  required  in 
those  ycars^  I  thought  it  probable  that  Dr.  Turner, 
in  1697$  was  employed  in  setting  the  Ode  which 
made  the  principal  entertainment  of  that  year,  as 
well  as  the  sacred  song  which  preceded  it.  But 
this  wa$  not  the  fact :  for,  after  a  tedious  inquiry,  I 
discovered  that  the  musick  of  Albx andbr*s  Fbast 
was  composed  by  Jeremiah  Clarke,^  one  of  the 

<  **  TkeKing  shall  rejcici.  Psalm  y*  aith.  vcr.  t»  2»  3, 
4»  S%  6»  7i  13th.  An  Amhenit  wiili  symphoniei,  &c.  com- 
posed  by  Dr.  William  Turneri  one  of  the  Gent,  of  hit 
Majesty's  King  Charles  the  ad*s  Chapell,  and  of  the  Choirs 
of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster.  For  the  solemnity  of  St. 
Cecilia's  day,  1697/'    Tudway's  Cgll.  vol.  iii.  p.  S45— 

In  Doctor  Bnuly'i  Dedication  of  his  Sermon  to  the 
Stewards  of  St.  Cecilia's  Feast  in  16971  he  speaks  of  tliis 
aniliem  as  an  **  admirable  performance,  which  by  a  ma« 
nagement  peculiar  to  them,  laboured  under  no  inconve* 
niences  of  disorder  or  confusion." 

«  The  original  composer  of  this  celebrated  Ode  was 
discovered  by  the  following  advertisement  in  the  London 
Gazette,  No.  9346,  Monday,  December  6, 1697 : 

V  The  Song  composed  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Clarke, 
and  sung  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  will  be  performed  on 
Thursday  next,  at  Mr.  Hickford's  Dancing-school  in 
Panton-street,  or  in  James-street  over  against  the  Tennis- 
court,  just  by  the  Blue  Posts,  there  being  a  door  out  of 
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Stewards  of  the  festival  of  that  year ;  whose  history 
and  unhappy  end  is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Bumey : 

^'Jeremiaii  Clarke  had  his  education  in  the 
Chapel  Koyali  under  Dr.  Blow,  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  paternal  affection  for  him.    In  1693  he 

each  street  to  the  room ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  said 
Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Le  Riche*  late  Stewards  of  the  said 
Feast.    The  musick  begins  at  8.'* 

Alexander's  Feast  was  again  announced  for  per* 
fortnance«  by  the  lame  humble  appellation  in  the  following 
week  (tx>ndon  Gazette,  No.  3348,  Monday,  Dec.  13) : 

**  The  Song  which  was  sung  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  will 
be  performed  in  York-Buildings,  on  Thursday  next,  the 
16th  instant,  with  an  addition  of  a  new  Pastoral  on  th^ 
Peace,  composed  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Clarke,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Le  Riche  only.  The  musick  begins 
at  8." 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice  to  perform  the 
Odefor  St.Cecilia's  day  at  the  Musick-room  in  York-Build* 
ings,  after  the  original  performance  at  Stationers*  Mail. 
Thus  in  the  London  Gazette,  No.  8939,  Thursday,  Jan. 
It,  1693.4,  I  find,—**  In  York-Buildings,  on  Monda)(' 
next,  will  be  performed  the  last  St.  Cecilia's  song}  be* 
ginning  at  the  usoal  hour.*'  Again  in  No.  8945,  Feb.  t» 
1693-4  •  **  ^^  ^^®  Consort  in  York-Buildings,  on  Monday 
next  the  jth  instant,  will  be  performed  Mr.  Finger's  St« 
Cecilia's  Song,  intermixt  with  variety  of  other  new  mu- 
sick ;  at  the  ordinary^  rates."  In  a  former  advertisement  it 
is  called  the  last  St.  Cecilia's  Song.  So  alio,  in  No.  3458, 
January  a,  1698-9 1  **  On  Wednesday  next  will  be  per- 
formed  in  Yotk-Buildings,  Mr.  Daniel  Purceirs  Mustek, 
made  for  last  St.  Cecilia's  Feast )  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Howelt  and  Mr.  Shore  1  with  an  addition  of  new  vocat 
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rengned  in  his  finrour  the  place  of  Muter  of  die 
Childien  and  Ahnoner  of  St  FmX\  of  w^Mch 
cadiednl  Qarke  wis  loon  after  likewise  appointed 
Organist.  In  1700,  Dr.  Blow  and  his  puj^  were 
appointed  Gendemen  Extraordinary  in  the  King*s 
Chapel ;  of  which  in  1704,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
FVancis  Figgoty  they  were  joindy  admitted  to  the 
place  of  Organist. 

and  intlrunienul  musick;  beginning  at  7  at  night.'*-^ 
Again,  No.  3556.  Monday.  December  ii|  1699:  **  On 
Wednesday  next,  the  13th  instant,  will  be  performed  at 
York-Buildings,  a  Consort  of  Musick.  with  the  last  St. 
Cecilia's  Song ;  for  the  benefit  of  Ma.  Pate  [a  singer] 
and  Mr.  [Daniel]  Purcell ;  beginning  exactly  at  8  at 
night." 

In  some  instances  a  St.  Cecilia's  Ode  made  a  part  of 
the  entertainment  of  the  Concert  in  York^Buildings. 
though  not  of  the  roost  recent  date.  See  the  London 
Gazette.  No.  8943.  Thursday.  Janviary  a^.  1693-4 :  «*  At 
the  Consort-room  in  York-Buildings,  on  this  present 
Thursday,  at  the  usual  hour,  will  be  performed  Mr.  Pur* 
cell's  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  tl^e  year  1698.  together 
with  some  other  compositions  of  his.  both  vocal  and 
instrumental ;  for  the  entertainment  of  his  Highness*  Prince 
Lewes  of  Baden.*' 
Again,  in  No.  3390.  Monday.  May  9.  1698 : 
**  On  Tuesday  next,  the  loth  instant,  will  be  performed 
in  York-Buildings,  an  Enteruinment  of  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Musick.  being  St.  Cecilia's  Song  composed  by 
Dr.  Blow,  and  several  other  new  songs ;  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Snow/'-*Dr.  Blow's  Song, 
here  mentioned,  must  have  been  either  that  composed  in 
1684  pr  1691,  unless  he  also  composed  the  song  in  s69£. 
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<^  The  compositions  of  Clarke  tre  not  numerous^ 
ts  an  untimely  and  melancholy  end  was  put  to  his 
existence^  before  his  genius  had  been  allowed  time 
to  expand. 

<'  Early  in  life^  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  con« 
ceive  a  violent  and  hopeless  passion  for  a  very 
beautiful  lady  of  a  rank  far  superior  to  his  own ; 
and  his  sufferings,  under  these  cifaunstancesi  be- 
come at  length  so  intolerable,  that  he  resolved  to 
terminate  them  by  suicide.    The  late  Mr.  Samuel 
VVicly,  one  of  the  lay-vicars  of  St.  Vbu\\  who 
\Kti%  very  intimate  with  him,  related  the  following 
extraordinary  story,  which  he  had  from  his  unfor- 
tunate friend  himself.    '  Being  at  the  house  of  a 
.  friend  in  the  country,  he  found  himself  so  mise- 
rable, that  he  suddenly  determined  to  retum  to 
London:  his  friend,  observing  in  his  behaviour 
great  nuurks  of  dejection,  furnished  him  with  a 
horse,  and  a  servant  to  attend  him.    In  his  way  to 
town,  a  fit  of  melancholy  and  despair  having  seized 
him,  he  alighted,  and,  giving  his  horse  to  the 
servant,  went  into  a  field,  in  the  corner  of  which 
there  was  a  pond  surrounded  with  tites,  which 
pointed  out  to  his  ch<nce  two  ways  of  getting  rid 
of  life :  but  not  being  more  inclined  to  one  than 
the  other,  he  left  it  to  the  determination  of  chance  i 
and  taking  a  piece  of  numey.  out  of  his  pocket  and 
tossing  it  in  the  air»  determined  to  abide  by  its 
decision }  but  the  money  fidling  on  its  edge  in  the 
clay,  seemed  to  prohibit  both  these  mcaas  of  de- 
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itructum*  HU  mind  wAs  too  much  disprdeitd  to 
receive  comfort  or  take  advantage  of  this  delay  i 
he  therefiHe  mounted  his  horae  and  rode  to  Lon- 
don^  determined  to  find  some  other  means  of  get« 
ting  rid  of  life.  And  in  July,  1707,  not  many 
weeks  after  his  return,  he  shot  himself  in  his  own 
house  in  St.  Faults  Church-yard.  The  late  Mr. 
John  Reading,  Organist  of  St.  Dunstan*s  church, 
a  scholar  of  Dr.  Blow,  and  master  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
intinuitely  acquainted  with  Clarke,  happening  to 
go  by  the  door  at  the  instant  the  pistol  went  off, 
upon  entering  the  house,  found  his  friend  and 
fellow-student  in  the  agonies  of  death.**  < 

Jeremiah  Clarke  has  hitherto  been  deprived  of 
the  honour  of  having  his  name  connected  with 
that  of  Dryden,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
true  date  of  Alsxandsr*s  Feast  not  being  genc« 
rally  known.  Though  fix>m  the  high  rank  which  he 
held  among  his  musical  brethren,  as  a  sweet  and 
pathetick  composer,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
done  justice  to  some  parts  of  this  Ode,  and  from  his 
own  feelings  also  might  be  expected  with  peculiar 
felicity  to  have  adapted  musick  to  those  passages  of 
the  poet,  where  the  mighty  master,  after  having  sue* 
cessfuUy  infused  <^  soft  pity,**  ^'  smiled  to  see,  that 
iave  was  in  the  next  degree;**— his  powers  appear  to 
have  sunk  under  the  various  and  opposite  musical 
expressions,  which  the  hilarity,  animation,  pathos, 

<  Hist,  or  Musick,  vol.  tit.  p.  £96. 
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and  sublimity  of  this  incomparable  Ode  require  :^ 
for  his  composition  on  this  occasion  added  so  little 

^  Dr.  Burncy  gives  the  following  character  of  thit  etc* 
gant  composcrt  which  fully  accounts  for  his  havirg  failed 
in  those  rapid,  vehement,  and  impassioned,  movemcntSi 
that  many  pas.sagcs  of  this  sublime  Ode  require : 

**  The  Anthems  of  this  pathctick  composer,  which  Dr. 
Boyce  has  printed,  are  not  only  more  natural  and  pleasing 
than  those  of  his  master.  Dr.  Blow,  but  wholly  free  from 
licentious  harmony  and  breach  of  rule.  He.  is  mild, 
placid,  and  seemingly  incapabk  of  violence  of  any  kind.  In 
his  first  anthem,  fvol.  ii.)  which  required  cheerfulness  and 
jubilation,  he  does  not  appear  in  his  true  character,  which 
is  tender  and  plaintive.  The  subject  of  the  next  is  there* 
fore  better  suited  to  the  natural  bias  of  his  genius*  There 
is  indeed  nothing  in  this  anthem,  which  indicates  a  master 
of  grand  and  sublime  conceptions ;  but  there  is  a  clearness 
and  accuracy  in  the  score,  and  melancholy  cast  of  melody 
and.  harmony  suitable  to  the  words,  which  arc  likewise 
well  accented,  that  cannot  fail  to  sooth  and  please  every 
appetite  for  musick,  which  is  not  depraved. 

••^  Hil  full  anthem — *  Praise  ike  Lord^  0  Jerusalem^*  is 
extremely  natural  and  agreeable,  and  as  modem  and 
graceful  as  the  gravity  of  the  choral  service  will,  with 
propriety,  allow.  And  in  his  verse  anthem,  the  move- 
ment! in  triple  time  are  as  pathetick^  and  even  elegant,  as 
any  musick  of  the  same  period,  ecclesiastical  or  secular, 
that  wal  produced  either  at  home  or  on  the  continent. 
There  is  a  very  agreeable  verse  anthem  of  his  compo* 
sition  in  a  Collection  published  by  Walslir-**  the  Lord 
ii  my  strength  and  my  idi^/-*^with  more  spirit  in  it  than  I 
thought  he  could  muster.  But  the  vene,-^*  0  Lord^  send 
US  now  prosperiiy9*-*^n  a  ground  base,  in  Purceirs  manner, 
is  extremely  (^leasing  and  ingenious.     Tenderness  is« 

VOL.  I.  X  '  :   '  •  '^ 
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to  his  it|iuttrion»  that  h  w»  never  piihlLihcd^  Six 
Kichanl  Steele,  who»  amoBg  variouB  prcgectiy  wu 
engaged,  during  the  publication  of  the  Spsctatob, 
in  the  management  of  a  publick  concert  in  York- 
Buildings,  having  requested  Mr.  Hughes  to  make 
some  alterations  in  this  piece/  it  was  again  set  to 
musick  by  Steele*s  coadjutor  in  that  undertaking, 

however,  so  much  his  characteristick,  that  he  may  well 
be  called  the  musical  Otway  of  his  time." 

Jeremiah  Clarke  composed  the  air.  to  which,  with  an 
odd,  though  accidental,  relation  to  his  unfortunate  end,  the 
song  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  is  sung,  which  begins  with 
the  words—**  Tis  woman^  that  reduces  all  mankind.**-^ 
No  other  air  of  his  is  employed  in  that  opera.  In  1699, 
in  conjunction  with  Daniel  Purcell  and  Richard  Leve* 
ridge,  the  Singer,  he  composed  the  musick  of  the  Island 
Princess,  altered  from  Fletcher  by  Motteux,  and  exhi- 
bited as  an  opera  in  that  year.  And  in  the  following 
year  was  published  (London  Gazette,  No.,  3563*) — ^^^ 
Second  Book  of  the  Harpsichord  Master,  containing 
Almands,  Corants,  Sarabands,  Airs,  Minuets,  and  Jigs,  by 
Dr.  Blow,  Mr.  Courteville,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Crofts,  &c. 

1  On  this  occasion  Sir  Richard  Steele  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Huglies : 

*•  Dear  Sir,  [April  -  •  -  1711.] 

**  Mr.  Clayton  and  I  desire  you,  as  soon  as  you  can 
conveniently,  to  alter  this  poem  [Alexander's  Feast] 
for  musick,  preserving  as  many  of  Dryden*s  words  and 
verses,  as  you  can.  It  is  to  be  performed  by  a  voice  well 
skilled  in  recitative ;  but  you  understand  all  these  mat* 
•  ters  much  better  than  \ 

**  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

••  R.  Steele." 
The  principal  alterations  made  by  Hughes,  are  these 
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Thomas  Qayton,  a  mimcal  pretender^*  who  had 
been  some  time  in  Italy^  but  brought  with  him 

'i      ,  ■  .  . 

What  in  the  original  is  entitled  Chorus,  he  has  xmAtAirt 
and  all  that  Is  not  Air,  is  RecUaiive.  The  greatest  change 
that  he  has  madc«  is  in  the  third  stanza,  the  beginning  of 
which  be  has  thus  altered : 

Recitative. 
^  The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  stmgt 
**  Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young* 
**  Behold,  he  comes,  the  victor  god! 
*^  Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace, 
'*  He  shews  his  honest  face, 
*'  As  when,  by  iygers  Jrawn^  o'er  Indians  plains  hi  rode  f 
*'  tVhik  loud  with  conquest  and  with  taine 

**  His  jolly  troop  around  him  retfd  odong^ 
**  And  taught  the  vocal  shies  to  join 
**  In  this  applauding  song. 

Duetto. 
"  Bacchus,  ever  gay  and  young,  ice.** 

After  the  couplet,  ^ 

'*  At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  opprcM^d, 
'*  The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breafl|**«-« 

the  following  Duet  is  introduced : 

1.      '•'  Phoebus,  patron  of  the  lyre, 

a.       '*  Cupid,  god  of  soft  desire, 

t.       **  Cupid,  god  of  soft  desire, 

3.       "  Phccbus,  patron  of  the  lyre; 

t  •  a.  '*  How  victorious  are  your  charms  I 

I .       •'.  CrownM  with  conquest,        ; 

a.  ••  Full  6f  glory, 

1.  fi*  **  See  a  monarch  falls  before  you, 

^*  Chained  in  beauty's  clasping  arms  I'* 
The  other  changes  are  chiefly  verbal,  and  some  of 
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from  that  country  none  of  the  graces  of  his  art* 
It  Was  first  poformed  in  its  new  form,  vtith  CUy« 
ton*s  musick^  on  the  24th  of  May^'l?!!  ;*  but 

tbeiOt  however  they  may  have  rendered  the  lines  more 
commodious  for  musicki  certainly  cannot  be  considered 
as  improvements.  In — Fallen  from  his  high  estate,  the 
'  repetition  of  the  word  faUeH  is  not  adopted ;  and  instead 
of  these  four  pathctick  lines^ 

*'  Deserted^  at  his  ntmostneed^ 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed^ 
On  the  hare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 

*'  With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes/*— 

we  find  only  this  couplet : 

**  On  earth  the  expiring  monarch  lies, 
**  With  npt  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes." 

*  Tliomas  Clayton  was  one  of  the  royal  band  of  mu« 
sicians^  in  the  time  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 
He  set  to  musick  the  first  opera,  properly  so  called,  ever 
exhibited  on  the  English  stage,  which  was  entitled  Aa- 
siNOE,  Queen  of  Cyprus,  and  performed  at  the  tlieatre 
in  Drury^Lane,  January  16,  i704-j;  the  pit  and  boxes 
being  open  only  to  Subscribers.  Though  formed  on  tlie 
Italian  model,  it  was  written  in  English.  **  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  credited,  (says  Dr.  Burney,)  that  in  the  coune  of  the 
first  year,  this  miserable  performance,  which  neither  de- 
served  the  name  of  a  drama  by  its  poetr)*,-  nor  an  opera 
by  its  musick,  should  sustain  twcnty*four  representations, 
and  the  second  year,  eleven.*'  Clayton  likewise  set  Ad- 
dison's opera  of  Rosamond,  which  first  appeared,  March 
4,  1706-7 ;  but  the  musick  was  so  extremely  bad,  that 
notwithstanding  Addison's  high  reputation,  Rosamond, 
after  three  representations,  was  dismissed  from  the  scene. 

V  In  the  original  edition  of  the  Spectator,  No.  73, 
Thursday,  {^ay  24,  1711,  it  is  thus  announced  : 


. 
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with  so  little  iuccess,  that  it  was  repeated  but  three 
times.    Gildon,  who  seenis  to  have  beeh  himself 

**  An  Ent<5rtainmcnt  of  Mustek,  consisting  of  a  poem 
called  the  Passion  of  Sappho«  written  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  the  Feast  of  Alexander^  written  by  Mr.  Dryden ;  at 
they  are  set  to  musick  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clayton,  (Author 
of  Arsinof.,)  will  be  performed  at  his  house  in  York* 
Buildings,  this  day,  being  the  B4th  instant,  beginning  at 
eight  in  the  evening.  Tickets,  at  js.  each,  may  be  had/* 
&c.  Jacob  Tonson  had  previously  more  than  once  ad* 
vertised,  as  just  published  by  him,  '*  The  Passion  of 
Sappho,  and  Feast  of  Alexander,  set  to  musick  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Clayton,  as  it  will  be  performed  at  his  house,'*  &c« 

The  tliird  representation,  which  was  on  the  i6th  of 
July,  was  announced  by  the  following  advertisements 

**  This  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  at  the  request  of  several 
persons  of  quality,  (who,  for  the  better  attention  to  the 
perfotroance,  and  of  the  warmth  of  the  seasoni  have 
desired  that  only  too  tickets  should  be  given  out,)  an 
Entertainnlent  of  Musick,  consisting  of  a  poem  called  the 
Passion  of  Sappho,  written  by  Mr.  Harrison;  a  Song 
beginning—-^  wine  and  musick  have  ike  power^  by  Mr« 
Prior;  and  the  Feast  of  Alexarider,'*  &c. 

Mr.  Hughes,  having*  been  asked  by  Steele  to  give  his 
opinion  of  Clayton's  musick  for  this  Ode,  thus  censures 
it,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after  the  first  performance : 

**  •  -'-The  symphonies  in  many  places  seem  to  me  per* 
plexed,  and  not  made  to  pursue  arty  subject  or  point*  •  •  • 

**  The  overture  of  Alexander  ought  to  be  great  and 
fioble;  instead  of  whichi  I  find  only  a  hurry  of  the  instro- 
mentSi  not  proper,  in  my.  poor  opinion,  and  witboia  any 
design  or  fugue,  andi  I  am  afraid,  perplexed  and  irregular 
in  the  compositiort,  as  far  as  1  have  any  ideas  or  expe- 
rience.   Enquire  this  of  better  judgments. 

*'  The  dttkt  of  Baeehus  is  cheerfuli  and  has  a  (pod^6!t.^v\ 
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a  musiciaji9  after  observing  that  this'  adnunble 
Ode  had  been  twice  ill  set  to  musick^inentiona^ 

but  that  beginning  *  Cupid,  Phoebus/  &e^  I  cinnot  think 
thews  any  art,  and  is  in  effect  no  more  than  a  single  air. 
Nothing  shews  both  genius  and  learning  more  than  this 
tort  of  composition ;  the  chief  beauty  of  which  consists  in 
giving  each  voice  diflerent  points,  and  making  those 
points  work  together,  and  interchange  regularly  and  sur- 
prisingly,, or  one  point  following  itself  in  both  the  voices, 
in  a  kind  of  canon,  as  it  is  called.  These  artfulnesses, 
when  well  executed,  give  infinite  delight  to  the  car ;  but 
that  whtrh  I  have  mentioned  is  not  formed  after  those  dc« 
signs;  but  where  the  voices  join,  they  move  exactly  to* 
gcthcr  in  plain  counterpoint,  which  shews  little  more 
than  a  single  air* 

**  I  think  the  words  in  general  naturally  enough  ex* 
pressed,  and  in  some  places  pathetically ;  but  because  you 
seem  to  think  this  the  wlK>le  mystery  of  setting,  1  take  this 
opportunity  to  assure  you,  that  it  is  as  (lossible  to  express 
words  naturally  and  pathetically  in  very  faulty  compo- 
shion,  as  it  is  to  hit  a  likeness  in  a  bad  picture.  If  the 
musick  in  score,  without  the  words,  does  not  prove  itself 
by  the  rules  of  composition,  which  relate  to  the  harmony 
and  motion  of  diflTerent  notes  at  the  same  time,  the  notes 
in  the  singing  parts  will  not  suffice,  though  they  express 
the  words  ever  so  naturally.  This  is  properly  the  an  of 
composition,  in  which  there  is  room  to  shew  admirable 
skill,  abstracted  from  the  words ;  and  in  which  the  rules 
f^r  the  union  of  sounds  arc  a  kind  of  syntaxis,  from  which 
nJD  one  is  allowed  to  err.  I  do  not  apply  this  last  parti- 
cular to  any  thing,  but  only  to  give  you  a  gen^Fat  idea 
of  what  is  composition.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  as  far  u  I 
am  able  to  judge,  the  musick  of  Sappho,  and  Alexander, 
though  in  some  places  agreeable,  will  not  please  masters." 
'    Hughcs'a  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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that  another  composer,  of  no  mean  fiune,  medi*' 
tatedy  in  1721f  making  a  thtnd  essay  upon  it ; '  but 
whether  he  executed  hit  intentioni  I  know  noti 
About  fifteen  years  afterwards,  Handel  having  set 
it  anew,  it  was  performed  under  his  direction  in 
1736,  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Covent-Garden, 
with  great  success/ 

The  hostilities  which  the  Puritans  in  England 
had  waged  against  the  Stage  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  had  been  renewed 
by  Pry nne  in  that  of  Charles  the  First,  were  revived 
in  France  in  l6g4  ;  and  the  same  quotations  from 
the  Fathers  and  other  ancient  writers,  to  prove  the 
unlawfulness  of  all  scenick  entertainments,  which 
liad  been  refuted  as  often  as  they  were  produced^ 
were  again  brought  forward,  with  the  same  intem« 
perate  and  mistaken  zeal ;  the  object  of  these  re- 

*  The  Laws  or  Poetry,  p.  84,  8vo.  ijai. 

*  It  was  first  performed  on  Febniiry  19,  i73j-6,  at 
opera  prices.  **  Tlie  publick  expectations  and  cfTects  of 
this  representation  (says  Or*  Burney,)  seem  to  have  been 
correspondent,  for  the  next  day  we  are  told  in  the  pub* 
lick  papers,  [London  Daily  Post,  and  General  Advcniser» 
Feb*  ao,]  that  **  tYiere  never  wa.%  upon  the  like  occasion, 
to  numefoui  and  splendid  an  aiidicnce  at  any  tkoatre  in 
Londotif  ttierc  being  at  Veasi  thirteen  hundred  persona 
present  i  knA  k  is  judged  that  the  receipts  of  the  house 
could  not  amomt  10  less  than  £*\59*  It  met  with  ge* 
tietat  applause,  though  attended  with  the  incoitvmienct 
of  having  the  performers  placed  at  too  great  a  dtitanct 
from  the  audicnte,  which  we  hear  will  be  itctifiod  the 
next  time  of  performan€e«**-^HiST«  or  MusicK^  it*  391 « 
There  were  at  this  time  six  theatres  open  in  Lendon% 
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formers  beings  not  merely  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
pUyS)  but  to  prove  fiom  those  abuses,  that  all 
theatrical  performances  ought  to  be  prohibited.' 

>  After  haying,  icknowlcdged  that  he  had  in  many 
instances  been  justly  taxed,  our  author  observeSi  tliat  his 
antagonistt  whose  last 'argument  against  the  stage  ii  drawn 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  and  the  judgments  of 
Ecclesiastical  Councils.  **  had  lost  ground  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  day,  by  pursuing  his  point  too  far :  •  •  •  •  -  from 
immoral  plays  to  no  plays,  ai  ahmu  ad  usum  non  void 
consequentia.** 

Congreve,  whose  reply  to  Collier  was  published  in 
1698,  however  weak  in  other  parts  'of  this  controversy, 
has  here  unquestionably  theadvanuge.  *'  His  authorities 
from  the  Fathers,  (says  he,)  with  all  due  respect  to  them, 
are  ceruinly  no  more  to  the  purpose,  than  if  he  had  cited 
the  two  Attick  laws  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  Old 
Comedy ;  in  truth  not  so  much :  for  the  invectives  of  the 
Fathers  were  levelled  at  the  cruelty  of  the  Gladiators  and 
the  obscenity  of  the  Pantomimes*  If  some  of  them  have 
confounded  the  drama  with  such  spectacles,  it  was  an 
oversiglu  of  zeal  very  allowable  in  those  days,  and  in 
the  infancy  of  Cluristianity,  when  the  religion  of  the 
heathens  was  intermingled  with  their  poetry  and  theatrical 
representations:  therefore  Christians  might  then  very 
well  be  forbidden  to  frequent  even  the  best  of  them.  As 
for  our  theatres,  St.  Austin  and  Lactantius  knew  no  more 
of  them  than  they  did  of  the  Antipodes ;  and  they  might 
with  as  much  difficulty  have  been  persuaded  that  the 
former. would  in  afteninics  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian 
state,  as  that  the  lauer  would  be  received  for  a  manifest 
and  common  truth,  and  made  intelligible  to  the  capacity 
of  every  child."  Amendments  to  Mr.  Collier*&  false  and 
imperfect  citations,  &c«  8vo.  S698. 
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The  pieces  which  appeared  on  this  occasioit  at 
Paris,  probably  suggested  the  subject  to  Jeremy 
Collier,  a  nbnjuring  clergymaiii  whose  censures  of 
Dr}*den,  Congreve,  and  Vanbrugh,  in  his  <*  Short 
View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the 
English  Stage/*  which  appeared  in  March,  l6g7^^ 
drew  from  the  two  latter  a  several  Defence  of 

About  two  months  after  the  appearance  of  Collier's 
book.  Dryden  thu»  noticed  it»  in  an  Epistle  to  MoUeuxi 
prefixed  to  his  play,  entitled  Beauty  in  Distress*  wdich 
was  published  in  June,  1698  (London  Gazette,  No.  34ba)  { 

**  Tis  hard,  my  friend,  to  write  in  such  an  age«   . 

**  Which  damns  not  only  poets,  but  the  stage. 

**  That  sacred  art,  by  Heaven  itself  infused, 

"  Which  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  have  used,      '  '  ^V^ 

••  Is  now  to  be  no  more :  the  Muses*  foes        "  e vi ' '  / 

**  Would  sink  their  Maker's  praises  into  prbstf .     ^    '  * 

**  Were  they  content  to  prune  the  lavish  vine         : , :  { 

**  Of  straggling  branches,  and  improve  the  wine;        { 

**  Who,  but  a  madman,  would  his  thoughts  defend  P  ^  | 

**  All  would  submit,  for  all  but  fools  would  mend.    . 

**  But  when  to  common  sense  they  give  the  lie, 

**  And  turn  distorted  words  to  blasphemy, 

*^  They  give  the  scandal ;  and  the  wile  discern 

^*  Their  glossel  teach  ah  age  too  apt  to  learn^  '         > ! ' 

**  What  I  have  loosely  or  profanely  writ, 

**  Let  them  to  fires,  their  due  desert,  commit : 

**  Nor,  when  accused  by  tfie,1et  them  complain ; 

'*  Their  faults,  and  not  their  function,  I  arraigli;         ' 

''  Rebellion,  WoM  than  witeheraft,  they  pursued ; '  . . 

**  The  pulpit  preich*d  the  crime  the  people  fu^  t 

**  The  stage  was  silenced)  (6t  the Slimi  wbuU  let 

**  In  fields  performed  their  plotted  tragedy.*' 
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their  plays;  but  Diyden  wo  fiur  yielded  to  his 
opponent,  as  not  to  make  any  foitnal  reply,  ac- 
knowledging,  with  great  candour,  whatever  was 
exceptionable  in  his  dramatick  compositions,  which 
he  wished  wholly  expunged  from^  his  writings ; 
yet  stating  some  circumstances  in  extenuation^  of 
the  offences  against  morality,  with  which  he  did  not 
deny  his  plays  were  in  some  instances  justly  charge- 
able. CoUier^s  book,,  though  extremely  ill  written, 
had  however  a  very  salutary  effect ;  and  from  that 
period,  the  gross  licentiousness  and  indecency, 
which  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  had  dis- 
graced the  theatre,  were  banished  from  the  scene. 

A  few  weeks  before  Collier  made  his  attack 
upon  the  stage,  Dryden  honoured  George  Gran- 
ville, who  afterwards  was  created  Lord  Lansdowue^ 
with  an  Episde  prefixed  to  his  tragedy  called 
Hbroicx  Love.^  Having  said  in  these  com- 
mendatory verses,  that  he  should  resign  his  laurels 
to  the  youthful  poet  with  less  regret,  as  they  had 
already  become  withered  on  his  brows,  and  he 
hoped  would  revive  on  those  of  his  friend,  this 
second  bequest  of  his  poetick  crowi^  c^id  not  escape 
the  notice  of  one  of  the  performers  at  the  theatre 

4  See  his  Epilogue  to  The  PiLCaiM»  written  two  yqart 
afterwards. 

<  Published,  F'ebruary  19,  i697-8.  London  Gazette, 
No.  3368. — The  Prologue  was  written  by  Henry  St. 
John,  afterwards  Viscount  Bolingbroke/ 
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ih  Vmry 4 AM  t  who  ap^carl  to  have' been  higbt)fi 
exasperated  by  the  following  lines :        /    i     *   <> 

••  Thine  be  the  laurel,  then ;  thy  blooming  age 

*•  Can  best,  if  any  can,  ti^pport  the  stage  J 

^*  Which  so  declines,  that  shortly  we  may  see 

**  Players  and  plays  redti^ed  to  second  infancy. 

**  Sharp  to  the  world,  biit  thoughtless  of  renown, 

••  They  pl6t  not  on  tlie  stage,  but  on  the  town ; 

'*  And  in  despair  their  empty  pit  to  fill, 

**  Set  up  some  foreign  monster  in  a  bill : 

"  Thus  thCy  jog  on,  stilt  tricking,  never  thriving, 

••  And  mnrdMng  playl.  Which  they  miscall — reviving. 

"  Our  sense  is  nonsense,  through  their  pipes  conveyed; 

**  Scared' caii  a  poet  know  the  play  he  made, 

*' Tis  so  dtsgiiiii*d  in  death }  rior  thinks 'tis  he 

••  That  suRcrs  itt  the  mangled  tragedy : 

"  Thus  Itys  first  was  killM,  and  aftef  dressM 

••  For  his  own  *ire,  the  chief  invited  gticst."  * 

After  having  completed  die  review  of  his  Viigil^ 
to  which  he  devoted  nine  eniitt  days^  he  for  some 

•  In  the  Preface  to  «  inigedy  etAkled  Toe  FataL 
Discovery,  OK  Love  in  Rutn^,  ^io.  1698,  (written  by 
an  anonymotis  author,  on  the  same  subject  with  Lord 
Orford's  MtsTERtotrs  Motrer,)  Geoi^  Pbwel,  the 
principal  actor,  at  this  tiime,  at  the  Theatre»R<y)^l  ih 
Omry-lane,  retaliated  on  tmi  author  by  the  foMdwing 
animadversions,  ^Mhicli  doobtl^l  he  thooght  extremely 
%riity«wi«arciuticlc:  '  '•   !•••' i- '  ■  •'       •'  m-- •• 

**  4  -  V.  Hcte  I  ikttt  ftfraid  tic  makes  bk  a  eoalrse  ecimpli*. 
mem,  vbebihis  great  vkv  with  hil  ti^chehMJ^  t^moty, 
fof^s,  that  ht  h»d  giv«ii  awSy  His  latNtUujxin  IttbM 
iif  ice'  behm!,  viv.  oticeio  Mr.  Cohgre«4  Ind  Ma/Aiik  fUfnk 
to  Mr.  Southcmc :  Pr'ythee,  old  CEdipus,  expound'  thik 


>*.  ^-   _^- 
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time  probably  fluctuated  between  difltrent  ptoja 
one  of  which,  certainly  was  the  translatioii 


mytiery !  Doti  ihoa  set  up  thy  truifubnanliatiop  miracle 
in  the  donatioii  of  thy  idol  bayi*  thai  thou  hau  them  fireth, 
new,  and  whole,  to  give  them  three  times  over  ?  •  •  •  • 

•«  •  ...  Ibir  the  mott  mortal  stroke  at  us,  he  charges 
us  with  downright  murdering  rf  plays^  which  wecaUrt* 
vivitig.  I  will  not  derogate  from  the  merit  of  those  se* 
oior  actors  of  both  sexes,  of  the  other  house,  that  shine 
in  their  several  perfections,  in  whose  lavish  praises  he  is 
so  highly  transported :  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  makes 
himself  but  an  arbitrary  judge  on  our  side,  to  condemn' 
unheard,  and  tliat  under  no  less  a  conviction  tlan  mur* 
der,  when  I  caimot  learn,  for  a  fair  judgment  upon  us, 
that  his  reverend  crutches  have  ever  brought  him  within 
our  doors  since  the  division  of  the  companies  [1695]* 
Tis  true,  I  think,  we  have  revived  some  pieces  of  Dryden, 
as  his  Sebastian,  Maiden  Queen,  Marriage  A-i.a* 
Mode,  King  Arthur,  &c.  But  here  let  us  be  tried  by 
a  Christian  Jury,  the  Audience,  and  not  receive  the  bow* 
string  from  his  Mahometan  Grand  Signiorship.  Tis 
true,  his  more  particular  pique  against  us,  as  he  has  de« 
elared  himself,  is  in  relation  to  our  reviving  his  AlmaK* 
SCR.  There,  indeed,  he  lias  reason  to  be  angry,  for  our  I 
waking  that  sleepy  dowdy,  and  exposing  his  nonsense, 
not  ours ;  and  if  that  dish  did  not  please  him,  we  have  a 
Scotch  proverb  for  our  justification,  via.  UwasroiUn 
Toasied^  because^  &c.  and  the  world  must  expect,  *twas 
very  hard  crutching  up  what  Hart  and  Mohun  before  us 
could  not  prop.  I  confess,  he  is  a  little  severe,  when  he 
will  allow  our  best  performance  to  bear  no  better  fruit 
than  a  crab  vintage.  Indeed,  if  we  young  actors  spoke  but 
half  as  sourly  as  his  old  gall  scribbles,  we  should  be  all 
crab  all  over." 
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Horner.^  His  former  antagonist^  Mr.  Montague, 
had  now  risen  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  \  and  affecting  to  be 
a  general  patron  of  literary  men,  could  not  neglect 
the  first  poet  of  the  age.  His  name,  therefore,  is 
found  among  the  Subscribers  to  the  translation  of . 
Virgil,  and  our  author  probably  had  received  other 
pecuniary  favours  from  him.*  Dry  den  appears  to 
have  understood  one  well-known  foible  of  the  Primp 
Minister,  and  submitted  about  this  time  some 
verses  to  his  perusal  and  judgment.  ^<  My 
thoughts  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  this  gentleman^ 
written  apparently  in  1698  or  1699,)  at  present  are 
fix*d  on  Homer:  and  by  my  translation  of  the 
first  Iliad,  I  find  him  a  poet  more  according  to  my 
genius  than  Virgil,  and  consequently  hope  I  niay 

^  This  work  had  been  suggested  to  him  in  the  coneltl- 
sion  of  the  anonymous  venes  prefixed  to  his  Virgil  In 
16975 

**  For  this  great  task  our  loud  applause  is  due, 
*'  \Vc  own  old  favourSf  but  must  press  for  new  $         ^ 
*'  The  expecting  world  demands  one  labouf  more,      '' 
'*  And  thy  lov'd  HOMER  does  thy  aid  implore, 
*'  To  right  his  injured  works,  and  set  them  free  ^ 

••  From  the  lewd  rhymes  of  groveling  Ogilby :  • 

*'  Then  shall  his  verse  in  gtaceful  pomp  appear, 
**  Nor  will  hii  birth  renew  the  ancient  jar ; 
**  On  those  Greek  cities  we  shall  took  with  scom« 
**  And  in  our  Briuin  think  the  ^  born/'         ' 
*  *'  Mr.  D[ryden]  (says  Milbdtlme)  since  he  received 
Nfr.  M[6hiaguj^'s  itamp,  is  6t  jinotlier  clan  i  a  tfieri  re* 
negado  from  monarchy,  poetty,  and  gdod  sense/*  > 
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do  him  more  juitkc^  in  bis  firy  wty  of  wriuogi 
which^  as  it  is  liable  to  mofc  fruits^  so  it  b  capable 
of  more  beauties  than  the  exactnes  and  sobriety  of 
Viigil." 

It  appean  iiom  Milboume's  Notes/  published 
in  1698^  that  this  work  was  .then  generally  tx^ 


t  The  full  tide  of  MUkourne't  work  U^**  Nout  on 
Dryden'i  Virgil,  in  aii«eucrtoa  Frteud;  with  an  £sMy 
on  the  tame  poci,  8vg.  1698.  •  The  ,)usay  i&,  a  icanalalioii 
of  ihc  first  and  fourtli  Pastoral,  and  the  fifst  Georgick, 
by  the  Annoutor ;  for  subjoining  which,  he  ii  styled  by 
Toft  *' iki  fuusi  0/ aU  criticks:* 

In  p.  a/,  after  quoting  from  the  Dedicatory  Preface  of 
the  i£ncid  the  folbwing  aentence-*'^  fh  who  earn  wrke 
well  in  rkynu,  wtay  turUi  kdUr  in  UoMk  verUt*'  he  adds-* 
**  We  shall  know  iltat,  when  ye.seeho%if  much  better 
Dryden's  Homer  will  be  than  his  Virgil." 
.  Milbourne's  enmity  to  our  autlior  perhaps  originally 
arose  from  Drydcti'4  luiving  taken  his  work  oiu  of  hk 
liands;  for  it  appears  from  the  following  account  given 
by  one  who  calls  him  his  **  honoured  friend,"  that  he  once 
projected  a  translation  of  Virgil,  and  published  a  version 
of  the  first  iCneid  : 

**  That  best  of  poets  (says  Mottcux)  having  so  long  con- 
tinued  a  stranger  to  tolerable  Englishi  Mr.  Milbourne 
pitied  his  liard  fate ;  and  seeing  that  several  great  men 
had  undertaken  some  episodes  oi'  his  i^ncis,  without  any 
design  of  Englishing  the  whole,  he  gave  us  tlie  first  book 
of  it  some  years  ago,  with  a  design  to^o  through  the  poem.  It 
was  the  misforiunc  of  that  first  attempt  to  appear  just  about 
th^  time  of  the  late  Revolution,  when  few  had  leisure  to 
niind  such  books ;  yet,  though  by  reason  of  his  absence 
ft  was  printed  with  a  world  of  faults,  those  that  are  swi- 
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pected;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  version  of 
Homer  would  be  ill  blank  verse.    What  ground 

ficicnt  judges  have  done  it  the  justice  to  esteem  it  a  very 
successful  attempt,  and  cannot  but  wish  that  he  would 
compleat  the  entire  transbtion."  Gent.  Journ.  (or 
August,  1699. 

Tliat  his  impotent  endeavour  to  depreciate  Dryden*i 
translation  arose  from  some  personal  pique  or  interested 
motive,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter,  found 
among  Mr.  Tonson*s  papers ;  in  which  he  expresses  very 
diflerent,  and  probably  his  real,  sentiments,  concerning  tlie 
great  poet,  whom,  in  his  animadversions,  he  presumed  to 
treat  with  outrageous  insolence  and  contempt : 


"  Mr.  Ton  SON,  Yarmouth^  Novemb.  a4,- 

*'  You*l  wonder  perhaps  at  this  from  a  stranger ;  but 
y*  rcasoa  of  it  may  perhaps  abate  somewhat  of  y*  miraclei 
and  it*s  this.  On  Thursday  the  twentyth  instant,  I  re* 
ceiv'd  Mr.  Drydens  Amphitryo  :  I  leave  out  the  Greeke 
termination,  as  not  so  proper  in  my  opinion,  in  English* 
But  to  passe  that;  I  liked  the  play,  and  read  it  over  with 
as  much  of  criticisme  and  ill  nature  as  y*  time  (being 
about  one  in  y*  morning,  and  in  bed,)  would  permit. 
Going  to  sleep  very  well  pleasd,  I  could  not  leave  my 
bed  in  y*  morning  without  this  sacrifice  to  the  authourl 
genius:  it  was  too  sudden  to  be  correct,  but  it  was  very 
honcMly  meant,  and  is  submitted  to  yours  and  Mr.  D*» 
di^posall. 

Hail,  Prince  of  Wius  I  thy  fumbling  Age  is  past* 

Thy  youth  and  witt  and  art's  renew'd  at  last. 

So  on  some  rock  the  Joviall  bird  assays 

Her  ore«growh  beake,  that  marke  of  age,  to  rayiet 

That  done,  thtough  yteld*ing  air  she  cutti  her  wayi 

And  strongly  stoops  againe«  and  breaks  the  trembling 
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thcit  wu  for  such  aa  ofunioo^  I  iuT<  not  bea 
able  to  discoFcr.  Certainly,  however,  when  he 
did  sit  down  to  translate  the  first  book  of  the 

• 

What  diough  prodigioui  diiukler  urippM  thy  brows 

Of  cnvy'd  bays,  ind  the  duU  world  illowi 

Shadwell    should  wear  Uiem,  ^->  wee*ll   applaud  the 

changes 
Where  nations  feci  it,  who  can  ihinke  it  strange  I 
So  have  I  seen  the  long^ear'd  brute  aspire 
To  drcst  commode  with  every  smallest  wire ; 
With  niglitrail  hung  on  shoulders,  gravely  stalkct 
Like  bawd  attendant  on  Aurelias  walke. 
Hang't !  give  the  fop  ingratefull  world  its  will ; 
He  wears  the  laurell, — thou  deservs't  it  still. 
Still  smooth,  as  when,  adorn*d  with  youthful  pride. 
For  thy  dear  sake  the  blushing  virgins  dyed ;  I 

When  the  kind  guds  of  witt  and  love  combined. 
And  with  Urge  gifts  thy  yielding  soul  refined. 

Not  Phcebus  could  with  gentler  words  pursue 
His  flying  Daphne,  not  the  morning  dew 
Falls  softer  then  the  words  of  amorous  Jove, 
When  melting,  dying,  for  Alcmcne's  love. 

Yet  briske  and  airy  too,  thou  fill'st  the  stage, 
Unbroke  by  fortune,  undecayed  by  age. 
French  wordy  witt  by  thine  was  long  surpast ; 
Now  Rome's  thy  captive,  and  by  thee  wee  taste 
Of  their  rich  dayntyes ;  but  so  finely  drest, 
Theirs  was  a  country  meal,  thine  a  triumpluuit  feast.  • 

If  this  to  thy  necessityes  wee  ow, 
I  O,  may  they  greater  still  and  greater  grow  I 
Nor  blame  the  wish ;  Plautus  could  write  in  chaanet, 
Wee'll  blesse  thy  wants,  .while  wee  enjoy  thy  pains. 
Wealth  makes  the  poet  lazy,  bor  can  fame. 
That  gay  attendant  of  a  spritely  flame. 
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niadi  as  Dr.  Johnion  has  observed^  he  gave  the 
prefereiice  to  rhyme :  a  circumstancei  which  con- 
siderably shakes  whatever  credit  may  belong  to  a 
story  told  by  Richardson^  that  Dryden^  while  he 

* 

A  Donet  or  a  Wycherly  invite, 

Because  ihey  feel  no  pinching  wants,  to  write* 

Go  on  I  endenizen  the  Romane  slave ; 
Let  an  eternal  spring  adome  his  grave ; 
His  ghost  would  gladly  all  his  fame  submttt 
To  thy  strong  judgment  and  thy  piercing  witt. 
Purf^d  by  thy  hand,  he  speaks  immortal  I  sense, 
And  pleases  all  with  modish  excellence* 
Nor  would  we  have  thee  live  on  empty  praise 
The  while,  for,  though  we  cann't  restore  the  bays, 
While  thou  writ'st  thus, — to  pay  thy  merites  due, 
Wce'll  give  the  claret  and  the  pension  too. 
**  By  this  you  may  guesse  I'm  none  of  the  author's 
encmyes ;  and,  to  prove  thai  the  better,  I  desire  you'ld 
supply  me  witli  his  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry,  Wild 
Gallant,  Rival  Lady,  Sir  Martin  Marall,  Evening  Love, 
Conquest  of  Granada,   both  parts,    Amboyna,  Annus 
Mirabilis,  Poeme  on  the  returne  of  Charles  tlie  ad.  On 
his  Coronation,  To  Ld«  Ch«  Hide,  On  the  death  of  Charles 
the  ad.  The  rest  I  have  allready.  You  may  send  them  by 
Yarmouth  coach  or  Norwich  waggon ;  both  go  from  the 
Green  Dragon  in  Bishopsgate-street  (I  ihinke  on  Thurs* 
day  morning,)  and  by  either  of  *aim,  if  directed  to  me 
near  the  church  In  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolke,  ihey'l 
come  safe  to  my  hand ;  and  what  they  come  to  shall  be 
returned  with  thanks,  the  firu  opportunity,  by 

^  Your  humble  servant, 

**  LUM  MiLBOURNt.'* 

Dry^en,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Fables,  hints,  that  Mil« 
bourne  wu  turned  out  of  hit  btnt&ct  Vp^^M  v^^^^*^ 

VOL.  h  V 
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wu  tnnslatiQg  ^^trg;il,  said  to  a  northern  Baronei, 
(pertiaps  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  of  Isell,  in  Cumber- 
land,) that  if  he  were  to  begin  that  work  again,  he 
^should  do  it  In  blank  verse.* 

Hiat  inthe  nuddle  of  the  year  l6g8,  he  began 
to  nuidcmize  Chaucer,  may  be  collected  from  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pepys, '  written  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod ;  from  Which  we  learn,  that  "  the  Character 
of  a  Good  Parson"  was  introduced  into  tliis  work 
on  his  suggestion.  In  the  review  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish poets,  which,  in  conformity  to  tlie  advice  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  he  had  nude  soon  after  he  ob- 
t^ned  the  laurel,  I  doubt  whether  he  went  so  high 
as  Chaucer ;  but  hoivevcr  that  may  have  been,  it  is 
certun  that  he  had  at  no  period  very  deeply  studied 
our  ancient  language  ;  and  tliat  when  he  resolved 
to  give  rejuvenescence  to  the  venerable  father  of 
English  poetry,  he  brought  to  his  task  only  such  a 
knowledge  of  his  author,  as  would  enable  him  to 
clothe  Chaucer's  meaning  with  the  rich  trappings 
of  his  own  mellifluous  verse.  In  this  neglect  of 
arch^olog^ck  lore  he  was  by  no  means  singular ; 
for  to  the  great  mass  of  English  readers  at  that 
time  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  tliis 
ancient  bard  was  nearly  as  ditlicult  to  be  under- 
stoodj  as  if  his  works  had  been  written  in  a  foreign 

ifulk)  for  writinfi  libels  on  hii  parishioneri.  Busidc  tha 
pieces  already  meniiuncd,  he  published  u  metrical  trans- 
iuiion  of  the  Psalini,  anil  thiny-Oiic  siiiglo  sermons.  He 
died  in  17SO. 

V  Seep.  ii.3. 

'  Dryjlcn's  Littzrs.  N^.  XXVI. 
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language.  Even  a  certain  portion  of  ridicule  was 
then^  and  for  forty  years  afterwards,  attached  to  all 
antiquarian  researches ;  and  he  who  expended  any 
part  of  his  time  in  investigating  the  customs  and 
mannen  of  preceding  ages^  was  generally  considered 
extremely  whimsical^  if  not  slightly  deranged  in 
his  understanding. 

Having  completed  about  two-thirds  of  his  pro« 
posed  undertaking,  in  the  spring  of  idgg  he  en* 
tared  into  a  contract'  to  (urnish  his  bookseller  with' 
ten  thousand  verses,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
pounds ;  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas 
were  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remainder  on  prints 
ing  a  second  edition.  In  consequence  probably 
of  Pope^s  saying  to  Mr.  Spence,  that  **  Dryden  had 
sixpence  each  line  for  his  Fab  lbs/**  it  has  erro- 
neously been  supposed  that  Tonson  agreed  on  this 
occasion  to  pay  sixpence  a  line  for  whatever  number 
of  verses  Dryden  should  produce,  more  or  less,  eA 
they  might  prove;  and  Pr.  Johnson,  finding  on 
numbering  the  lines  contained  in  the  Fab  lbs,  that? 
they  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  thousand,  con* 
ceived  that  the  payment  must  have  been  enlarged. 
But  no  such  agreement  as  this  was  made*  The 
poet  only  stipulated  to  furnish  ten  thousand  verses, 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  which,  or  nearly 
that  number,  he  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  con« 
tract  t  itnd  though  he  afterwards  produced  ihd 
g»ve  Tonson  about  five  thousand,  instead  of  tli^ 

•  »  _ 

•  See  No.  IL  in  the  ApptNDlX. 

*  Anbgootes# 
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diousuid^  venes  this  was  done  ex  ahmdanti,  and 
no  additumil  charge  was  thought  of.^ 

It  has  been  suggested^  that^  the  lines  contracted 
for  being  deficient^  the  author  was  obliged  to  insert 
the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia^  to  make  good  the  stipu- 
lated number ;  but  the  foregoing  statement  proves 
decisively  that  could  not  be  tlie  case ;  for  the  vo« 
lume  of  Fables  contains  in  fiict  about  eleven 
thousand  seven  hundred  verses,  exclusive  of  that 
Ode :  and  equally  groundless  is  anodier  anecdote, 
mentioned  by  the  late  Sir  David  Dalrymple,^  Lord 
Hailes,  that  when  the  tale  fell  short,  Dryden  retired 
into  Tonson*s  back-parlour,  and  on  the  spot  wrote 
fffty  verses,  to  fulfil  his  contract. 

While  engaged  in  this  work,  he  wrote  the 
Epistle'  to  his  first  cousin;  John  Driden  of  Ches* 

'  The  receipt  given  by  Anne  Sylvius  in  17131  (Ap^ 
f  £ND1X9  No.  II.)  when  the  second  edition  of  the  F.VBLCS 
was  sent  to  the  press,  shews  tliat  no  more  than  /**300  in 
the  whole  were  paid  for  that  work. 

^  In  a  paper  containing  a  few  observations  on  John- 
son's Life  of  Dryden.  which  was  given  to  me  by  the 
late  Mr.  Boswell. 

<  The  following  venes  in  this  Epistle  ascertain  it  ta 
have  been  written  after  Milboume's  attack  in  1698 : 

**  So  liv'd  our  sires,  ere  doctors  learn'd  to  kill,        ' 
**  And  roultiply'd  with  tlieirs  the  weekly  bill. 
**  The  first  physicians  by  debauch  wci  e  made ; 

Excess  began,  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade. 

Pity,  the  genVous  kind  their  cares  bestow 
**  To  search  forbidden  truths ;  (a  sin  to  know  :) 
'*  To  wliicli  if  human  science  could  attain, 
*'  The  do9m  of  death,  pronounced  by  Goo,  were  vain. 
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terton/  near  Stikon,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon  | 
vrhich,  I  believe,  first  appeared  in  the  volume  of 

*  *'  In  vain  the  leech  would  interpose  delay ; 

*'  Fate  Fastens  first,  and  vindicates  the  prey. 

**  What  help  front  an*i  endeavourl  can  we  have  ? 

**  Gibbons  but  guesses*  nor  is  sure  to  save ; 

*'  But  Maurus  sweeps  whole  parishesi  and  peoples 
every  grave; 

**  And  no  more  mercy  to  mankind  will  use« 
.  '*  Than  when  he  robVd  and  murder*d  Maro'i  muse. 

**  Would*st  thou  be  soon  dispatch'd«  and  perish  whole« 

'*  Trust  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and  Milbourne  witli 
thy  soul." 
Maurus  was  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  whom  he  has  again 
lashed  under  the  same  appellation  in  the  Prologue  to  Thb 
Pilgrim, 

^  Tliis  gentleman  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  DridcUt 
the  second  Baronet  of  this  family»  of  whom  some  account 
has  been  given  in  a  former  page.  (See  pp.  93,  84,  n.,  and 
P*  39*  ^•)  He  ^^'  f^V^  years  younger  than  the  poet,  hav* 
ing  been  born  in  1635.  From  an  old  list  of  matriculations 
between  1650  and  1667,  in  the  Archives  at  Oxford,  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  member  of  Wadliam  College,  in 
that  University,  and  was  matriculated,  November  19,  i6ji. 
His  elder  brother,  Sir  Robert,  became  a  member  of  the 
same  college  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  Epistle  to 
his  kinsman  our  author  alludes  to  his  grandfather.  Sir 
Robert  Bevile,  from  whom  he  derived  the  valuable  estate 
of  Chesterton,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  imprisoned 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  for  resisting  Mme  irre* 
gular  levy  of  money ;  a  circumstance  which  perhaps  in- 
duced Sir  John  Driden,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Rf^bcrt  Bevi|e,  to  take  so  strong  a  part  afterwards  witbl 
Cromwell.  Mr.  John  Driden  represented  the  county  of 
Huntingdon  in  parliament  in  s690,and  from  1700  till  hi^ 
death.'    He  died  unmarried,  January  5^  \'}o7  •^^  >xA  >Ri\ 
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the  Failbs^  do  septrate  editkm  of  it  having 
hitherto  been  discovered.  It  was  inserted  there^ 
not  to  complete  the  stipulated  number  of  verses^as 
has  been  suggested,  (for  the  volume  contains  above 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  verses  exclusive  of 
diis  poem  and  Alexander's  Feast,)  but  to  do 
honour  to  his  kinsman,  by  being  connected  with 
his  admirable  Ode  and  the  popular  Tales  which 
compose  the  book  in  which  it  was  introduced.— -No 
kind  of  cordiality  subsisted  at  any  period  between 
Sir  Robert  Driden/  the  elder  brother  of  this  gen« 

buried  '4t  Chesterton,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  by  his  nephew,  Robert  Pigott,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  containing  an  high  eulogium  on  him. 

^  It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  page,  that  Sir  Robert 
Driden^  beside  his  political  differences  with  our  author, 
was  offended  with  him  for  his  departure  from  the  family 
name.— In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Claries  the 
Second  a  new  ground  of  offence  was  given ;  for,  in  1679, 
he  made  a  still  wider  deviation  from  it,  spelling  his  name 
DrtyJen^  as  appears  from  the  following  advertisement  in 
the  London  Gazette,  No.  1478,  Monday,  December  2gt 
1679,  which  I  did  not  see  till  the  sheet  was  worked  off, 
in  which  the  Rose- Alley  ambuscade  is  mentioned  : 

**  Whereas  John  Dreyden^  Esq.  was  on  Thursday  the 
s8th  insunt,  at  night,  barbarously  assaulted  and  wounded  ia 
Rose*strcet,  in  Covent-Gardcn,  by  diverse  men  unknown : 
if  any  person  shall  make  discovery  of  the  said  offenders 
to  the  said  Mr.  Dreyden^  or  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
he  shall  not  only  receive  fifty  pounds,  which  is  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  goldsmith,  next  door  to 
Temple-Bar,  for  the  said  purpose,  but  if  he  be  a  prin* 
cipal  or  an  accessory  in  the  said  fact,  his  Majesty  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  promise  him  his  pardon  for  the  same/* 
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tknuiii  and  our  author;  and  probably  from  the 
downfall  of  usurpation  to  the  reign  of  King  WiU 
liami  there  was  scarce  any  correspondence  between 
him  and  either  of  his  kinsmen;  for  in  the  early 
part  of  their  lives  having  been  bred  stem  repub- 
licansi  diey  doubtless  rejoiced  little  in  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy.  After  the  Revolution,  how« 
everi  the  nation  being  secured  by  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  ag^nst  a  repetition  of  those  arbitrary  and 
illegal  measures  which  had  been  adopted  by  King 
James,  and  the  ferment  in  which  England  had  been 
kept  for  some  years,  being  allayed,  Mr.  Driden,  it 
may  be  supposed,  became  more  moderate ;  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  die  poet*s  life  appears  to  have 

This  fancy  of  our  author  continued  for  some  years ; 
for  in  the  titlcpage  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Essay 
OF  Dramatics  Poesy,  in  1684,  which  he  corrected 
with  great  care,  we  find  his  name  spelt  in  the  same  way«— 
John  Dreyden^  Esq. 

The  following  extract  from  an  old  newspaper^  relative 

to  the  same  transaction,  with  which  I  was  furnished  by 

t}r.  Charles  Burneyt  junior,  having  lain  hid  under  a  mass 

of  papers,  from  which  this  life  has  been  formed,  was 

not  discovered  till  it  was  too  late  to  introduce  it  in' its 

proper  place : 

••  Dec.  19,  1679. 

**  Last  night,  Mr.  Dryden,  the  famous  poet,  going  from 

a  Coffee-house  in  Covent*Garden,  was  set  upon  by.  three 

persons  unknown  to  him,  and  so  rudely  by  them  handled^ 

that^  as  it  is  said,  his  life  is  in  no  sniall  danger.    It  if 

thought  to  have  been  the  effect  of  private  grudge,  rather 

than  upon  the  too  common  design  of  unlawful  gain :  an 

unkind  trespass,  by  which  not  only  he  himself,  btit  the 

commonwealth  of  learning,  may  reccsive  an  injuryt'* . 
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lived  with  him  on  vary  imictble  temis.  From 
tnditionil  accounts^  which  have  been  well  audien* 
ticated,  it  appears,  that  hb  kiniman  was  a  man  of 
amiable  manners,  extremely  benevolent,  and  highly 
deserving  of  the  praises  lavished  upon  him  in  this 
Epistle;  in  which  the  description  of  an  honest 
English  Member  of  Parliament  was  intended,  as 
Dryden  himself  informs  us,*  not  only  as  a  portrait 
of  his  worthy  relation,  but  as  a  memorial  to  poste« 
rity  of  the  author's  principles.  His  kinsman's 
sister.  Honour  Driden,^  who  lived  with  him,  and 
whom  we  have  seen  our  author  had  wooed  in  his 
younger  days,  gave  an  additional  attraction  to  the 
house  of  Chesterton,  which  he  often  visited  in  his 
htter  years. 

In  the  common  accounts  of  the  family  of  Dry« 
den,  it  has  been  related,  that  this  gentleman  and 
four  of  his  brothers  entered  into  a  vow  never  to 
marry ;  but  Lady  Dryden,  the  widow  of  the  last  Sir 
John  Dryden,  used  to  say,  (probably  from  the  in- 
formation of  her  husband,  who  died  in  March,  1 770^ 

*  See  his  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Montague* 
9  This  ladyt  who  according  to  the  tradition  of  her  own 
family,  was  extremely  sensible  and  engaging,  continued 
single  all  her  life,  in  consequence  of  an  early  disappoint- 
ment. After  her  brother's  death,  she  removed  to  Shrews* 
bury,  where  she  lived  for  some  years  with  her  elder  sister, 
Anne,  the  widow  of  Walter  Pigott,  Esq.  of  Chetwynd, 
in  Shropshire.  They  were  both  remarkable  for  charity 
and  piety,  and  futing  in  Lent  with  great. strictness.  Ho* 
nour  Driden  died  some  years  after  her  brother,  and 
was  buried  in  Sti  Chad's  church  in  Shrewsbury* 
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ftt  the  age  of  ^ixty-seven,)  that  this  citcumstanca 
had  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  these  gentlemen^ 
by  Collins^  in  his  Baronetage,  or  whoever  furnished 
him  with  that  anecdote ;  and  that  in  truth  it  be* 
longed  to  another  family  in  Northamptonshire.— 
Mr.  John  Driden  survived  our  author  above  seven 
years,  and  by  his  last  will,  among  numerous  lega« 
cies  to  various  relations,  bequeathed  five  hundred 
pounds  to  our  poet*s  son,  Charles  $  but  he  having 
died  before  the  testator,  it  became  a  lapsed  lega- 
cy :  *  and  it  has  been  a  constant  tradition  in  the 
family  of  Pigott,  descended  from  one  of  the  sisters 
of  this  gentleman,  that  in  return  for  the  immor- 
tality conferred  on  him  by  his  kinsman^s  verses,  he 

*  The  will  of  Mr.  John  Driden  of  Chcstertoni  which 
is  not  in  the  Prerogative-office,  was  '*  scaled,  delivered, 
and  published  the  ad  of  January,  1707,"  three  days  only 
hefore  the  death  of  the  testator.  At  that  time  Charles 
Dryden  was  dead ;  but  this  will,  by  which  a  very  large 
real  and  personal  property  was  disposed  of,  was  doubtless 
drawn  up  some  years  before :  for  it  begins  thus  :-^*'  The 
lau  Will  and  Testament  of  John  Driden  of  Chesterton« 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  Esq.,  maJe  in  the 
day  of  ;'*  blanks  being  left  for  the  date,  whicli 

were  never  filled  up :  and  it  contains  other  proofs  that  the 
testator  did  not,  when  it  was  written,  account  himself 
near  death.-^Of  this  will  his  sister  Honour,  his  brother 
Erasmus,  and  his  nephew  Robert  PigoU,  were  made 
executors. 

Beside  legacies  to  various  persons,  amounting  to  about 
sixteen  thousand  poutids,  be  bequeathed  the  George  Inn 
at  Nortliampton  to  trustees,  to  found  a  school  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  of  that  town  t  a  circumstance  re* 
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presented  him  with  the  sum  of  £.S0O.  A  fine 
portnit  of  our  author^  painted  by  KneUer^*  whkh 

eorded  in  the  following  tntcription  on  a  white  marble 
ttblct,  Id  up  in  the  front  of  that  Inn,  by  his  nephew  ind 
heir,  Robert  Pigott : 

Johannes  DaiDEN.  ar« 

Ashbeiae  Canoniconim 

In  hoc  agro  natut, 

Vir  gravii,  probus.  sagax,  colendus, 

Pandocu^um  hoc  quod  spectas  magnificum,      * 

in  natalis  patrix  ornamcntiun  et  decus 

Ingemi  sumptu  ttatim  ah  incendio  struxit ; 

et  moriens  anno  1707"  ad 

HTOXOAIAAXXAAEION  fundandum 

optabili  exempio  pii  Icgavit. 
Dediscejam.  lector,  culpare  tempora; 

*  At  Northamptoniae  felici  gratulare,  ubi  cernis 

Tantum  virtutis,  niorum,  religionis, 

ex  ipsa  vel  caupona  procrcari. 

Lapidem  hunc  beneficti  indicem 

Robertas  Pigott,  R.  P. 

'**The  family  of  Pigott  in  Shropshire,  ever  since  their 

Vilinexion  with  our  author's  kinsman,  have  had  a  child 

christened  by  the  name  of  Dryden ;  but  not  one  of  them 

has  arrived  to  maturity. 

^  The  poet  in  this  portrait,  which  is  a  halMength,  wears 

•  large  wig,  and  holds  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  his  hand*  It 
lemaincd  in  the  house  of  Chesterton  till  about  the  year 
1777,  when  the  estate  was  sold  to  — —Waller,  Esq, 
by  the  late  Robert  Pigott,  Esq.  grandson  of  Robert  Pigott 
above  mentioned ;  about  which  time  this  portrait  was  re- 
moved from  the  old  mansion  wliere  it  had  so  long  hung, 
and  the  owner  of  it,  Mrs.  Frances  Pigott,  of  Bath,  (for  it 
was  bequeathed  to  her  by.  her  father,)  has  not  been  able 
since  to  discover  into  whose  hands  it  has  fallen. 
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till  about  twenty  years  ago  detorated  the  house  of 
Chesterton^  was  perhaps  an  interchange  of  civi-i 
lity  on  his  part»  on  that  occasion. — That  some. 
Taluable  donation  was  made  to  Dryden  in  return 
for  these  animated  verses^  I  have  no  doubt ;  but 
in  traditional  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  transmitted 
by  oral  communication^  minute  accuracy  is  seldom 
found.  It  seems  much  more  probable^  that  thd 
gift  was  one  hundred  pounds ;  for  the  receipt  of 
so  large  a  sum  as  five  hundred  pounds^  in  1699, 
or  early  in  the  following  year,  to  which  period 
this  transaction  must  be  referred^  seems  inconsistent 
with  those  distressed  ciramistances  in  which  we 
know  the  poet  died  soon  afterwards ;  more  espe* 
cially  if  a  similar  story  concerning  the  bounty  of 
the  Duchess  of  Ormond  be  authentick. 

The  volume  of  Fables  being  nearly  printed  in 
December,  16991  wiuted  only  for  that  hvely  and 
pleasing  Preface  which  he  prefixed  to  it ;  and  the^ 
worki  thus  completed,  was  published  ear%  in 
March,  1699-1700/  with  a  Dedication  inprt  >; 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormondi  and  another  in  verse 
to  Mary,  the  second  Duchets  of  Onnond,  for 

• 

*  In  a  letter  to  Mn«  Elizabeth  Thomasi  written  De^ 
cember  tg^  16991  ^  ^Y^*  diat  the  Fables  will  be  pub- 
lished within  «  monih.  The  earliest  advertisement  of  their 
publication,  however^  which  I  have  found»  is  in  The 
FlyinoPost,  or  The  Post.Mast£R,  1*o.  753.  Thors. 
day  March  7*  i699.i7oo.  when  the  book  (in  folio)  prO« 
bably  first  a|>pcared ;  and  it  was  sold,  as  we  leahi  from  the 
letter  above  mentioned,  lor  twelve  ihillingi* 
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which  ihe  is  mid  to  have  fewardfd  tbi  Drriiw 
with  a  praent  of  five  hundt«4  poimda  x  but  la 
this  case,  u  in  the  former,  I  am  indiiiod  to 
read  our  instead  of  Jhc,  for  tlio  reason  abtady 
asagned«  To  gratify  the  curious  reader,  the 
pieces  cf  Chaucer  whidi  had  been  modemifod 
were  subjoined  to  the  volume,  in  their  pmnitivo 
form :  but  a  perfect  edition  of  tins  most  popular, 
and  perhaps  the  happiest,  of  all  our  author's  poetical 
performances,  except  his  Musick*Qde,  remains  yet 
to  be  given ;  in  which  the  most  splendid  pas(^et 
of  the  original  should  be  compared  with  the  copy, 
and  the  judicious  retrenchments,  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  amplifications,  made  by  Dryden  in  vari^ 
ous  places,  should  be  distinctly  pointed  out. 

It  has,  without  reason,  been  mentioned  as  n 
subject  of  admiration,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  only  fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  Paradisb  Lost  should  have  been  sold  in 
seven  years.  The  slow  progress  of  this  last  great 
performance  of  Dryden  is  much  more  extraordi^ 
nary  \  for  a  second  edition  of  the  Pabi^eSj  of  which 
probably  not  more  than  one  thousand  copies  were 
printed,  was  not  called  for  till  thirteen  years  after 
the  death  of  the  author ;  when  Anne,  Lady  Sylvius, 
(a  daughter  of  one  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden*s 
brothers,)  taking  out  letters  of  administration  to  him, 
received  firomTonson  the  sum  which  then  became 
due,  agreeably  to  the  original  contract.  So  dif* 
ferent  is  the  present  state  of  literature  from  what 
it  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  if  such  a  work  were  now  for 


the  first  time  to  appear^  the  whole  of  the  impressionr 
would  be  sold  in  a  twelvemonth. 

At  this  time  Betterton,  who  in  \6q5  had  se^ 
reded  from  Drury-Lane  to  the  theatre  in  Ltnco1n*4 
Inn  Fields^  finding.that  the  modem  plays  did  not 
fill  his  tre»sur}%  called  in  the  aid  of  Shakspearej 
and  revived  the  first  part  of  King  Mknry  ths 
FouRTHi  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Fal-^ 
staff,  with  considerable  success. -*  Soon  afterwards 
Mbasurb  for  Measure  was  altered  by  Gildoni 
and  produced  at  the  same  theatre,  with  the  aid  of 
a  Masque,  and  the  attraction  of  Purcell's  musick« 
To  comply  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  Vanbrugh, 
then  an  officer,  who  had  already  acquired  con* 
siderable  reputation  by  two  plays.  The  Rblapsb 
and  The  Provoked  Wife,  and  appears  to  h^ve 
been  one  of  the  numerous  band  of  accomplished 

^  *'  The  Wits  of  all  qualities  (lays  a  contemporary,) 
have  lately  entertained  thcmtclvei  with  a  revived  humour 
of  Sir  John  FalttaflT,  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  which  luui 
drawn  all  the  town  more  than  any  new  play  that  has  bin 
produced  of  late  {  which  thews  that  Shakspcare's  wit  will 
always  last:  and  the  criticks  allow  that  Mr*  Bcucrton  ha 
hiu  the  humour  of  FalttafT  better  than  any  that  have 
aimed  at  it  before/*  Letter  from  Mr.  Villiers  Bathurti 
to  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett,  Master  of  University  College* 
in  Oxford,  dated  Bond-street,  January  sS*  1699- 1700, 
—Balhrd's  MSS,  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  voh  xxxiii.  p.  64.— The 
writer^  who  was  ion  of  George  Bathurst,  Esq.  and  uncle 
to  Pope*s  friend  and  correspondent,  the  fim  Earl  Bathuritp 
died  and  was  buried  al  Chelsea,  Sept.  9,  i;ii. 
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youi^  men  with  whom  Drydca  lived  in  great  iod'* 
nucy,  revised  Fletcher's  comedy  cndtled  Tui 
PiLOMU,  for  the  cooipuiy  of  actors  who^  alter 
fietterton's  departure,  continued  to  play  in  Drury^ 
Lane ;  with  whom  he  stipulated  that  our  author 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  diird  night's  per- 
formance,' in  con»deradon  of  his  having  enriched 
the  piece  with  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  a  Dia- 
I(^e  between  two  mad  lovers,  and  other  addi- 
tions. The  precise  time  of  its  first  representation 
has  not  been  recorded  by  the  writers  of  theatrical 
history ;  nor  lave.  I  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  from 

>  It  U  lUH  euy  10  ascenain  ihe  exact  lime  wlien.  tliii 
revived pUy  wai  firit  performed.  Cibber  in  his  Apology, 
p.  Bi9,uyi,"  it  was  revived  in  1700  for  Dr)-dt;n's bcne6i, 
in  hit  decliningage  and  fortune :"  and  aftcrwurdi  adds,  that 
**  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  who  bad  given  tome  slight  touches 
of  his  pen  to  The  Pil£Him.  lo  assist  the  benefit-day  of 
Dryden.  had  tbeditposal  of  the  pans,"  and  assigned  to  him 
that  of  the  stuuering  Cook,  and  the  speaking  of  the  £pi< 
.logue ;  and  that "  Dryden  upon  hearing  him  repeat  it,  made 
bim  a  further  compliment  of  truuing  him  with  the  Pro* 
logue  also."— From  this  account  it  might  be  presumed 
that  the  play  was  perfonned  in  Dr^-den's  life<(ime.  on  the 
day  for  which  I  suppose  it  to  liave  been  intended,  March 
»jth,  1700.  The  last  speech,  however,  of  the  primed 
play  speaks  of  him  as  dead  1 "  I  hope,  before  you  go,  Sir, 
you'll  share  with  us  an  enieruinment  the  late  great  poet 
of  our  age  prepared,  to  celebrate  this  day.  Let  the  Masque 
begin.!' — But  even  these  words  are  not  decisive ;  fur  the 
word  ItUe  might  have  been  written  subsequent  to  the  first 
representation,  and  added  to  the  printtd  copy,  which  was 
published  on  the  iStbof  June,  u  appears  from  the  following 
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the  newspapers  of  the  time;  but  doubtless  it  wa^i 
intended  to  have  been  produced  on  the  25th  of 

Marchi  1700^  on  which  day  the  new  year  at  that 

» 

advertisement  in  the  London  GaxcUe»  No.  36io»  Monday 
June  17,  1700: 

**  To-roorrow  will  be  published  Thb  Pilgrim,  a 
comedy,  as  it  is'  acted  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Dniry* 
Lane ;  written  originally  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  now  very 
much  altered,  with  several  additions:  likewise  a  Pro« 
logue.  Epilogue,  Dialogue,  and  Masque,  written  by  the 
late  Mr.  Dryden,  just  before  his  death  ;  being  the  lau  of 
his  works.     Printed  for  B.  Tooke,**  &c. 

Gildon,  in  his  CoMPAHisoN  between  the  Stages, 
published  in  170a,  says,  this  play  was  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  Drydcn's  son^  and  that  it  was  brought  out  after 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  Measure  for  Measure 
(which  last  he  himself  altered,)  had  been  acted  at  Lin- 
coln*s*Inn  Fields.  The  latter  was  produced  probably  in 
February.  After  having  mentioned  the  success  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  makes  one 
of  the  speakers  in  his  Dialogue  siy,  **  The  battle  con«- 
tinued  a  long  time  doubtful,  and  victory  hovering  over 
both  camps,  Betterton  solicits  for  some  auxiliaries  from 
the  same  author,  and  then  he  flanks  his  enemy  with 
Measure  for  Measure.  •  -  •  -Nay  then,  lays  the  whole 
party  at  Drury-Lane,  well  even  put  The  Pilgrim  upon 
him."  *  Ay,,  'faith,  so  we  will,'  says  Dryden :  *  and  if 
you'll  let  my  son  have  the  profits  of  the  third  night,  HI 
give  you  a  Secular  Masque.'  *  Done,'  says  the  House ; 
lind  so  the  bargain  was  struck." 

V  One  of  Curll's  authors,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs* 
Oldfield  published  in  S78I,  sayi*  thai  "ThePilgriM 
was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dryden  in  Ann.  S700 ) 
but  ki  dying  on  ikt  ifdri  mikt  of  its  reprtstntaiion^  his  loii 
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-time  beg^  i  £ot  our  tuthor,  beside  die  aid  alftady 
mentioned^  furnished  the  scene  with  a  Secular 
Masque,  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  piece;  in 
which  the  conuuencement  of  the  year  b  particu* 
<^    larly  mendoned.^     It  is  a  singular  circumstance 

^tended  the  run  of  it.  and  the  advantjget  accrued  to  hU 
family/*    According  to  this  account»  its  first  rqiresen* 
tation  wu  on  Monday  the  figth  of  April*    But  I  do  not 
believe  this  to  have  been  the  case. 
*  The  Masque  commences  with  the  following  speeches : 

Janus.  Chronos»  Chronos,  mend  thy  pace ; 
An  hundred  times  the  rolling  Sun 
Around  the  radiant  belt  has  run. 
In  his  revolving  race  : 
Beholdi  behold,  ttie  goal  in  sight ! 
Spread  thy  fans,  and  wing  thy  flight  I 

'  Enkr  Chronos,  with  a  siytht  in  his  hand^  ^  4  grttd 
globe  on  his  hack^  which  he  sHs  down  at  his  entrMti* 

Chronos.  Weary,  weary  of  my  weight. 

Let  me,  let  me  drop  my  freight. 

And  leave  the  world  behind ; 
I  could  not  bear, 
Another  year^ 

The  load  of  human-kind. 

The  name  of  the  original  composer  of  this  Masque  is 
not  recorded ;  but  probably  Daniel  Purcell  was  employed 
Ofi  this  occasion.  At  a  subsequent  period,  as  Dr.  Bumey 
ilientions,  it  was  set  to  musick  by  Dr.  Boyce,  and  per* 
formed,  in  still  life,  at  either  the  Castle  Concert  or  Hick« 
ford's  Great  Room  in  Brewer-strcct.  In  1749  it  was 
performed  at  Drury- Lane  Theatre  with  great  success ;  and 
the  Song  sung  by  Diana,  beginning—***  With  horns  and 
with  hounds  1  waken  the  day,"  continued  long  a  popular 
air.  . 
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that  Drydeni  as  well  as  some  other  eminent  men 
of  that  day,  should  have  fallen  into  the  errour 
respecting  the  beginning  of  the  century,  which 
has  found  some  partisans  in  our  own  time ;  con- 
ceiving that  the  seventeenth  century  closed  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1609,  and  that  the  new  century 
began  on  the  following  day:  in  conformity  to 
which  notion  a  splendid  Jubilee  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1 700.  By  this  kind  of  reckon* 
ing,  the  second  century  began  in  the  year  100 ;  and 
the  first,  in  opposition  to  the  decisive  evidence 
furnished  by  the  word  itself,  consisted  of  only 
ninety-mne  years  1  Prior,  however,  was  guilty  of  the 
same  oversight.' 

For  whatever  day  this  Masque  may  have  been 
written,  it  should  seem  from  the  last  speech  of  the 
comedy  in  which  it  was  introduced,  that  it  was 
not  acted  till  after  Dryden's  death.  The  Prologue 
and  Epilogue,  in  the  former  of  which  he  has  reta- 
liated on  Blackmore,  *  for  his  recent  attack  in  the 

'  See  hisCARMEH  Seculare  for  the  year  1700. 

*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  649.— *It  is  not  quite  dear*  whether  a 
a  passage  in  our  author's  Preface  to  his  Fables^  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Blackmore*s  having  traduced  him  in  a  liM^ 
relates  to  the  Satire  agaimst  W1T9  or  to  Blackmore*t 
Preface  to  Pru>(CB  Arthur,  published  in  1695.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  it  related  Co  the  former ;  and,  I  believet 
was  right  iii  his  conjecture :  Cor  from  an  advertisement  in 
the  Postboy*  No.  763,  February  09,  1 699.  s 700,  it 
appears*  that  a  satirical  production  entitled  *'  Commrnda^ 
.  TORY  Verses  ^h  ike  Auik0f  ff  the  two  Arthurs,  end 
MeSATiRR  AGAINST  Wit/*  was  then  published;, Tiia 
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Satiki  AOAIN8T WiTy  hav€  been  always  amhbeied 
among  his  happiest  eflliisbns^  and  would  at  any 
period  of  his  life  have  been  highly  admired.  It  is 
a  ungular  circumstance^  (which  I  have  learned 

Satire  against  Wit,  therefore,  prdbably  appeared  early 
in  January,  two  monthi  hefinrt  the  Fables.  The  ihiii 
edition  of  Blackmore's  poem  was  publislied  April  aoi  1700. 
**  The  libel,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  in  **  which  Blackmorc 
traduced  him,  was  a  Satire  upon  [against]  Wit;  in 
which,  having  lamented  the  exuberance  of  false  wit,  and 
the  deficiency  of  true,  he  proposes  that  all  wit  should  be 
re-coined  before  it  is  current,  and  appoints  masters  o( 
,  assay,  who  shall  reject  all  that  is  light  or  debased. 

**  Tis  true,  that  when  the  coarse  and  worthless  dross 
Is  purg'd  away,  there  will  be  mighty  loss ; 
Ev'n  Congreve,  Southerne,  manly  Wycherley, 
**  When  thus  refined,  will  grievous  sufferers  be : 
**  Into  the  melting-pot  when  Dry  den  comes, 
**  What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome  fumes ! 
**  How  will  he  shrink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay 
**  And  wicked  mixture  shall  be  purg'd  away  I" 

**  Thus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edition ;  but  in 
the  original  there  was  an  abatement  of  tlie  censure,  be* 
ginning  thus : 

*'  But  what  remains,  will  be  so  pure,  *twill  bear 
**  Th'  examination  of  the  most  severe." 

**  Blackmore  finding  the  censure  resented,  and  the  civility 
disregarded,  ungenerously  omitted  the  softer  part.  Such 
variations  discover  a  writer  who  consults  his  passions 
more  than  his  virtue ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  Dryden  imputes  his  enmity  to  its  true  cause  :'*  [his 
having  been  a  little  hard  en  BhckmoTc'%  fanaiick  fairans 
m  the  city'of  London,  in  Absalom  and  AcHiTorHEL.] 
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wfaik  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press^)  that 
these  two  animated  compoutions  should  have  been 
written  not  above  three  weeks  before  hb  death.  The 
Pilgrim^  which  was  graced  with  these  latest  pro- 
ductions of  our  author*s  muse,  is  also  memorable 
for  being  the  first  play  in  which  Mn.  Oldfield^ 
who  afterwards  became  so  celebrated^  was  disdn« 
guished  as  an  actress.  ^ 

The  end  of  all  his  labours  was  now  approaching. 
He  had  for  some  years  been  harassed  by  the  giarel 
and  the  gouti  and  in  December^  1699,  was 
afflicted  with  an  erysipelas  in  one  of  his  legs.' 
Having  recovered^  however^  from  that  disorder^  he 
was  sufficiently  free  from  any  complaint  to  apply 
again  to  his  studies^  as  is  evinced  by  the  poetical 

9  She  was  so  much  admired  in  the  part  of  Atinda»  in 
this  play,  that  she  chose  it  for  her  bcnefit-night.  The 
advertisement  in  The  Postboy  of  Saturday,  July  6, 1700* 
in  which  it  was  announced,  shews  the  state  of  the  stage 
at  that  time : 

"  For  the  Benefit  of  Mrs.  Oldpield, 
'*  This  day,  at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  Drury.Lane,  will 
be  performed  a  comedy  called  The  Pilgrim  :  revised 
with  large  alterations  and  aidditions,  and  a  Secular  Masque :  . 
with  the  Dialogue  between  the  tvro  mad  lovers :  Being 
acted  this  time  at  the  desire  of  several  persons  of  quality: 
And  Entertainments  of  tinging  and  dancing  between  the 
Acts,  and  in  particular  a  new  Entry  by  the  late  Mr. 
Englesfield,  and  performed  by  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Cottirt, 
md  Mist  Campion ;  a  Scotch  Song,  with  the  dance  of 
the  bonny  Highlander :  never  done  but  once  before  oa 
the  EnglUh  Buge.** 
*  See  biitiewnio  §An.  ThomaA ;  Aaiuc&I>M%  %^^  \^^« 
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peiformances  wtiich  have  been  just  mentioned  t 
but  he  was  confined  to  liis  house  by  the  gout 
during  the  greater  part  of  March  and  April ;  and 
near  the  end  of  that  month,  in  consequence  of 
neglecting  an  inflammation  in  one  of  his  feet,  a 
morrification  ensued,  of  which  he  died,  after  a 
very  short  illness,*  at  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  ■ 
monung,  May  the  ist,  1700.' 

His  leg  having  become  mortified,  his  surgeon 
recommended  an  amputation  of  the  limb,  with  a 

■  Tliat  hit  illncM  wai  ihon,  ind  hit  death  sudden  and 
unexjiccud,  apt»"ri  froin  ilie  fullowing  introductoiy  p». 
ragraph  to  an  account  of  his  funeral,  written  by  £dw»d 
Ward,  in  The  London  Spy,  won  afterwards : 

■'  A  deeper  concern  hath  icarce  been  known  to  aScct 
in  general  the  mindi  of  grateful  and  ingcnioui  men,  than 
the  melancholy  turpriie  of  the  wonliy  Mr.  Dryden's  death 
hatli  occasioned  tlirough  (he  whole  town,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  pans  of  the  kingdom,  where  any  pcrtoni  either  of 
wit  or  learning  liave  uken  up  thetr  residence." 

HiK  illness  was  not  noticed  in  any  of  the  newspapen, 
that  I  have  seen,  till  the  30th  of  April,  whenTiu  Post- 
boy announced,  tliat  "  John  Drydcn,  Esq.i  the  famous 
poet,  tics  a  dying." 

■  In  The  Postboy,  from  Tuesday,  April  go,  to  Thuri> 
day,  May  s,  1700,  his  death  was  thus  announced  ; 

"  Yesterday  morning  at  three  of  the  clock,  Jc^n  Dry> 
den,  £si|.,  departed  tliis  life,  wlio  for  hit  poetry,  &c.  ex* 
celled  all  others  tliis  age  produced." 

Dr.  Birch,  in  the  G&nekal  Dictionary,  fullowing 
an  erroni'oiis  inscription  insened  by  Pope  in  bis  Works. 
1735,  stated,  that  Drydcn  died  in  1701 ;  and  in  tlie  B[0> 
CRAPHIA  BatTANNicA,  and  the  subsequent  collections 
i;f  £nglish  biography,  this  errour  lias  been  adopted. 


view  to  Stop  the  further  progress  of  the  disorder  1 
but  he  would  not  undergo  the  operation,  saying,  that 
as  by  the  course  of  nature  he  had  not  many  years  to 
live^  he  would  not  attempt  to  prolong  an  uncom- 
fortable existence  by  a  painful  and  uncertain  ex* 
periment,  but  patiently  submit  to  death.  ^    This 

^  '*  The  occasion  of  his  sickness  f says  Ward,  uH 
SHpra^  was  a  lamciicss  in  one  of  his  feet,  springing  from 
so  trivial  a  cause  as  the  flesh  growing  over  one  of  his 
toe-nails,  which,  being  neglected,  begot  a  soreness,  and 
brought  an  inflammation  in  his  toe ;  and  being  a  man  of 
a  gross  body,  a  flux  of  humours  falling  into  the  part* 
made  it  very  troublesome*— 4hat  he  was  forced  to  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  an  able  surgeon,  who  foreseeing 
the  danger  of  a  mortification,  advised  him  to  part  with  tlie 
toe  afiiccted,  as  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  ill  conse* 
quence  likely  to  ensue ;  which  he  refused  to  consent  to, 
believing  a  cure  might  be  eflected  by  less  severe  means 
than  the  loss  of  a  member;  till  at  last  his  whole  leg 
gangrened,  which  was  presently  followed  by  a  mortifica* 
tion,  so  tliat  nothing  remained  to  prevent  death,  but  an 
amputation  of  the  member  thus  putrified,  which  he  re« 
fused  to  consent  to,  saying,*'  &c.  His  Surgeon,  we  know, 
was  Mr.  Hobbes,  a  very  famous  operator,  whose  skill  and 
care  he  has  acknowledged  in  the  Postscript  to  his  Virgil.  ' 

On  this  account,  which  was  printed  in  1703,  if  not 
before,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  whose  talents  for  inven- 
tion  were  not  inconsiderable,  above  twenty  years  after* 
wards,  formed  the  following  story ;  into  which,  for  the 
better  grace,  and  to  give  her  narrative  the  genuine  air  of 
authenticity,  she  has  introduced  seve^l  small  circum* 
stances; 

**  On  the  19th  of  April,  1700,  he  said  he  had  been 
very  bad  with  the  gout,  and  an  erysipelas  in  one  leg,  but 
he  was  then  ^ttj  well»  and  designed  to  fp  to^tw  ^5^^.\\ 
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account   which  was  given  hf  a  camemponrf 
writer^  not  kmg  ifterwirdj^  is  stron^y  conobo- 

but  on  the  FruLy  following,  [April  a6ih«}  he  had  eti  « 
pariridgt  Cor  tuppert  and  going  to  cake  a  turn  in  the 
liule  garden  behind  hit  house,  [we  mutt  tupposei  by  mown^ 
tghtf  for  on  the  a6th  of  April  it  wit  certainly  dark  after 
•upper,]  wat  seized  with  a  violent  pain  under  the  kJt  of 
the  greai  toe  of  hit  rigki  foot ;  that,  unable  to  stand,  he 
cried  out  for  helpi  and  was  carried  in  by  his  struanisi 
when,  upon  sending  for  surgeons^  ikcjf  found  a  small  black 
spot  in  the  place  affeaed.  He  submitted  to  their  present 
applications ;  and  when  gone,  called  his  son,  Charles,  to 
him,  using  these  words  :  *  I  know,*  says  he,  *  this  black 

*  spot  is  a  mortification ;  I  know  also  that  it  will  seize  my 

*  heaJ^  and  that  they  Will  cut  oiT  my  leg  ;  but  I  command 

*  you,  my  son,  by  your  filial  duty,  that  you  do  not  sufler 

*  me  to  be  dismembered.*  As  he  too  truly  foretold,  the 
event  proved,  and  his  son  was  too  dutiful  to  disobey  his 
father's  commands,**  Letter  to  the  author  of  the  Memoin 
of  Congreve,  8vo.  1730. — The  reader  will  very  soon  be 
furnished  with  such  decisive  proofs  of  this  lady's  inven* 
tive  faculties  and  disregard  for  truth,  as  will  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  story  is  a  mere  fiction.— She  has,  it  is 
observable,  furnished  our  author  with  a  train  of  servants, 
though,  in  his  correspondence  with  Tonson,  he  mentions 
only  hi%/ooihyi  and  she  has  been  equally  lavish  of 
chirurgical  assistance.  As  for  the  words,  which,  she 
tells  us,  he  spoke  on  this  occasion,  if  she  had  been  sitting 
by  his  bcd-sidc,  she  could  not  have  been  more  precise. 

Ward's  account  is  in  part  confirmed  by  the  following 
lines  in  an  Elegy  on  Dryden,  written  by  Giidon  soon 
after  his  death : 

**  His  body  old,  his  wit  continued  young ;  ^ 

*«  Weak  were  his  limbs,  his  lines  robust  and  strong  ;  L 
••  In  welter,  as  in  spring,  tliis  warbling  swan  still  sung  J 


mted  by  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  Mn^ 
Elizabeth  Creecly'  his  kinswoman ;  who  informs  us^ 
that  he  received  the  notice  of  his  approaching 

**  If  health  be  harmony  1  the  wonder's  grcat^ 

**  How  discord-ttckness  should  admittance  get, 

**  Where  harmony  itself  had  placed  her  regal  seal* 

**  Disease  in  vain  had  oft  the  fortress  storm'd ; 

**  With  harmony  divine  as  oft  it  found  it  arm*d. 

**  Repulse  upon  repulse  enraged  to  lindi 

**  Now  on  new  arts  she  bent  her  deadly  mind  t 

^  She  walch'd  each  chance*  to  level  with  the  ground 

<*  A  fort  so  long  impregnable  she'd  found : 

^  Malicious  chance  a  fatal  breach  had  madci 

**  Too  small,  indeed,  without  dire  gangrene's  aid, 

*'  For  death  to  enter  with  its  stem  brigade," 

In  a  note  the  writer  remarks,  that  Dryden  died  of  a^M- 

gruU.     EXAMEN  MiSCELLANEUM,  8vo.  lyOB. 

<  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Creed,  who  was,  second-cousin  to 
our  author's  children,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  Baronet,  (of  whom  an  ample  account  has  been 
given  in  a  former  page,)  by  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  Sidney  Montagu,  Knight,  and  sister  of  Edward 
Montagu,  first  Earl  of  Sandwich.  She  was  bom  in  the 
year  164a,  and  was  married  to  John  Creed  of  Oundle, 
Esq.,  **  a  wise,  learned,  and  pious  man,^'  (as  she  lias  her* 
self  informed  us,  in  an  inscription  in  the  church  of  Tich- 
marsh,)  '*  who  served  his  Majesty  King  Charles  the 
Second  in  diverse  honourable  employ^ients  at  home  and 
abroad;  lived  with  honour,  and  died  lamented,  A.D. 
i^Qi/'^^By  this  gentleman  she  had  eleven  children,  six 
oi^  whom  died  in  their  infancy.  Of  the  survivors,  Richardi 
thf  eldest,  who  W9S  a  Major  in  the  army,  highly  distin- 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  where  he  com* 
maajed  put  pf  the  squadrons  that  begun  the  attack*    In 
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with  perfect  resignatum  and  nibmissidil 
to  the  Divine  Will ;  and  that  in  his  last  illness  he 


two  tevenl  chii;get  he  was  unhurtt  but  in  die  third  he 
received  many  wounds ;  noiwithsunding  which  he  con* 
tinued  to  fight*  till  he  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a 
cannon  ball.  His  dead  body  was  brought  off  the  field  by 
his  brother  John,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life ;  and  a 
monument  was  afterwards  erected  in  Westminuer  Abbey 
in  memory  of  the  gallant  services  of  Major  Richard 
Creed,  on  which  the  inscription  (written  probably,  by  his 
mother)  informs  ut,  that  **  he  attended  King  William  in 
all  his  wars,  and  was  never  more  himself  than  when  he 
looked  an  enemy  in  the  face."  His  mother  erected 
another  monument  to  him  in  the  church  of  Tichmarsh. 

This  very  amiable  and  respectable  lady»  as  I  have  been 
informed  by  her  great  grandson»  William  Walcot»  jun. 
£sq.»  **  during  her  widowhood,  resided  many  years  in  a 
mansion-house  at  Barnwell,  near  Oundle,  in  Northamp- 
tonsliire.  belonging  to  the  Montagu  family,  where  she 
amused  and  employed  herself  in  painting,  and  instructing 
many  young  women  in  drawing,  fine  needle«works,  and 
other  elegant  arts.  Many  of  the  churches  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Oundle  are  decorated  with  altar-pieces,  mo* 
numents,  and  ornaments  of  different  kinds,  the  works  of 
her  hand  ;  and  her  descendants  are  possessed  of  many  por- 
traits, and  some  good  pictures,  painted  by  her.  Two 
days  in'every  week  she  constantly  allotted  to  the  publick  : 
on  one,  she  was  visited  by  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
resided  near  her ;  on  the  other,  she  received  and  relieved 
all  the  afflicted  and  diseased  of  every  rank,  giving  them 
food,  raiment,  or  medicine,  according  to  their  wants. 
Her  reputation  in  the  administration  of  medicine  was 
considerable ;  and  as  she'  afforded  it  gratis ^  her  practice 
was  of  course  extensive.  Her  piety  was  great  and  un« 
affected.    That  it  was  truly  sincere,  was  evinced  by  the 
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took  the  most  tender  and  afTectionate  farewel  of 
his  afflicted  friends^  ^^  of  which  sorrowful  number 

magnanifnity  with  which  she  endured  many  trials  more 
heavily  aRIicitve  than  what  usually  fall  to  the  lot  even  oC 
those  whose  life  is  prolonged  to  so  great  an  extent.". 

In  1788  Mrs.  Creed,  then  in  her  eightieth  year,  erected . 
a  monument  in  the  church  of  Tichmarsh*  to  the  memoryr 
of  our  author  and  his  ancestors ;  for  which  she  wrote  the 
Inscription!  (containing  the  passage  in  the  text,)  which 
will  be  found  at  length  in  a  subsequent  page*  Slie  died 
at  Oundie  about  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 794-5,  and  her  remains  were  removed  to 
Tichmarsh,  where  she  was  buried  with  her  anceston. 

This  excellent  woman  having  borne  so  honourable  aind 
kind  a  testimony  to  the  tenderness,  fortitude,  and  piety,  of 
our  author,  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  is  entitled  to  parttiu* 
lar  respect  from  hit  biographer*  It  is  therefore  with  great 
satisfaction  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  rescue  her  name 
from  oblivioni  (for  she  who  was  so  zealous  in  recording 
the  merits  of  othen,  remains  herself  without  a  monu* 
ment ;)  and  that,  as  a  fuither  proof  of  her  virtues,  I  add 
an  eulogy  on  her,  which  has  been  obligingly  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  Mr.  Walcot: 

**  Conversation  one  day  after  dinner,  at  Mrs.  Creed*!  1 
running  upon  the  or[igin  of  names],  Mr*  Dryden  bowed 
to  the  good  old  lady,  and  spoke  extempore  the  f[oU6winy 
verses]: 

**  So  much  religion  in  pur  name  doth  dwell, 

**  Your  soul  must  needs  with  piety  excell. 

^  Thus  names,  like  [welUwrought]  pictures  drawil  6t 

old, 
**  Their  owners*  nature  ahd  their  story  told.«««  . 
*'  Your  name  but  half  expresses ;  for  in  yott 
**  Belief  and  practice  do  together  go. 
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varda  this.  Ttry  XQspcci»hlf  Udy^  ¥(k»  wa  then 

^  her  eightieth  year^  erected  a  moQument  at 
TichmanhA  in  honour  of  our  poet  am)  hia  poientii 
on  which  theee  drcumttances  ao  much  to  his* 
honour  are  recorded. 

He  died  in  the  profewon  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lick  religion^  wluch  he  had  embraced  about  fifteen 
yean  before.  From  a^  amlnguoua  passages  i^ 
Taa  GuAHDUN,  it  hai  been  iugge$ted»  that  thii 
great  poet  did  not  believe  in  a  iuturc  state  ^  but 

'*  My  pnyert  «liall  |>c»  wkU«  ibii  abort  llCe  endures, 
'  **  These  may  go  kind  in  bands  with  you  and  yQura ; 

**  Till  bith  hereafter  ii  id  viiion  drowoM. 
.  *^  And  practice  ii  with  endlea  glory  crown*d/' 

These  verses,  is  well  as  the  introductory  account  qI 
die  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  the«i»  are  copied  from  aa 
original  paper  now  before  one,  written  in  aa  elegant 
female  band  (probably  that  of  one  of  her  daughters); 
which  was  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mn«  Mary  WaleoCt 
late  wife  of  William  Walcot,  of  Oundle,  M.  D.  and 
grand-daughter  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Creed;  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Creed,  Esq..  her  brave  son  abovementionedt 
who  died  at  Oundle.  Nov.  ei.  ly^tt  in  his  seventy-third 
year,— Part  of  this  paper  having  been  worn  away  by 
time*  I  have  supplied  by  conjecture  the  few  words 
enclosed  within  crotchets,  which  appear  wanting.  The 
word  within  crotchets  in  the  third  verse,  or  some  other 
word  of  two  syllables,  seems  to  have  been  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  transcript. 

*  See  App£NPix,  No.  IV. 

^  The  passage  alluded  to  in  The  Guardian,  No.  39, 
is  as  follows : 

**  It  must  be  my  business  to  prevent  all  pretenders  in 
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the  excdlent  author  of  the  paper  alluded  to^ 
Bbhop  Bericckyi  seems  to  hare  fidkniiito  a  slighk 

(hit  kind  [men  of  parts,  who  oppose  the  received  opiniona 
of  ChrUtians]  from  hurting  the  ignorant  and  unwary*  la 
order  to  thit«  I  communicated  [in  No.  a/*  also  written  by 
Bishop  Berkeley,]  an  intelligence  which  I  received^  of  a 
gentleman's  appearing  very  sorry  that  he  was  not  well 
during  a  late  6t  of  sickness,  contrary  to  his  own  doctrine» 
which  obliged  him  to  be  merry  upon  that  occasion,  ex* 
cept  he  was  sure  of  recovering.  Upon  this  advice  to  the 
world,  the  following  advertisement  got  a  place  in  Thk 
PosTaoY : 

*  Whereas  in  the  paper  called  The  Guaidian,  of 

*  Saturday  the  i  ith  of  April  Instant,  a  corollary  reflection 
^  was  made  on  Monsieur  D[eslandes]i  a  member  of  the 

*  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  author  of  a  book 

*  lately  published,  entitled 

*  A  Philological  Essay,  or  Reflections  on  the  death  of 

*  Free-thinkers,  with  the  characters  of  the  most  eminent 

*  persons  of  both  sexes,  ancient  and  modem,  that  died 

*  pleasantly  and  unconcerned^  &c.     Sold  by  J.  Baker, 
•in  Paternoster- Row : 

*  Suggesting  as  if  that  gentleman,  now  in  London,  was 

*  very  muck  eui  ef  humour  malaieJU  cf  sichuu^  till  he 

*  WIS  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery*    This  is  to  assure  the 

*  publick,  that  the  said  gentleman  never  expressed  the 
^  least  concern  at  the  approach  of  death,  but  expected  the 

*  fatal  minute  with  the  most  heroicat  and  philosophical 

*  resignation ;  of  which  a  copy  of  verses  be  writ  in  the 
'  serene  intervals  of  Ms  distemper,  is  an  invincible  proof/ 

•*  All  that  I  contend  for  m,  that  this  gentleman  was  out 
of  humour  when  he  was  sick;  and  the  Adverttsert  to 
confute  me,  says,  that  in  ihe  strem  mtervab  ^  Au  ik^ 
temper t  that  is,  when  he  was  not  sick,  ke  writ  vena.  X 
shall  not  retract  my  advertiseoient,  tall  I  see  those  verses, 
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cnour/'by  coofounding  Luatdui  and  hit  tranif 
4ator ;  and  to  have^  made  Drydeo  accountable  fix 

and  i'U  choose  what  to  belieye  then,  excejn  Uiejr  art 
undcrwritteo  by  bit  Nune,  nor  then  neither*  except  ihe 
u  an  housekeeper.  I  must  tie  this  gentleman  close  to 
the  argument ;  for  if  he  had  not  actually  bis  fit  upon  him, 
there  is  nothing  courageous  in  the  thing,  nor  does  it  make 
for  his  purpose,  nor  are  they  heroick  verses. 

"**  The  point  of  being  merry  ai  ihe  hour  rf  death  is  a 
matter  that  ought  to  ht  settled  by  Divines ;  but  tlie  pub* 
lisher  of  the  Philological  Essay  produces  his  chief  autho* 
rities  from  Lucretius,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  Mr. 
John  Dryden,  wlio  were  gentlemen* that  did  not  think 
themselves  obliged  to  prove  all  they  said,  or  else  proved 
their  assertions  by  saying  or  swearing  they  were  all  fools 
that  believed  in  the  contrary.  If  it  be  absolutely  neces« 
sary  that  a  man  should  be  facetious  at  his  death,  it  would 
be  very  well,  if  these  gentlemen.  Monsieur  D[eslandes] 
and  Mr.  B[oyer],  would  repent  betimes,  and  not  trust  to 
a  death-bed  ingenuity.  By  what  has  appeared  hitherto, 
they  have  only  raised  our  longing  to  see  their  posthumoui 
works. 

**  The  author  of  Poeia  rusiUaniis  liUeraium  Otium  is  but 
a  mere  phraseologist ;  the  philological  publisher  is  but  a 
translator;  but  I  expected  better  usage  from  Mr.  Abel 
Roper,  [the  publisher  of  The  Postboy,]  who  is  an 
original." 

I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  by  whom  this  pass^e 
is  quoted,  as  a  proof  of  our  author's  irreligion  and  levity 
in  the  hour  of  death ;  but  the  remarker,  as  well  as  the 
bishop,  were  certainly  under  a  misapprehension ;  for  the 
only  ground  for  such  a  charge,  which  is  found  in  Des- 
)andes*  work,  is,  Dryden's  version  of  certain  passages  of 
Lucretius  being  quoted  in  it. 

Andr^- Francois  Boureau  Oeslandcs  was  born  in  Pon- 
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Opinions  with  which  he  had  no  other  concern  than 
that  of  clothing  them  with  English  verse*  Bishop 
Tanner^  then  a  young  mah^  residing  chiefly  at 
OxfonJy  also  speaks  of  him  very  imcharitably.* 
But  these  vague  and  unsupported  censures  must 
yield  to  his  own  declarations^  confirmed  by  the 
general  probity  of  his  life^^  and  the  testimony  of 

dichery,  in  16901  and  came  to  London  in  1713,  where  he 
was  seized  with  the  small  pox.  He  iii  that  year  published 
in  London  his  UtUraiumOtium^  in  which  he  has  very  suc« 
ccssfully  imitated  Catullus;  and  had  previously  printed 
at  ?9X\%-^RtJUxions  surks  grandsJicmmes  qui  sani  mcris  en 
plaisantafitt  the  work  here  alluded  to»  which  was  Irani* 
lated  by  A.  Boyer.  Me  afterwards  went  to  Francet  where 
he  resided  many  years;  and,  ajfter  having  published  his 
Travels  into  England/(  17171  1 2mo.)  VAri  de  se  desen^ 
nuyer^  and  various  works  of  a  similar  irreligious  tendency 
with  that  reprobated  in  The  Guardian,  he  died  at  Paris 
in  17  j7>  His  friends  boasted  that  he  persevered  in  infi« 
delity  to  the  last ;  as  a  proof  of  which  they  preserved  the 
following  despicable  verses,  written  a  short  time  before 
hii  death: 

.   **  Doux  sommeil,  dernier  terme, 
**  Que  Ic  sage  attend  sans  eflroi ; 
*'  Je  vcrrai  d*un  oeil  ferme 
**  Tout  passer,  tout  sVnfuir  de  moi.** 
'  In  a  letter^  from  which  an  extract  will  be  found  in  i 
subsequent  page. 

9  In  the  Preface  to  Tyranmicr  Love^  1670,  having 
observed  that  he  had  been  charged  by  some  ignorant  or  ma* 
licious  persons  with  ptofaneness  and  irreligion»'  for  hav* 
ing  produced  .the  .character,  of  Maximin;  after  vindU 
eating  himself  from  this  accusation,,  he  adds—***  This, 
reader,  ta  what  I  owed  to  my  just  detence,  ind  tlie  due 
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Iw  |»ot  IdBMOBMa  I  fiooi  «vkkli  ft  any  be  col* 
kcted^  that  the  fivtitude  and  ictigiuitioli  which  he 
disph|tdiii  hn  hstmoaacatt  mat  At  effect  of 
ftligioiB  principkii  a  pafect  coovictioa  of  die 
truths  cfChmdimity^  iii4  an  humUe  hope  of  he^ 
ing  miufe  paxtaka  oif  a  bksaed  immor^ 

reverence  of  tka  re^gion  which  I  profefi«  to  which  all 
men  who  desire  to  he  esteemed  good  or  honesty  aie 
obliged*  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  occasion  to  write 
more  largely  on  this  subject,  because  I  am  already  fasti* 
Bed  •  •  •  by  the  witneu  of  my  own  conscience,  wbich 
abhors  the  thought  of  such  a  crime ;  to  wbich  I  ask  leave 
to  add  my  outward  conversation,  which  shall  never  be 
justly  uxed  with  the  note  of  atheism  or  profaneneu.'' 
Again,  in  his  Letter  to  Dennis,  in  Maorch.  i693.4  - 
^  We  poor  poets  militam  (to  use  Mr*  Cowley^s  ex« 
preubn.)  are  at  the  mercy  of  wretched  scriblers ;  and 
when  they  cannot  fasten  upon  our  verses,  they  fall  upon 
our  morals,  our  principles  of  state  and  religion.  For  my 
principles  of  religion.  I  will  not  justify  them  to  you :  I 
know,  yours  are  far  different.  For  the  same  reason,  t 
shall  say  nothing  of  my  principles  of  state.  I  believe 
you  in  yours  follow  the  dictates  of  your  reason,  as  I  in 
mine  do  those  of  ray  conscience.  If  I  thought  myself  in 
an  errour.  I  would  retract  it,  I  am  sure  that  I  suffer  for 
them ;  and  Milton  makes  even  the  Devil  say.  that  no 
creature  is  in  love  with  pain. — For  mymorals  betwixt 
man  and  man.  I  am  not  to  be  my  own  judge.  I  appeal 
to  the  world,  if  I  have  deceived  or  defrauded  any  man ; 
and  for  my  private  conversation,  they  who  see  me  every 
day  can  be  the  best  witnesses,  whether  or  no  it  be  blame* 
less  and  inoffensive.  Hitherto  I  have  no  reason  to  com* 
plain  that  men  ol  either  party  shun  my  company." 
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A  (Ait  accofunt  tif  the  funeral  of  this  great 
poet  having  been  circulated  and  believed  for  near 
seventy  years,  it  b  become  necessary  minutely  tb 
examine  and  refute  iu  It  first  made  its  ap(>ear^ 
ance  thirty  years  after  Dryden*s  death,  in  some 
Memoirs  of  Congreve,  published  by  Curll,  and 
ascribed  by  him  to  Charles  Wilson,  Esq., '  pro* 
bably  a  fictitious  person :  but  the  original  fa« 
bricator  of  this  curious  tissue  of  falshood  was 
Mrsi  Elizabeth  Thomas,  a  gentlewoman  of  good 
birth,  and  some  talents,  who  had  become  ac« 
quainted  with  our  author  about  six  months  be- 
jfore  his  death,  and  had  been  honoured  by  him 
with  the  titk  of  Corinna,*  and  with  three  let- 
ters, which  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  From 
her  nativity  now  before  me,  which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  cast  by  Dryden^s  order,  it  appears,  that 
she  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  August,  l675  ;  and 
being  in  London  at  the  time-of  hb  death,  she  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances respecting  his  last  ilhiess  and  his  funeral,  to 

'  The  writer  perhaps  was  Oldmtxon.  These  Mcmoirt 
are  dedicated  to  his  patron,  George  Ducket »  Esq. 

*  She  appears  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Dr)*dcn 
in  Novembeff  1699*  in  consequence  of  sending  htm  some 
bf  he?  Verses  for  his  perusal.  In  a  letter  written  to  her 
in  thai  tnonth,  he  lays-^**  Since  you  do  me  tlie  favour  to 
desire  a  name  from  me,  uke  tluit  of  Corinna,  if  you 
pleats  I  I  mean  not  the  lady  with  whom  Ovid  was  in 
love,  but  the  famous.  Theban  poetess,  who  overcame 
Pindar  five  timesi  as  Historians  tell  os.*' 
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which  the  notice  tnd  counteiuuice  that  he  b^ 
shewn  her^woddnitundljr  draw  horattentioiL  Sb^ 
did  not  theftfbce  exhibit  to  the  worid  diis  spurioi^ 
tile  from  ignorance  or  errour^  but  mth  a  fiiU  an^ 
perfect  consdousness  that  every  part  of  her  pAm^^ 
don  was  £dse.   Tlie  only  excuse  that  can  be  msder^ 
for  her  is^  that  at  the  time  of  writing  it  she  was  i 
the  Fleet  Prison^  in  great  poverty  and  dis 
and  that  she  was  induced  probably  by  some 
sum  of  money  to  furnish  Curll  with  this  fictitioui  ■  M 
narrative.'     But  however  light  and  venial 


<  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas  was  the  daughter  of  Emina- 
Duel  Thomas*  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister  a 
Law,  who  died  when  she  was  an  infant.  Her  mother,, 
according  to  her  own  account,  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Osborne,  Esq.,  of  Sittingbourne,  in  Kent. 

In  some  Memoirs  of  her  Life,  written  by  herself,  ami 
published  by  Curll  in  the  year  S73t,  are  the  following 
curious  circumstances.     Her  father  was  so  affluent,  that  he 
kept  his  chariot !  [not  long  after  the  Restoration !]   The 
pall  at  his  funeral,  in  1677,  ^^  supported  by  **  six  rigid 
konouraUes  ;"  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  mourning  rings.   . 
of  aoi.  each,  were  given  away  on  that  occasion.«-Wheu 
she  was  an  infant,  she  never  could  endure  to  lie  in  a  ^ 
cradle. — After  the  death  of  Lady  Henrietta  Wcntworth, 
[1686,]  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Wentworth  [unluckily^ 
there  was  no  such  person,  though  there  might  have  beei*- 
a  Countess  Dowager  of  Cleavcland,  Lady  Hehrietia'^ 
^raitiZ-mother,  and  there  was  Lady  Wentworth,  her  mo-' 
ther,]  having,  as  she  said,  lost  her  ckild^  offered  to  lak^ 
Elizabeth  Thomas  into  her  house,  and  to  educate  and  pr«>* 
vide  for  her ;  to  which  her  mother  refused  to  conKnt* 
The  Countess,  resenting  this  refusal,would  never  afterward* 
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dIeacM  aaj  uppeu  to  the  dealers  in  fiction,  man- 
lund  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  ^-alue  of 

MC  either  of  them;  and  "dying  in  afao  ytars,  lfft£.\i09 
ftr  annum  inhritante  at  Supnry,  to  htr  tkambermaid." 

Philadelphat  Ltdy  Wentwoith.  Ltdy  of  the  manor  of 
Stepney.  1  find,  died  in  April,  1696,  im  years  after  her 
daughter,  (the  celebrated  Lady  Henrietta  Wcntworih, 
Baroneti  of  Nettleitcd,  and  miitreu  of  the  Duke  of  Mon' 
mouth,)  for  whom  the  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected 
in  the  church  of  Tuddington,  in  Bedfordshire,  of  not  lest 
iban/'.a,ooo  value;  which,  by  the  neglect  of  those  to 
whom  the  Eurl  of  Cleaveland'i  estate  has  since  devolved* 
i*  now  hastening  fait  to  decay.  Her  will,  which  was  . 
made  April  1,  1696,  and  proved,  May  4,  following,  (pR. 
Orr.  Etond,  qu.  84,)  contains  no  such  devise  ai  that 
above  mentioned.  She  bequeathed  about /'.io,oM  in 
l^aciet  to  various  noble  relations  and  friends ;  /'.too 
to  her  servant,  Mrs.  Mary  Fanningkam,  and  /'.330  to 
other  servant! ;  and  she  made  her  executors.  Sir  Robert 
Howard  and  two  other  gentlemen,  her  residuary-  legatees.  . 
By  her  will  she  confirmed,  and  appropriated  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of,  certain  legacies  bequeathed  by  her  daugh> 
ter ;  among  which  wu,  an  annuity  of  j^.ioo  for  her  life, "  to 
Hxt-Flanningham,"  who  probably  haid  Been  Lady  Henrietta 
Wcntwonh's  servant,  and  was  the  same  person  to  whom 
she  herself  bequeathed  /'•soo,  though,  prrhapi,  by  a 
mistake  in  the  tranicript  of  this  will,  there  is  a  slight 
variation  in  the  names.— Here  we  have  the  germ  of  Mrs. 
Thomases  fiction. 

Her  mother,  tn  1684,  retiring  with  her  daughter,  for 
cheapness,  to  tome  pUce  in  Surrey,  [she  does  not  tell  us^ 
where,]  became  acquainted  wkh  Dr,  Olisson,  [an  eminent ' 
physician,]  then  (u  the  inftnnis  us)  "war  a  ktnJrtd 
ywt  9/tgt,"  At  hit  last  visit  to  tbeint  this  gentliiDan 
TOL.  I.  a  a 
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iotegritj  ud  truth,  m  all  humaa  dealinfgi^  not  to 
hold  the  whole  tribe  of  impoiton  tnd  forgqn  of 


having driwa  on  ^apmr^rich  S^msk UaiJUr glaveSt 
iwAossed  am  the  hacks  aad  taps  wUh  gaU  emkraUerj^  aai 
Jfiofiti  foani  wik  gaUplaU^*'  he  wai  asked  their  hiitofy ; 
as  **  he  teemed  to  touch  them  with  particular  respcdt.** 
*'  I  do  so,'*  returned  he ;  **  for  the  last  time  I  had  the  honour 
of  approachmg  my  mistreu.  Queen  Elizabeth,  shefyUd 
ikemjfram  ker  awm  royal  kandi^  saying-—*  Here^  Glisson, 
»Air  ikemfor  my  sake:*  I  have  done  so  with  veneration, and 
never  drew  them  on,  but  when  I  had  a  mind  to  honour 
those  whom  I  visit,  as  I  now  do  you :  and  since  thou 
lovest  tlie  memory  of  my  royal  mistress,  take  them,  snd 
preserve  them  carefully,  when  I  am  gone  I— Too  true  a 
prediction  I  he  went  home,  and  tHedin  a  few  days  P* 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Corinna  had  a  good 
^ag  memory;  for  Dr.  Francis  Glisson,  a  celebrated 
physician  and  anatomist  in  the  last  century,  (the  penoa 
here  meant,)  died  in  the  year  1677,  at  which  time  she 
was  just  two  years  old;  but  if  we  allow  the  speech 
which  she  lias  with  great  precision  given  as  his,  to  have 
come  to  her  by  relation  from  her  mother,  then  we  are 
cmly  to  suppose  that  the  Doctor  made  it  seven  years  after 
he  was  dead.  **  Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  be* 
hind ;"  for  Dr.  Glisson,  when  he  died,  being  in  truth  just 
eighty,  (and  not  near  one  hundred,  as  she  chose  to  repre* 
sent  him,)  must  have  been  bom  in  1597,  and  consequently 
in  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  only  Jive  years 
old.  Here  then  we  have  an  account  of  a  very  extra* 
ordinary  phenomenon,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
curious  collectors  of  rarities ;«— a  pair  of  gloves  of  so 
accommodating  a  nature,  that  in  spite  of  their  stiffened 
high  tops,  they  not  only  equally  suited  either  sex,  but  by 
a  peculiar  powcir  of  expansion  and  contraction  exactly 


. 
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etttf  kltfd  in  abhorrence  l  and  however  they  may 
be  elated  by  the  praise  of  ingenuity^  or  the  profits 

fitted  t  boy  of  five  yeatfrs  oldi  a  Queen  of  seventy,  and  an 
old  pby tictafn  of  eighty*  Ai  they  are  probably  yet  forth^ 
comingi  the  repreientatives  of  thil  lady  cannot  do  bettef 
than  present  them  to  the  gcntleitian,  wh0|  we  were  f^ 
qiicntty  asiured  lOme  time  lince,  wai  posseiled  of  a  euri* 
out  ivhoUMnglh  perltial  of  oUr  great  d^amatick  poet ;  as 
by  an  eaiy  tr^mition  he  ma^  convert  them  tmo  Shak- 
spkAri^s  oloves  t  with  neither  of  whith  inestimable  trea* 
suren,  though  long  and  fofidiy  expectedi  have  the  eyes  of ' 
the  sUady  BfiLtayiRS  in  this  kind  of  tfumpery  yd  been 
gratified^ 

In  these  extraordinary  Meihoirs  we  are  nestt  presented 
^th  the  history  of  a  chemical  quack,  whom  the  writer  calls 
Dr.  Quibus ;  whOi  being  reduced  to  poverty,  poisoned 
Umself  **  with  so  itrotig  a  corrosive,"  that  '*  in  a  fcW 
Iiours  his  belly  burst,  and  his  bowels  gushed  out/^— i 
««  Thus  (adds  Corihna)  ended  ihe  life  of  a  poor  wreteh 
aifl^r  the  most  ixtfudating  J&tcuf^^  who  had  ruined  many 
without  benefit  to  himself."  We  shall  hereafter  find  the ' 
Very  same  tkctuaaHng  Mcwts  tormenting  our  author  ill* 
his  last  moments. 

Mrs.  Thomases  mother  died  in  JanUai^,  1718-19 ;  and 
a  Mr.  Richard  Gwinnct,  who  had  promised  to  marry  her^ 
having  died  about  fWo  years  before,  and  by  his  will  be*' 
(|ucathed  to  her,  as  she  states,  %\it  hui^dred  pounds,  she  wai 
involved  i^  a  lawsuit  for  this  sum.   'fhoUgh  she  prevailed 
irt  this  suit,  she  received,  (she  say^O  at  (he  end  of  leveraf 
y^ars,  ohtyjf.ai3  '^*  ^*t  *^  *>^  ^7V*  ^*rtg  utterly 
destitute,  she  vhai  Aro^H  into  thl^  Fleets   Probably,  while* 
the  was  confined  there,  she  sbld  Co  Curlf,  the  bookselteft' 
a  parcel  of  I^ope*t  Letters  td  H€tixf  CMhTwelU  Esq./ 
whick  she  had  by  ionMf  nfteahs  proeured  from  tttat  geii« 
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of  lucceitful  fnuid,  detection*  and  disgrace  wUl 
assuredly  at  last  overtake  them. 

tkmttiy  with  whom  the  appears  to  have  been  intimately 
acquainted.    Ciirll»  in  his  Key  to.  the  Dunciad,  I7a8t 
sayi 9  that  Mr.  Cromwell  gmc  them  to  her ;  but  in  a  note . 
on  that  poem«  in  17891  (Book  ii.  K  66,  **  Which  Curirs 
Corinna^**  &c*)  Pope  thus  represents  thi»  transaction : 

**  Thii  name*  [Corinna,]  it  seems,  was  taken  by  one 
Mrs.  T[homas9]  who  procured  some  private  leuers  of  Mr. 
Pope's  while  almost  a  hoy.  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  and  sM 
them,  without  the  consent  of  aiker  of  those  gentlemen, 
toCurll,  who  printed  them  in  tamo,  in  1787*  He  lias 
discovered  her  to  be  the  publislier,  in  bis  Key,  p.  11. 
BiU  our  po€l  had  no  thought  rf  reflecting  on  her  in  this 
passage  i  on  the  contrary .  he  has  been  informed  she  is  a  deceni 
woman,  and  in  misfortunes.  We  only  take  this  opportu* 
nity,*'  &c.— The  words  in  lulicks  were  omitted  by  Popct 
in  the  subsequent  editions ;  probably  in  consequence  of 
Curll's  informing  him  in  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of 
her  Letters  and  Memoirs,  printed  in  1731,  (under  the 
title  of  Py  LADES  and  Corxnna,)  that  she  was  the  author 
of  an  abusive  pamphlet  against  him,  entitled  **  Codrus, 
or  the  DUNCiAD  Dissected,"  which  she  published  in  i7a8» 
under  tlie  name  of  **  Mr.  Phillips.*' 
,  For  some  years  after  the  death  of  Dryden,  she  appears 
to  have  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  his  family  and 
relations ;  for  she  addressed  a  letter  and  a  paper  of  verses 
to  his  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Creed,  on  the  death  of  her 
daughter  Jemima,  who,  I  find  from  a  MS.  document  now 
before  me,  was  buried  atTichmarsh  in  February,  i70j-6. 
—Her  scheme,  however,  of  gaining  some  money  by  a 
fictitious  account  of  Dryden's  funeral,  seems  to  have 
been  formed  on  her  being  confined  in  the  Fleet  in  1787 
(if  not  before) ;  and  probably  it  was  then  put  into  Curll's 
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This  unfortunate  woman^  it  appears  from  her 
pwn  account^  was  put  into  the  Fleet  in  the  year 

hands,  though  he  did  not  think  proper  to  produce  it  till 
three  years  afterwards;  in  the  Memoirs  of  Congreve. 
This  may  be  collected  from  a  slight  circumstance.  In  i 
poem  on  our  author's  death,  which  she  wrote  immedi^ 
ately  after  that  event,  (for  it  appeared  in  the  Collection 
entitled  Luctus  Britannici,  published  on  that  occuion* 
in  June,  1700,)  are  the  following  lines : 

# 

**  But  ah  I  Britannia,  thou  complain*st  too  late ; 
"  There*s  no  reversing  the  decrees  of  fate. 
**  In  vain  we  sigh,  in  vain,  alas !  we  mourn, 
••  Th*  illustrious  poet  never  will  return  :— 
**  All  like  himself  he  died;  so  calm^  so/ret^ 
**  As  none  could  equals  but  his  Emily,** 

In  17271  she  printed  the  second  edition  of  her  Poems,  in 
which  this  on  Drydcn  is  introduced ;  but  having  then 
probably  written  the  narrative  which  will  be  found  in  a 
following  page,  in  which  she  represents  him  as  dying  in 
excruciating  dolours^  she  very  prudently  omitted  the  last 
couplet  above  quoted,  with  which  these  dolours  were 
completely  at  variance. 

According  to  her  own  account,  she  was  put  into  the 
Fleet  in  1797.  Under  an  Act  of  Insolvency,  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  her  release,  in  June  1789 1  but  in  conse^ 
qucnce  of  her  extreme  indigence,  she  remained  in  con« 
fincment  till  near  the  middle  of  the  next  year,  u  appears 
from  the  following  original  letter,  written  by  her  in  a  very 
neat  hand,  which  was  found  in  a  presentation  copy  of  her 
volume  of  Poems,  purchased  a  few  years  ago  by  my  friend 
Mr*  Bindley*  It  has  no  superscription,  but  was  probably 
addressed  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls  f 
Vour  Honour  being  the  appropriate  address  to  the  person 
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lj^7»  where  she  contHwe4  till  ncir  the  tiinrof 
her  deiuh  in  ^ebnuuryi  )730f31  {  for  tluHigh  to 

(lling  than  high  oflBce.  In  part  of  the  preceding  centiury 
lipblemea  were  iddreiied  by  tl»t  title ;  but  that  mode  ot 
addreu,  it  the  time  ibis  letter  wat  writteo,  wai  wboUy  ob« 
aolete.  b  however  might  have  heea  4irecied  to  the  loa 
of  a  Peer. 


M 


May  it  please  your  Honour* 
That  the  most  unfortunate  of  her  sex  presumes  to 
lay  her  little  oflering  at  your  feet ;  which*  having  b^n 
accepted  by  Majesty,  [her  volume  of  Poems  in  ij^j  wat 
dedicated  to  Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  at  this  tjpie 
become  Queen,]  she  flatters  her  selfe,  may  aflbrd  your 
Honour,  at  a  leisure  hour,  some  entertainment  also. 

**  She  begs  leave  to  lay  her  unhappy  case  before  your 
Honour's  charitable  consideration,  liaving  bin  deprived 
of  a  competent  fortune  by  an  unjuu  executor,  [George 
Gwinnet,  the  elder,]  who  carried  her  through  Civil  and 
Common  Law,  Chancery,  and  the  House  of  Lords ;  till 
length  of  time  consumed  the  profits  of  the  suit,  and  she 
was  landed  in  a  prison;  where,  for  several  years,  she 
bas  suffered  more  than  thought  can  conceive,  or  words 
express.  And  tho'  she  received  liberty  by  the  gracious 
Act  in  July  session,  has  languished  here  ever  since  under 
cxtream  sickness  and  want,  being  so  destitute  of  all  ne« 
cessaries,  that  she  is  not  able  to  go  through  the  streets, 
much  less  can  she  hope  to  get  into  any  business,  for  the 
support  of  life,  without  a  few  modest  fig-leaves  to  cover 
her;  which  having  no  means  to  raise,  nor  friend  or 
relation  living,  she  is  compelled  to  claim  an  author's 
right,-— of  presenting  her  book ;  a  method  she  little  thought 
to  have  used,  and  is  ashamed  to  own  now  :  but  who,  oh ! 
who,  can  blame  a  drowning  wretch,  for  laying  hold  of  any 
branch  ? 
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Act  of  Insolvency  was  passed  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  1729,  from  inability^  probably^  to  pay  the 
gaoler*s  fees,  she  was  confined  for  near  a  year  after* 
wards.  While  she  was  in  the  Fleets  she  sent  a 
long  letter  to  the  pretended  author  of  Congreve> 
'.,  dated  May  ISth^  1729 ;  and  afterwards  two 


**  There  are  but  two  volumes  left  of  the  whole  itnpreu 
•ion,  which  the  has  bought  at  shop  pricci  (as  in  the  title* 
page»)  and  is  her  whole  stock  to  begin  the  world*  She 
implores  your  Honour*s  acceptance  of  one,  and  favour- 
able answer  by  the  bearer,  towards  enabling  a  poor  bird, 
let  out  of  a  cage,  to  pick  up  its  daily  food ;  which  charity 
will  sure  find  an  eternal  reward ;  and  that  it  mav,  shall 
be  the  constant  prayer  of 

••  Your  Hon** 

**  Most  obedient,  and 
••  Fkri  Prison,  "  Devoted  Servant, 

AprU  16M,  1730.  **  £•  Thomas. 

*'  That  your  Honour  may  not  think  your  compassion 
abused  by  an  idle  creature,  accustomed  to  this  practice,  I 
have  sent  by  the  bearer  some  vouchers,  being  attested 
copies  of  the  originals,  laid  before  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Mr.  Jodrell,  late  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  knew  my 
parents,  before  I  was  bom,  and  my  selfe  ever  since ;  and 
with  his  son  the  Counsellor,  still  living,  had  the  bounty 
to  act  for  me  during  the  whole  ten  years'  luit,  without 
accepting  one  fee*'* 

This  unfortunate  woman,  after  her  release  from  impri- 
sonment, took  a  lodging  in  Fleet-street,  where  she  died 
a  few  months  afterwards,  February  3,  1730*31,  and  wan 
buried  in  St.  Bride's  church-yard,  at  the  expence  ol 
Margaret,  Lady  Delawar,  to  whotn  some  occasional 
verses  in  her  volume  of  poems  ait  addressed. 
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other  letters^  on  the  l6th  ud  18th  of  June  t  con- 
tainingy  amidst  a  curious  mixture  of  troth  and 
falsehoodythe  following  account  of  Drydcn^s  iunerali 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  hb  biographers,  and 
obtained  credit  for  ;dx>ve  half  a  century. 

'<  On  the  Wednesday  morning  following,  bemg 
May-Day,  1700,  under  the  most  excraciating 
dolours,^  he  died.  Dr.  Sprat,  then  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  sent  on  the  Thursday  to  Lady  Elza- 
beth,  that  he  would  make  a  present  of  the  ground, 
wliich  was  ^.40.'  with  all  the  other  Abbey-feeSi 
to  his  deceased  friend.^    Lord  Halifax^  sent  also 

^  Unluckily  this  lady,  in  a  poem  on  our  author's  death, 
published  a  few  weeks  after  that  event,  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent account.  See  the  verses  quoted  from  it— **ilV 
hie  kimsdf  he  died/'  &c.  in  p.  353,  n.  Her  first  ac- 
count doubtless  was  the  truth,  for  it  corresponds  with  that 
given  by  Mrs.  Creed.  Corinna,  when  she  introduced 
these  excruciating  dolours t  forgot,  or  did  not  know,  that  a 
mortification  is  attended  with  no  pain. 

The  poem  containing  the  couplet  above  referred  to,  is 
found  in  LucTUS  Britannici,  1700,  p.  13,  where  it  u 
printed  anonymously,  being  only  said  to  be  written  by  a 
young  lady:  but  it  is  ascertained  to  be  the  production  of 
Mrs.  Thomas,  by  being  also  found  in  her  Poems,  pub- 
lished by  herself  in  8vo.  in  1727. 

<  This  probably  was  set  down  at  random,  the  wkolt  of 
the  fees  for  interment  only,  independent  of  the  ground 
which  may  be  required  for  a  monument,  not  amounting,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  to  more  than  this  sum. 

^  Sprat  was  not  Dryden's  friend ;  on  the  contrary  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Martin  ClilTord,  who  is  supposed  to 
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to  my  Lady  and  Mr,  Charles^  that  if  they  would 
give  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden,  he  would 
inter  him  with  a  private  gentleman*8  funeral^  and 
afterwards  bestow  ^v^  hmidred  pounds  on  a  monu- 
ment in  the  Abbey ;  whichi  as  they  had  no  reason 
to  refiise,  they  accepted.  On  the  Saturday  foU 
lowing*  the  company  came;  the  corpse  was  put  into 
a  velvet  hearse,  and  eighteen  fnouming  coaches  filled 
with  company  attending.  When,  just  before  they 
began  to  move,  Lord  Jeflferies,  with  some  of  his 
rakish  companions,  coming  by,  in  wine,  asked 
whose  funeral  ?  And  being  told,  ^  What  V  cries 
he, '  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  and  orna« 

*  ment  of  the  nation,  be  buried  after  this  private 
<  manner  ?  No,  Gentlemeh  1  let  all  that  loved  Mr. 
'  Dryden,  and  honour  his  memory,  alight,  and  join 
'  with  me  in  gaining  my  Lady*s  consent,  to  let  me 

*  have  the  honour  of  his  interment,  which  shall  be 
'  after  another  manner  than  this;  and  I  will  bestow 

*  a  thotisand  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey 
'for  him.*  The  gentlemen  in  the  coaches,  not 
knowing  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochestefs  favour,  not 
of  Lord  Halifax*8  generous   designi  (these  two 


have  assisted  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  writing  The 

Rehearsal. 

.  ^  He  was  pnty  Mr.  Montague,  in  Mayi  1700.    dn  the 

13th  of  December  in  that  yearf  he  was  created  Baroi| 

Halifax ;  and  in  1714  obtained  an  EaHdom. 

'  The  body  was  .firit  carried  from  his  own  house  for 
interment,  on  Friday  morning;  as  appears  from  the  order 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  will  be  inserted  in  its 
proper  place. 
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noblt  qpiritt  baTing»  out  of  reqpea  to  fhc  tumiy^ 
cnjciiied  Lady  Elsabeth  and  her  loa  to  keep  thdr 
ikvour  coQceiled  to  the  worlds  and  let  it  pasa  for 
her  own  expence,  <cc.)  readily  a»m  aui  of  iJU 
^M^jkfy  and  attended  Lord  Jefferies  up  to  the  Udy*i 
bed-side^*  who  was  then  tick.  He  repeated  the 
purport  of  what  he  had  before  said ;  but  she  abso- 
lutely  refusing,  he  fell  on  his  koees^  vowir^  never 
to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted.^  TkirtUofth 
€imtp<mjf  by  his  deure,  kneeled  also.  She  being 
naturally  of  a  timorous  disposition^  ;ind  then  under 
»  sudden  surprise^  fainted  away.  As  soon  as  site 
recovered  her  speech^  she  cried^  ^  No,  no.*— 
« Enough,  gentlemen/  (replied  he^  rising  briskly ;) 
my  Lady  is  very  good ;  she  says«^Go,  go.  She 
repeated  her  former  words  with  all  her  strength, 
but  alas,  in  vain  I  her  feeble  voice  was  lost  in  their 
acclamalimis  of  joy ;  and  Lord  JefTeries  ordered  the 
hearseman  to  carry  the  corpse  to  Russeirs^  an  un« 
dertaker  in  Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there^  till  he 
sent  orders  for  the  embalment,  which,  he  added, 
should  be  after  the  royal  manner.  His  directions 
were  obeyed ;  the  company  dispersed ;  and  Lady 
Elzabeth  and  Mr.  Charles  remuned  inconsolable. 

9  This  lively  laily  has  already  said,  that  the  company 
filled  eighteen  mourning  coaches :  so  we  have  here  seventy^ 
two  persons^  kneeling^  in  a  bedchamber,  the  dimensions  of 
I  which  were  probably  about  eighteen  feet  by  fourteen. 

*  Here  we  have  a  transcript  from  Clelia,  or  Pha« 
,  KAMOND«  or  some  other  of  the  Romances,  which  Corinna 
had  studied. 


^^Next  morning  Mr,  Charles  waited  on  Lord 
Ibli&x,  Uc.  to  excuie  his  mother  and  self^  by 
relating  the  real  truth :  but  neither  his  Lordship^ 
nor  the  Bishop,  would  admit  of  any  plea ;  espe- 
cially the  Utter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted^  th$ 
grtntnd  opened,  the  Choir  attending^  an  Anthem  ready 
set,  and  himself  waiting  for  some  hours,  without 
any  corpse  to  bury.  Russell^  after  three  days  expect-* 
$nce  of  orders  for  embalmentf^  without  receiving  any^ 
waits  on  Lord  Jeflferies ;  who,  pretending  ignorancq 
of  the  matter,  turned  it  ofF  with  an  ill-natured  jest, 
^ying-—^  Those  who  observed  the  orders  of  a 
dnmken  firolick,  deserved  no  better ;  that  he  re« 
membered  nothing  at  all  of  it,  and  he  might  do 
what  he  pleased  with  the  corpse/  On  this^  Mr. 
Russell  waits  on  Lady  Elzabeth  and  Mr.  Dryden  t 
hut  alas,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  answer.  The 
seasoi)  was  very  hot  t  the  deceased  had  lived  high^ 
and  fasti  and  being  corpulent,  and  abpunding 
with  gross  humours,  grew  very  offensive.  The 
Undertaker,  in  short,  threatened  to  bring  home  the 
corpse,  and  set  it  before  their  door.  It  cannot  be 
easily  imagined,  what  grief,  shame,  and  confimon 
seized  thb  unhappy  family.    They  begged  a  day*s 

'.  '  According  to  this  account^  Kutiell  waited  for  orders 
concerning  the  embalment  till  TuesJay.  the  7th  of  May ; 
but  from  a  letter  which  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
page,  it  appears,  that  the  body  had  be^n  embalmed  before 
Monday  t  probablyonPridayevemngiOrSatordiymorning, 
*  On  the  contrary,  he  was  fond  of  plain  things.  Sea 
his  Letters  to  Mrs,  Stewart, 
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fespitCi  vhich  wu  granted.  Mr.  Charies  wrtxe 
a  very  hamlsome  letter  to  Lord  Jeflfeiies/ who 
returned  it  widi  this  cool  answer—^  He  knew  no- 
thing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no 
more  about  it.  He  then  addressed  the  Lord  Ha* 
li&x  and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  were  both  too 
justly,  though  unhappily,  incensed,  to  do  any  thing 
in  it.  In  this  extreme  distress.  Dr.  Garth,  a  man 
who  entirely  loved  Mr.  Dry'den,  and  was  withal  a 
man  of  generosity  and  great  hununity,  sends  for 
the  corpse  to  the  College  of  Physicians,*  in  War- 
wick-Luie, and  proposed  ^ funeral hysuhs^ription^xxi 
which  himself  set  a  most  noble  example :  Mr; 
Wycherley,  and  several  others,  among  whom  must 
not  be  forgotten  Henry  Cromwell,  Esq^  Capt^ 
Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
Dryden^s  apothecary  and  intimate  friend,  (since  a 
Collegiate  physician,)  who  with  many  others  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  the  subscription ;  and  at 
last,  a  day,  about  three  weeis^  after  his  decease,  was 
appointed  for  the  interment  at  the  Abbey. 

^<  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin  oration 
over  the  corpse  at  the  College ;  but  the  audience 
being  numerous,  and  the  room  large,  it  was  requi- 
site the  orator  should  be  elevated,  that  he  might 
be  heard :  but  as  it  unluckily  happened,  there  was 

>     ^  Unluckily  for  this  narrative,  the  corpse  was  carried 
to  the  College  on  Friday  the  ihirj^  instead  of  Thursday 
the  eighth^  of  May,  as  here  stated. 
*  Thirteen  days  only. 
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nothing  at  hand  but  an  old  beer-harrel^^  which  the 
Doctor,  with  much  good-nature  mounted ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  oration,  beating  time  to  the  accent 
with  his  footy  the  head  broke  in^  and  hb  feet  sunk 
to  the  bottom ;  which  occasioned  the  maUcious 
report  of  his  enemies^  that  he  was  turned  a  tub- 
preacher.  However,  he  finished  the  oration  with 
a  superiour  grace  and  genius,  to  the  loud  acclama- 
tions of  mirth,  which  inspired  the  mixed  or  rather 
mob-auditors. 

<<  The  procession  began  to  move  1  a  numerous 
train  of  coaches  attended  the  hearse ;  but,  good 
God  !  in  what  disorder,  can  only  be  expressed  by 
a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  soon  after  published,  en- 
tided  Drydbn's  Funbral.'    At  last  the  corpse 

r 

....  I  • 

,  4  In  the  Theatre  of  the  College  of  Physicians  there  is 
t  rostrum  or  pulpiti  in  which  the  Harveatn,  Cronian,  and 
other  ^rations  are  always  spoken. 

<  This  is  the  natural  progress  of  fiction.    A  man  o( 
wit,  for  his  antusement,  or  to  gratify  his  malice,  sends 
abroad  a  luditrous  and  distorted  ^^r«/ account  of  the  last 
solemn  testimony  of  respect  paid  by  some  of  the  most  diitin- 
guished  characters  in  England,  to  one  of  its  greatest  poets. 
Thiity  years  afterwards,  ^  poor  authoress,  to  gain  a  few 
.  guineas,  founds  upon  it  an  tnlarged  fictitious  narrative ; 
and  in  a  few  years  more  the  two  accounts  are  received 
and  transrottfdl  into  all  the  books  of  English  biography 
as  imekisiar).    This  fertile  lady,  like  some  of  our  mo« 
dcm  fabricators,  seems  to  have  relied  on  the  indolence 
of  her  readers,  and  to  hive  been  persuaded  thtt  no  one 
would  uke  the  trouble  of  detetling  her  clumsy  inv<in- 
tiotts,  by  comparing  them  with  the  authentick  accounu  of 
the  period  referred  to. 
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airiTed  tt  the  Abbey,  which  w$$  all  imBgiui. 
No  ofgan  pUyed,  no  nthem  sung ;  only  ittpo  d 
the  mgmg  hoys  preceded  die  corpse,  who  sbng  an 
Ode  of  Horace,  with  each  a  amall  candle  in  tkev 
hand.  The  butchers  and  other  mob  broke  in,  like 
a  deluge^  so  that  only  about  eight  or  ten  gentlemeo 
could  get  admission ;  and  those  forced  to  cut  the 
way  with  their  drawn  swwds.  The  coffin  in  this 
disorder  was  let  down  into  Chaucer*s  grave,  with 
as  much  confusion,  and  as  little  ceremony,  as  was 
possible ;  every  one  glad  to  save  themselves  firom 
the  ^ntlemen*s  swordsy  or  the  clubs  of  the  mob. 
When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mn  Charles  sent  a 
challenge  to  Lord  JefTeries,  who  refusing  to  answer 
it,  he  sent  several  others,  and  went  often  himselfi 
but  could  neither  get  a  letter  delivered,  nor  ad- 
mittance to  speak  to  him ;  which  so  justly  incensed 
him,  that  he  resolved,  since  his  Lordship  refused 
to  answer  him  like  a  gentleman,  he  would  watch 
an  opportunity  to  meet  him,  and  fight  off  hand, 
though  with  all  the  rules  of  honour ;  which  his 
Lordship  hearmg,  left  the  town,  and  Mr.  Charles 
could  never  have  the  satisfafrtion  to  meet  him, 
though  he  sought  it,  till  his  death,  with  the  utmost 
application.  This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
and  surely  no  reflection  to  the  manes  of  this  great 


man. 
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^  The  audacity  of  this  woman  in  publishing  this  false 
and  ridiculous  account  of  Dryden*i  funeral,  al  a  time 
when  Southerne,  and  probably  many  others  who  bad 
walked  at  it,  were  yet  living,  might,  at  the  distance  of 
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li  is  this  Udy*s  narrative ;  which  she  manifestly 
td  on  a  passage  in  one  of  Farquhar^s  letters^^ 

^  years,  have  appeared  incredible,  if  Shakspeire, 

own  time,  had  not,  with  temporary  success,  been 

the  basis  of  a  still  more  absurd  and  more  auda« 

Sction. 

*his  passage  having  been  much  relied  on,  as  a  proof 

confusion  and  irregularity  of  Dryden*s  funeral,  I 
[tve  it  in  the  writer's  own  words : 
come  now  from  Mr.  Dryden's  funeral,  where  we 
1  Ode  in  Horace  sung,  instead  of  David's  Psalms  1 
;e  you  may  find,  that  we  don't  think  a  poet  worth 
ian  burial*  The  pomp  of  the  ceremony  was  a  kind 
psody,  and  fittcrt  I  think,  for  Hudibras,  than  him ; 
le  the  cavalcade  was  mostly  burlesque :  but  he  was 
raordif^ary  man,  and  buried  after  an  extraordinary 
n ;  for  I  do  believe  there  was  never  such  another 

seen.  The  oration,  indeed,  was  great  and  inge- 
worthy  the  subject,  and  like  the  author ;  whose  pre^ 
ions  can  reltore  the  living,  and  his  pen  embalm  the 
—And  so  much  for  Mr.  Dryden ;  whose  burial  was 
ime  as  hi|  life,  variety  and  not  of  a  piece  :-^lhe 
y  and  mob,  farce  and  heroicks ;  the  sublime  and 
lie  mix'd  in  a  piece  ;-^eat  Cleopatra  in  a  hackney 

te  again  we  find  truth  and  just  representation  sacru. 

to  the  smartness  of  amitheses  and  pointed  sentences. 

iftcr  all,  what  does  thil  amount  to  7   The  only  cir« 

tances  that  distinguished  Dryden's  funeral  from  any 

splendid  funeral,  were,  an  Ode  of  Horace  being 

a.Laiin  Oration  being  pronounced,  and  a  band  of 

:ians  preceding  the  procession,  and  pitying  raourtM 

ousick.     Whatever  ridicule  might  belong  to  the 

it  wu  confined  to  the  College  of  Physicians :  in  the 
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and  a  ludicrous  poem,  entitled  ^  A  DeacripdoQo( 
Mr.  Dryden*8  Funeral/*  f  which   was  piobsblj 

other  two  circmpitancet  there  if  i urely  nothing  to  cxcke 
kuighter.  From  Farquhar*t  statement,  who  would  noc 
suppose  that  one  of  David*s  Psalms  was  constantly  junf 
at  every  funeral  F  Tliisi  however,  was  only  thrown  in«  to 
introduce  the  remark  concerning  Christian  burial ;  from 
which  the  reader  is  led  to  another  misrepresentation,  and  to 
suppose,  contrary  to  the  truth,  that  the  usual  burial  service 
was  not  read  during  his  interment.— As  to  the  observation 
that  this  funeral  was  **y«//  tf  variety  and  moiofa  fiau 
quality  and  mob^*^  &c.  that  remark  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  other  great  funeral,  where  a  number  of  inferior 
persons  generally  attend,  partly  from  respect  to  the  de* 
ceased,  and  partly  from  curiosity.— -To  finish  the  pic* 
sure,  we  have  **  great  Cleopatra  in  a  hackney  coacb." 
The  name  of  Mrs.  Barry,  the  person  meant,  would  not 
have  answered  the  writer's  purpose :  but  she  was  hers 
only  in  her  private  capacity,  and  not  iu  the  dress  of  i 
tragedy  Queen ;  and,  when  this  circumstance  is  attended 
to,  the  ridicule  falls  pointless  to  the  ground. 

The  metropolis,  we  should  recollect,  was  at  this  time 
very  ill  paved ;  the  footways  inconvenient  and  incotn* 
moded  by  sign-posts ;  and  the  streets  leading  to  West* 
minster-Abbey  extremely  narrow :  some  confusion,  there* 
fore,  would  doubtless  arise,  while  so  large  a  cavalcade 
was  passing ;  which  was  probably  increased  by  the  mob 
crowding  in  great  numbers  to  see  and  join  in  the  pro* 
cession.— To  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  all  funend  pomp 
appears  ridiculous ;  but  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  a  nation  attending,  with  great  solemnity  and  proper 
respect,  the  remains  of  a  great  poet,  to  that  noble  Gothick 
edifice  where  the  ashes  of  their  Kings  and  Heroes  are 
deposited,  has  nothing  in  itself  ridiculous ;  nor  can  any 
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written  by  his  old  antagonist^  Tom  Brown^  and 
published  in  June^  1700.  Men  of  wit^  if  they 
can  but  amuse  the  fancy  by  pleasant  images  and  a 
lively  picturesque  relation^  it  b  well  known^  are 
seldom  very  solicitous  about  truth.  The  writer 
of  this  poem,  howeveri  has  rarely  advanced  any 
direct  falsehood ;  but,  with  a  view  of  depreciatiiig 
Dryden,  has  contented  himself  with  distorting  and 
disfiguring  all  the  honourable  circumstances  at^^ 
tending  the  last  tribute  of  respect  psdd  by  hit 
countrymen  to  that  great  poet,  in  such  a  manner 
as  must  have  completely  deceived  those  at  a  dis« 
tance  from  the  metropolisi  while  those  who  had 
been  present  at  the  ceremony  would  not  recognite 
in  this  ridiculous  and  sarcastick  misrepresentation 
any  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  truth.  In  most 
great  funerals,  persons  of  various  conditions  and 
ranks  of  life  are  assembled,  and  form  a  very  pro* 
nuscuous  train :  in  that  of  an  author,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  esteemed  by  some  of  the  highest 

mixture  of  mob«  or  of  the  various  classes  and  characters 
who  respected  the  deceased*  render  it,  what  Farquhar*  for 
the  emeruinment  of  the  lady  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  ad« 
dressed,  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  represent  it* 

•  ••  A  Description  of  Mr.  D— -n^s  Funeral,  a  poem,'' 
was  advertised  (as  then  published)  in  The  Postmak^ 
Saturday,  June  aai  1700.  A  second  edition  of  the  Same 
poem  appeared  on  the  89th  of  June.  The  original 
edition  ended  with  the  words-^flstV^r  dium^  In  a  third 
edition  enlarged,  which  was  published  on  tht  sM 
Augutt,  thirty*one  new  lines  were  added* 

TOL.  1.  bb    . 
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with  the  rtage^  and  the  aibordiiiate  ligentB  o^ 
tuie^  the  attoiduts  would  of  course  be  ttiU  more 
hetdogeneous;.  and  nqbles  and  a^tora,  physiciani 
and 'Statesmen,  poeta  and  divines^  actrcssea  and 
cridcksi  musicians  and  bookseUeni  town  wits  and 
country  cousinSp  would  be  found  blended  together. 
This,  dierefore,  is  the  chief  circumstance^  of  which 
the  writer  of  this  ludicrous  description  has  availed 
himself.  If  you  will  aUow  him  the  advantage  of  ex- 
aggeration  and  caricatuie,  and  permit  him  only  to 
place  a  duchess  and  a  chambermaid  in  the  same 
coach,  he  asks  no  more ;  his  work  is  then  easily 
performed ;  and  if  you  will  but  laugh  with  him, 
he  it  sufficiemlv  rewarded.*    To  elevate  and  sur. 


*  The  following  lines  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this 
artifice: 

• 

;  **  Before  the  hearse  the  mourning  hautboys  go, 

**  And  screech  a  dismal  sound  of  grief  and  woe : 

**  More  dismal  notes  from  bogtrotters  may  fall» 

**  More  dismal  plaints  at  Irish  funeral ; 
'  **  But  no  such  floods  of  tears  e*er  $topp*d  our  tide, 

**  Since  Charles,  the  Martyr  and  the  Monarch,  died.-* 

**  The  decency  and  order  first  describe, 

^  Without  regard  to  either  sex  or  tribe. 

**  The  sable  coaches  lead  the  dismal  van, 
*  ••  But  by  their  side,  I  think,  few  footmen  ran ; 

**  Nor  needed  these ;  the  rabble  fill  the  streets, 
'  **  And  mob  with  mob  in  great  disorder  meets. 

**  See  next  the  coaches,  how  they  are  accouter*d,. 

*'  Both  in  the'insidc,  eke  ^d  on  the  outward : 


prise  the  reftdef,  Mn.  Tkomai  thought  it  eitpedient 
to  go  much  further  i  and  to  authenticate  her  lie- 
eount  by  the  minuteness  and  particularity  of  CiN 
cumstantiai  falsehood. 

The  plain  and  simple  fiict,  however^  on  which 
she  tonstructed  her  nartativei  was  this.  Dtydeili 
as  has  been  already  mentionedi  expired  oh  WM^ 
nesday  morning,  the  first  of  May.'  Having  died 
of  a  gangrene^  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  b« 
buried  speedily  i  and  accordingly^  two  days  afbtf^ 


••  One  p^-  "'y  iparki  one  sound  as  my  roachi 

**  One  poet  and  two  fidlers  in  a  coach  : 

**  The  pUyhouse  drab,  that  beats  the  beggar's  busbt 

**  By  every  body  kiss'd«  good  truth,»-but  such  is 
**  Now  her  good  fate«  to  ride  ttntk  Mistnss  Duckiss. 
•*  Was  e*et  immortal  poet  thus  buffbon*d  7 
**  In  a  long  line  of  coaches  thul  lampoon'd  I 
"  A  man  with  gout  and  stone  quite  wearied, 
*'  Would  rather  livei  thatt  thus  be  buried." 
*  The  PosraoYi  on  the  following  Tuesday,  May  71 
1700,  thus  announces  the  honourl  then  intended  to  bo 
paid  to  the  deceased  poet : 

'*  The  corps  6f  John  Dryden,  Esq«  is  to  lye  in  state 
for  some  time,  in  the  Colledge  of  Physicians ;  and  on 
Monday  next  he  is  to  be  conveyed  from  thence  in  m 
hearse^  in  great  Splendour,  to  Westminster  •Abbey,  where 
be  is  to  be  interred  with  Chaucer,  Cowley,  and  the  rest 
of  the  renowned  poeti ;  and  I  am  asso^d  that  a  person 
of  great  quality,  who  has  a  mighty  t'steen  for  the  works 
of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  will  erect,  at  his  own  pro« 
per  charge,  a  noble  monument  upon  him,  and  so  per* 
ftiumt  the  name  of  tbiil  great  man." 
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wardSt  on  Friday  morning,  (not  Sahardsff^  as  Bftau 
Thomas  statesi)  hb  corpse,  at  the  expence  of 
Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  Lord  Halifiuc,  was  car- 
ried  from  his  house  m  a  very  private  manner,  to 
be  interred,  probably  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
neighbouring  parish.  The  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord 
JefTeries,  and  some  others,  either  hearing  of  his 
intention  on  that  day,  or  meeting  the  procession  as 
it  moved  along,  and  thinking  so  great  a  poet 
entitled  to  a  more  splendid  funeral,  prevailed  on 
the  relations  and  friends  who  attended  his  remains, 
to  consent  that  the  body  should  be  carried  for 
the  purpose  of  embalment,  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Russel,  a  celebrated  undertaker;  *  and  the  same  day, 

*  In  a  leuer  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tanner»  (afcer- 
wards  Lord  Bishop  of  Sc.  Asaph»)  to  Ht.  Arthur  Charlcu, 
Master  of  Univenity  CoUege»  Oxford,  dated  [London, 
Monday^  May  6,  1700,  is  the  following  paragraph : 

**  Mr.  Dryden  died  a  papist,  if  at  all  a  Christian.*  Mr. 
Monugue  liad  given  orders  to  bury  him ;  but  some  Lords, 
(my  Lord  Dorsci,  JeBeries,  &c.)  thinking  it  would  not 
be  splendid  enough,  ordered  him  tobecarried  to  Russel's ; 
there  he  was  embalmed;  and  now  lies  in  state  at  the 
Physicians'  College,  and  is  to  be  buried  with  Chaucer, 
Cowley,  &c.  at  Westminster* Abbey,  on  Munday  nexu" 
MSS.  Ballard,  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  vol.  iv.  p.  ag. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  I  transcribed  several  years  ago 
from  the  original  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  which  I  men- 
tion', because  an  inaccurate  transcript  of  it  some  time 
since  appeared  in  a  periodical  miscellany,  in  which  the 
writer's  name  is  mistaken. 
Tanner's  uncharitable  doubt  whether  our  author  was  at 
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with  the  assistance  probably  of  Dr*  Garth,  the  j  ap*^ 
plied  to  the  President  and  Censors  .of  the  College 

aU  a  Christian^  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  MtU 
bourne»  who  in  his  Notes  on  the  Translation  of  Virgil, 
(p.p.)  says,—**  for  aught  I  know,  his  ytty  Christianity 
may  be  questionable.^^  To  which  Dryden  probably  al- 
ludes in  his  Preface  to  the  Fables  :  **  May  I  have  leave 
to  do  myself  the  justice,  since  my  enemies  will  do  me 
none,  and  are  so  far  from  gi-anting  me  to  be  a  good  poet, 
that  thev  will  not  allow  me  so  much  as  to  be  a  Christian^ 
or  a  moral  man,  may  I  have  leave,  I  say,*'  &c.  See 
vol.  iii.  p*  630* 
Ward's  account  of  this  transaction  is  as  follows : 
*'  Notwithstanding  his  merits  had  justly  entitled  his 
corpic  to  the  most  magnificent  and  solemn  interment  the 
beneficence  of  the  greatest  spirits  could  have  bestowed 
on  him,  yet  'tis  credibly  reported^  the  ingratitude  of  the  age 
is  such,  that  they  had  like  to  have  let  him  pass  in  private 
to  his  grave,  without  those  funeral  obsequies  suitable  to 
his  greatness,  had  it  hot  been  for  that  true  British  worthy, 
who,  meeting  with  the  venerable  remains  of  the  neglected 
bard  passing  silently  in  a  ecacht  unregarded,  to  his  last 
home,  ordered  the  coipse,  by  the  consent  of  his  few  friends 
that  attended  him,  to  be  respited  from  so  obscure  an  in- 
terment ;  and  most  generously  undertook,  at  his  own  ex« 
pence,  to  revive  his  worth  in  the  minds  of  a  forgetful 
people,  by  bestowing  on  his  peaceful  dust  a  solemn 
funeral,  answerable  to  his  merit.  •  •  •  -  The  management 
of  the  funeral  was  left  to  Mr.  Russel,  pursuant  to  the 
directions  of  that  honourable  great  man,  the  Lord  Jef- 
feries,  concerned  thiffly  in  the  pious  undertaking."—- 
London  Spy,  p.  419,  jth  edit.  syiS.  ^ 

'  John,  the  second  Lord  Jefleries,  the  person  here  meant, 
was  the  only  son  of  the  Chancellor.  He  was  himself  a 
writer  of  verse.    In  the  Stati  Poems,  voU  tii%  ^«  ^^^  ni% 


icacion  tvlf  **  admirable  gay  humo 
city  of  will"  are  highly  commended, 
iuue  malci  in  1703. 

The  following  most  happy  applicati 
fable  to  King  William  the  Third,  in  \ 
reign,  if  ascribed  to  Lord  Jcflci  les,  in 
of  the  Stat£  PoiMS ;  but  Prior,  wl 
Secretary  of  State,  was  probably  th 
the  verses  having  been  found  in  his  1 
his  unpublished  MSS.,  formerly  in 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Ponland. 

•*  A  Fable. 

**  In  i£sop's  Tales  an  honest  wretc 
**  Wliose  years  and  comforts  equal!; 
**  He  in  two  wives  had  two  domestii 
**  For  different  age  they  had,  and  di 
**  One  pluck*d  his  black  hairs  out, 
**  The  man  for  quietness  did  both  c 
**  Till  all  the  parish  saw  his  head  qi 
**  And  thought  he  wanted  brains  as 
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should  be  tUenCe  conveyed  to  WesttninsteNAbbey. 
for  interment  i  i  request,  which  was  immediately 

Ai  Mr.  Momagae  appears  to  bave  undertaken  at  fin^ 
to  bury  Drydcn  at  his  own  expence,  Ward*i  account  of 
hii  remains  being  carried  tit  «  €oack  to  interment,  must 
be  inaccurate,  TanAer,  who  wli  extremely  intimate  with. 
Gibson«  then  a  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tcnnison,  and  wu 
also  acquainted  with  Jacob  Tonton,  and  frequented  his  shopi 
was  likely  to  obtain  correct  information  on  this  subject. 
It  is  not  however  quite  clear  from  his  statement,  whether 
the  Lords  Dorset  and  Jefleries  met  the  procession  in  the 
street,  or,  hearing  of  Montague's  intent,  ordered  the  corpse 
to  be  carried  from  Dr}*den*s  house  to  that  of  the  under* 
taker.  From  Playford*s  advertisement,  which  will  be 
given  hereafter,  the  former  should  seem  to  have  been  the* 
case. 

Pope,  in  the.character  of  Buro,  in  the  Epistle  to  Ar« 
buthnot,  has  particularly  alluded  to  Montague's  share  in 
this  transaction :  ; 

**  Dryden  alone  (what  wonder  ?)  came  not  nigh ; 
'*  Dryden  alone  escaped  his  judging  eye  i 
**  But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  itserve  i 
^*  He  helped  to  hry  whom  he  help'd  to  starve.*^ 

To  which  Pope  added  this  note :  **  Mr.  Dryden,  after  hav* 
ing  lived  in  exigencies,  had  a  magnificent  funeral  be* 
stowed  upon  him  by  a  contribution  of  several  persons  of 
quality."  It  is  wonderful,  that  this  remark,  as  well  aSs 
various  verses  in  the  Loett/s  BitrtAiirNici,  should 
have  long  since  prevented  the  smalfest  degree  pf  credit 
being  paid  to  Mrs.  Thomases  fictkiotii  narriativd 

The  last  of  these  Ibnr  liilis,  #hich  #ere  not  in  the  or!* 
ginal  edition  of  the  Epistle  to  Arbi^knoe^  but  added  (n  the 
quarto  ef  17^  wai  perhipii  auggeitM^  by  the  MtoWh^ 
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and  uhanimnmly  granted.  >  AttliefimiriewkiiiBy 
appear  a  ungular  drciunstance^  that  nont  of  dia 
adnuitn  of  Dryden  should  have  undertaken  to 
defiray  the  expence  necessary  to  be  made  ondiis 

venet,  subscribed  with  the  iettert  P.  C,  **  On  die  great 
Preparations  maile  for  the  funeral  of  John  Dryden,  Esq.** 

**  Bui  wiser  we,  who  all  such  precejKs  icom, 
**  And  act  wiibout  the  prospect  of  return ; 
**  Thai  starve  ike  poei^  and  caress  his  urn  : 
**  To  a  dead  author  wonderfully  kind, 
**  But  rank  the  living  with  the  lame  and  blind. 
Like  David  while  his  infant  liv'd,  we  weep. 
Sackcloth  put  on,  and  solemn  fasts  we  keep ; 
But  when  the  joyful  news  arrives,  JU'i  dead^ 
**  We  feast  the  body,  and  adorn  the  head : 
**  With  songs  and  dances  follow  to  the  grave, 
^  Whom  just  before  we  branded  for  a  slave.** 

LucTUS  BaiTANNici,  fol.  lyoo. 
Pope,  however,  was  mistaken  in  his  assertion  that  Dryden 
did  not  keep  up  any  intercourse  with  Mr.  Montague. 
That  he  was  on  amicable  terms  with  that  statesman  fior 
some  time  before  his  death,  and  that  he  did  not  euafe  Us 
judging  eye^  will  appear  hereafter  from  one  of  our  author's 
letters  to  him,  and  another  to  his  kinswoman»Mrs.  Steward. 
I  In  the  Register  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  the 
following  order,  relative  to  this  transaction,  with  which 
Dr.  George  Fordyce  has  obligingly  furnished  me : 

*'  Comitiis  Censoriis  Ordinariis,  Maii  3. 1700. 

Present,  Sir  Thonus  Millington,  President, 
Dr.  Charlton,  Dr.  Collins,  Dr.  Hulse,  Censors ; 

Dr.  Gill,  Register. 
**  At  the  requeu  of  several  persons  of  quality,  that 
Mr.  Dryden  might  be  carried  from  the  College  of  Pby^^ 


•ft 
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occasion  t  whichi  including  the  *'  funeral  baked 
meata**  and  other  refreshments  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  Abbey  fees,  and  the  undeftalcer*8 
charge/  could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  bne 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds :  but  probably  it  was 
thought  more  honourable  to  hiitii  that  this  sum 
should  be  raised  by  the  contribution  of  his  friends^ 
than  defrayed  by  any  single  person.    A  subscript 
tion  was  accordingly  made  for  this  purpose.    The 
body  having  lain  in  state  for  ten  days,  Monday  the 
13th  of  May  was  appointed  for  the  procession  to 
Westminster-Abbey ;  in  the  afternoon  of  which 
day,  a  great  number  of  persons  of  quality,  and 
othen,  his  friends  and  admirers,  aflembled  in  the 
Hall  of  the  College,  where  for  some  time  they 
were  soothed  with  mournful  musick.   An  eloquent 
oration  in  Latin  was  then  pronounced  in  the  The* 
atre  by  Dr.  Garth ;'  after  which  the  last  Ode  of  * 
the  third  book  of  Horace— -jEjp^j'J  monumtntum  mr$ 

sicians  to  be  interred  at  Westminster,  it  was  unanimously 
granted  by  the  President  and  Censors.". 

According  to  tradition,  Gart\was  the  person  who  com* . 
municated  this  request  to  the  President  and  Censors. 

4  Russers  bill,  which  will  be  fouiid  in  a  subsequent 
page,  amounted  only  to/*«4j.  17*.  o* 

'  Garth's  inteiideid  eulogy  was  thus  annbunced  in  The 
Postboy,  Thursday,  May  9, 1700 : 

'*  We  hear  that  Dr.  Garth,  that  learned  physician  and 
famous  ornior^  is  to  make  Mr.  Diyden's  funeral  oration  ^ 
inUin/V 

In  an  anonymous  poem  of  some  merit,  addressed  to 
Dr.Garthi  in  Lu<iTUl  BRttANMkci,  (alinoti  the  only  one 
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fermmui^  he.  was  sung.  .  The  proccstton  thai) 
set  fcMTwaid  to  Westminiter^Abbey^  coimydng  oft; 
hearse  drawn  by  six  horses^  honourably  attended 
by  many  noblemen' and  gentlemen  in  near  fifty 

in  the  collection  entitled  even  to  this  slender  praise,)  hit 

OTiaion  it  thus  alluded  to : 

• 

**  And  since  Britannia*i  noblest  sons  have  paid 
**  Their  sorrows  to  this  venerable  shade, 
**  And  with  solemnity  of  grief  have  shewnt 

^  ^  They  durst  ev'n  abdicated  merit  own ; 
**  Though  murm'ring  fiends,  to  malice  ever  just^ 

'.  **  Revil'd  the  triumphs  of  his  honoured  dust, 
**  As  through  the  streets  the  moving  spoils  of  fate 
**  Mix*d  pomp  with  sorrow,  and  despair  with  state  :-* 
**  Since  the  dead  bard  his  living  honours  owes, 
**  Next  to  his  sttit^  to  your  immortal  prcu^ 
**  And  in  wit's  throne  by  wit's  assistance  reigns, 
**  And  shines  a  Virgil  in  a  TuUy's  strains  ;— 
**  Since  generous  Montague  a  iomi  designs 
**  For  him  he  stabb'd,  when  living*  with  his  lines ; 
*'  And,  unconfined  in  bounteous  aaions,  shews, 
**  How  he  can  keep  his  friends,  and  gain  his  foes  ;«— 

'  **  As  he,  by  coming  ages  to  be  read* 
**  Preserves  the  living,  and  protects  the  dead ; 
**  Isis  and  Cham  and  Thame  would  be  ingrate* 
'*  If  unconccrn'd  at  such  a  moving  fate, 
**  Which  gives  employment  to  the  noblest  tears, 
**  And  speaks  a  general  loss  in  general  fears." 

So  also,  in  the  following  Latin  verses  by  Henry  Ver« 
non,  iUJem: 


•« 


Sed  quod  in  aeternos  jam  vivis  mortuus  annos, 
**  Insequiturque  tuos  assequa  fama  rogos, 


I 


\ 
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coaches/  and  preceded  by  a  band  of  inuiicki 
and  the  remains  of  Dryden  were  ihtefted  in  thb 

• 

^*  Hoc  tibi  non  toeum  debeti  dum  GMfihus  amicam   ' 
**  Et  Montacutui  junxertt  tlraui  opem : 

**  Nee  ttbi  defuncto  sic  grates  tolveret  siatv 
*•  Ni  daret  hie  laudes^  hie  monmiuntd  darei/* 

I  do  not  recollect  that  Garth  ti  any  where  mentioned 
.by  Dryden;  but  of  the  intimacy  which  had  subsisted 
between  them,  the  following  lines  are  a  proof.  •  They 
were  addressed  **  to  Sir  Samuel  Garth  on  his  recovering 
her  mother/*  by  Mrs.  Thomas,  of  whom  I  have  had  oCf 
taMon  to  say  to  much ;  whose  testimony,  where  she  hid 
no  motive  to  deceive,  may  be  admitted : 

"  Let  others  Phoebus*  aid  require, 

'*  To  sing  their  hero's  fame ; 
**  No  sacred  power  will  I  invoke, 

**  But  Dryden's  aweful  name. 
**  The  wond'rous  man  great  Dryden  knew,    * 
*'  Admir*d  his  worth,  and  lov*d  him  too ; 
'^  And  in  sweet  notes  would  itill  commend  I 

'*  The  iCscuIapiut  and  the  friend.  ,     i[ 

**  O  venerable  shade,  my  wiihes  hear,  .  \ 

'*  And  help  me  sing  the  man,  whom  you  esteemed  to  dear•*^ 

The  author  of  the  burlesque  account  of  Drydeti'a 
Funeral  thus  attempu  to  ridicule  Garth's  kind  offices  oil 
this  occasion :  . 

**  But  stay,  my  Muse,~the  learned  Garth  appears  i 
**  He  sighing  comes,  and  is  half  drown'd  in  tears^: 
**  The  famous  Garth,  whom  learned  poets  call 
**  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Urinal. 
**  He  of  Apollo  leam'd  Ms  wond'rous  skill ; 
*^He  taught  him  how  to  sing«  and  how  to  kill  x 
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gnnre  of  Chaucer*  with  tU  due  lolemnity^  one  of 
the  ptebendiiies  itading  Ae  fonefil  Mrvice,  and 

^  For  all  lie  tends  onto  ihe  darkiome  gnive» 

^  He  hoaoun  alio  wUh  an  epiupli. 

**  He  emertiin'd  die  audience  wiih  oration, 

**  Though  very  new,  yet  something  out  of  fashion : 

**  But  'cause  ihe  hearers  were  with  learning  blest, 

**  He  said  it  in  the  language  of  the  beast ; 

**  But  so  pronounc'd,  the  sound  and  sense  Agrees,*—  . 

**  A  country  mouse  talks  better  in  a  cheese ; 

**  Or  Jack-at-a^pinch,  when,  reeling,  he  repairs 

**  To  neighb'ring  church,  to  mumble  o'er  his  pny*n. 

^  The  sense  and  wit,  they  say,  was  very  good, 

**  Though  neither  seen,  felt,  heard,  nor  understood : 

**  Thus  we  must  all,  as  common  rumour  saith, 

^  Believe  the  doctor  by  implicit  faith." 

Farquliar,  however,  informs  us,  that  his  **  oration  was 
great  and  ingenious,  worthy  the  subject,  and  like  the 
author/'— From  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  these  verses  it 
should  seem,  that  Canh  had  attended  our  author  in  his 
last  illness,  probably  in  conjunction  with  Dryden*s  friend, 
Dn  Gibbons. 

Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes  on  Langbaine,  mentions, 
that  he  had  a  manuscript  copy  of  Garth's  funeral  oration, 
and  epitaph^  on  Dryden.  He  also  says,  he  had  in  his 
possession  a  letter  written  by  Dryden  to  his  father,  (Dr. 
William  Oldys,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  &c.)  thanking 
him  for  some  communications  relative  to  Plutarch,  one 
of  whose  Lives  was  translated  by  Dr.  Oldys :  but  where 
these  papers  now  are,  I  know  not.  Oldys,  the  antiquary, 
died  very  poor,  April  15,  1761 ;  and  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts fell  into  various  hands. 

In  a  Miscellany,  entitled  The  Poetical  Enter- 
tainer, No.  V.  8vo.  1719,  is  the  following  Latin  Epi- 
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the  Choir  attending.*  All  the  circumstftnces  there« 
forei  of  Bishop  Sprat's  fint  proposition^  the  day 

Upb,  (subscribed  with  the  initial  letters  H.  C.,j  wbich  is 
there  said,  **  though  cU,'*  not  to  have  been  printed 
before :  i 

**  Epiuplitum  Jo.  DRYOENit  Q.  P.  L.  [Quondam 

Poetae  Laureati.] 
**  Musarum  cineres  ac  magni  nominis  umbras 
**  Qutsquis  amans  post  fata  colts»  ne  lumine  sieco 
*'  Prctereas  hospes,  monet  hoc  te  carmine  Phcebus* 
**  Drydeni  tcnuem  conjectum  corpus  in  umam 
"  Demissis  lugens  velat  Victoria  pennis, 
**  Null!  unquam  tam  fida  comes :  panthera,  salon* 

QUE 

**  Testis,  et  attisonis  urbs  heu  I  viduata  cothurnis, 
"  Fortunaque  fides  potior.    Ne  quaere  coronam  ;— 
**  E  tumulo  palmsB  plantataque  laurea  crescunt." 

^  In  this  procession  doubtless  were  found,  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Lord  Jcfleries,  the  Earl 
o(  Rochester,  Mr.  George  Granville,  Mr.  Montague,  Mr. 
St.  John,  Sir  Charles  Sidley,  Sir  William  Bowyer,  Mr.' 
Dolben,  Sir  William  Trumbull,  Mr.  Moyle,  Mr.  Pepyi, 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Betterton,  Garth,  Congreve,  Wy« 
cherley,  Southerne,  Vanbrugh,  Creech,  Tarquhar,  and 
Walsh.  I  doubt  whether  Steele,  Rowe,  or  Prior,  at- 
tended, though  they  were  then,  I  believe,  in  or  near  London^ 
Prior,  in  a  letter  written  from  Hampton-Court,  the  day 
alter  Dryden's  death,  ukes  po  notice  of  that  event* . 

^  This  circumstance  is  particularly  alluded  t6  in  the 
following  verses,  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  poem 
addressed  to  Dr.  Garth,  Luctus  BritannicIi  p.  $it    \ 

*'  His  latest  work,  though  in  his  last  decays, 
^  As  f«r  exceeds  his  former,  as.  our  praise  i 


--".  »  «u  umb.  who  brx 
See  .Ijo  the  L«i„  Vene.  1 

-then         p^c.Iled.TH.; 

.   ••  Yesterday  the  con,,  of    h 
^pmtd  this  life  the  ,«  •     •' 
Jtaie  »« ur        •  ***  ""tan 

...    ^  Weitroinster.Abbev  fro. 
wcians,  whither  it  wa.  r-  ^  . 

Wended  by  ^Ivl         u"**"*'' • 
tlu.  „!ki- ^  "'*  **"«  hundred  « 

wlL  !«1"^  T''  ^"''y.  who  , 

J'Jm  respect  they  had  for  that  exc 

hcwa.  removed  from  the  colfci 
eloquent  oration  in  Lati„  :*!,'!« 

the  Ode  of  H«r,    ^    '      P'*"* 
'-'ae  Of  Horace,  bcmnninff—i 

/-'«..««..  set  to  mournfjj  Hi 
•  co«o«  of  trumpets.  hauTC*, 

There  was  a  world  of  people.. ^ndJ 
of  Gloucester  was  pleased  .V  V 
•i^end  the  funeral.  S  l!""" 


into  his  wi(Wi  bedchamber ;  ^^df  Dr.  Girth 
foiling  into  a  rotten  beer*batrel  t*-of  the  non^ 

;  '  1 

Chaucer,  Cowley,  &c.  Before  he  was  brought  from  the 
College,  an  Ode  was  sung,  with  a  fine  consort  df  nia* 
sick,  and  an  excellent  oration  made  in  Latin  by  the  in*  • 
geniotts  orator,  Dr.  Garth ;  there  being  abundance  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  present.  The  corps  was  preceded  by 
several  mourners  on  horseback ;  before  the  hearse  went 
the  musick  on  foot,  who  made  a  very  harmonious  noises 
The  hearse  was  followed  by  twenty  coaches  drawn  by  six 
horses,  and  twenty-four  drawn  by  two  horses  eachi  most 
of  them  in  mourning.** 

The  Flying  Post,  or  The  Postmastir,  of  the  same 
dayi  is  more  concise  x 

**  Yesterday  the  corps  of  Mr.  Dryden,  the  Poet,  was 
honourably  attended  from  the  College  of  Physicians  to 
the  place  of  interment  in  Westminster-Abbyi  near  the 
two  famous  poets,  Cowley  and  Chaucer.  One  of  the 
Prince's  coaches,  and  a  great  many  of  those  of  the  no* 
bility,  in  mourning,  honoured  the  funeral.'* 

For  the  last  two  extracts,  as  well  as  for  some  other 
curious  notices  from  the  same  newspapers,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  very  learned  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  Jun.  of  Green* 
wich. 

Edward  Ward's  quaint  account  contains  some  particu« 
hrs,  not  noticed  in  the  papers  of  the  day : 

**  The  first  honours  done  to  his  deserving  relickt  was 
kxigtngthem  in  Physicians'  College,  from  whence,  they 
were  appoimed  to  take  their  last  remove.  The  constituted 
day  appointed  (or  the  celebration  of  thatofiice  wbidi  living 
heroes  perform  in  respect  to  a  dead  worthy,  was  Mond^ 
the  lyh  day  of  May,  in  the  afternoon:  at  which  time, 
Kcording  to  4he  notice  given,  J^rmeffy^  fritiied  nctiea  cf- 
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attendaiict  of  the  CSioir^  tnd  wipt  of  in  oigui 
of  the  two  ttogMig-boys  chintiiig   an  ode  of 
Hofice^  m  the  Abbey^  eadi  of  them  M£^ 

aott  of  the  nobility  vni  g^nuy,  now  in  ttMrn*  ataenbled 
themielves  logeiher  at  the  noble  edifice  af oresiidt .  in 
order  to  honour  the  corpie  with  their  personal  utrmfance. 
When  the  company  were  met,  a  performance  of  grave 
mutickt  adapted  to  the  solemn  occasion,  %ifas  communi- 
cated to  the  ears  of  the  company  by  the  hands  of  the  best 
masters  in  England ;  whose  artful  touches  on  their  toft 
inuruinenu  diffused  such  harmonious  influence  amongst 
the  attentive  auditory,  that  the  most  heroick  spirits  in  the 
whole  auembly  were  unable  to  resiu  the  passionate  force 
of  each  dissolving  strain,  but  melted  into  tears.  •  •  •  •  • 
When  this  part  of  the  solemnity  %ifas  ended,  the  famous 
Dr.  Garth  ascended  the  pulpit,  where  the  physicians 
make  their  lectures,  and  delivered,  according  to  the  Ro« 
man  custom,  a  funeral  oration,  in  Latin,  on  his  deceased 
friend,  which  he  performed  with  great  approbation  and 
appUuse  of  all  such  gemlemen  that  heard  him,  and  were 
true  judges  of  the  mauer;  mott  rhetorically  setting  forth 
those  elegies  and  encomiums  which  no  poet  hitherto  but 
the  great  Dryden  could  truly  deserve.  When  these  rites 
were  over  in  the  College,  the  corpse,  by  bearers  for  that 
purpose,  was  handled  into  the  hearse,  being  adorned  with 
plumes  of  black  feathers,  with  the  sides  hung  round  with 
the  escutclieons  of  his  ancestors,  mixed  with  those  of  his 
lady ;  the  hearse  drawn  by  six  stately  Flanders  horses ; 
every  thing  being  let  off  with  the  most  useful  ornaments  to 
move  regard,  and  affect  the  memories  of  the  numberless 
spectators,  as  a  means  to  encourage  every  spritely  genius 
to  attempt  something  in  their  lives,  that  may  once  render 
their  duu  worthy  of  so  publick  a  veneration.  All  things 
being  put  in  due  order  for  their  movement,  they  began 
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iatidk  in  his  hand ; — of  the  mob  breaking  in>  so 
as  to  prevent  any  more  than  eight  or  ten  gentle<- 
men  gaining  admittance^  who  cut  their  way  with 
drawn  swords ; — and  finally,  of  Mr  Charles  Dryden 
challenging  Lord  Jefferies>  and  never  being  able 
to  meet  with  him^— all  these  circumstances^  with 

their  solemn  procession  towards  Westminster  Abbeyt 
after  the  following  manner : 

**  The  two  beadles  of  the  College  marched  firsti  in 
mourning  cloaks  and  hatbands»  with  the  heads  of  their 
staves  wrapped  in  black  crape  scarves ;  being  followed  by 
several  other  servile  mourners,  whose  business  it  wai  to 
prepare  the  way,  that  the  hearse  might  pass  less  liable  to 
interruption*  Next  to  these  moved  a  consort  of  hautboys 
and  trumpets,  playing  and  sounding  together  a  melancholy 
funeral  march,  undoubtedly  composed  upon  that  parti* 
cular  occasion :  after  these,  the  Undertaker,  with  his  hac 
off;  •  •  .  then  came  the  hearse,  as  before  described*  most 
honourably  attended  with  abundance  of  quality  in  their 
coaches  and  six  horses ;  that  it  may  be  justly  reported  to 
posterity,  that  no  Ambassador  from  the  greatest  Emperor 
in  all  the  universe,  sent  over  with  a  welcome  embassy  to 
the  throne  of  England,  ever  made  his  publick  entry  to  the 
Court  with  half  that  hohour  as  the  Corpse  of  the  great 
Dryden  did  its  last  exit  to  the  grave.  In  this  order  the 
nobility  and  gentry  attended  the  hearse  to  Westminster* 
Abbey,  where  the  Choiri  assisted  by  the  best  masten  in 
England,  sung  an  tpicedikmt  and  the  last  funeral  rites 
being  performed  by  one  of  the  Prebends,  he  was  honour* 
ably  interred  between  Chaucer  and  CoWley  t  where,  ae» 
cording  to  report,  will  be  erected  a  very  stately  monil* 
mcnt,  in  order  to  recommend  his  worth,  and  to  preserve 
his  memory  to  all  succeeding  iges/*  LoNOOM  Srv, 
p.  420—418. 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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niAoy  others  of  infiuior  no^^  were  tneitljr  the 
^  nimble  shapes^  and  lively  effiisions  of  Goiinna*i 
Ibrgetive  imagination. 

Very  soon  after  DrydenU  deathi  Henry  Playfiocd, 
who  had  long  been  known  as  .a  publisher  of  010^ 
sick,  solicited  the  followers  of  the  Muses  to  ex* 
press  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  that  great  poet  ;* 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  enabled,  in  less 
than  two  months^  to  publish  a  Collection  of  Eng* 
lish  and  Latin  verses,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Luctus 
Britannici,  or  the  Te&n  of  the  British  Muses 
for  the  Death  of  John  Dryden/*  &c. ;  *  and  thb 
was  preceded  or  followed  by  several  separate  £le« 

•  In  The  Postboy,  for  Tuesday,  May  7, 17009  Play, 
ford  inserted  the  following  advertisement : 

**  The  death  of  the  famous  John  Drydcni  Esq.,  Poet 
Laureate  to  their  two  late  Majesties,  King  Charles  and 
King  James  the  Second,  being  a  subject  capable  of  em* 
ploying  the  best  pens;  and  several  persons  tf  quality^  and 
others  ^having  pui  a  stopio  his  iniermeni^  which  is  designed 
to  be  in  Chaucer's  grave,  in  Westminster*Abbey ;  this  is 
to  desire  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  famous  Universities, 
and  others,  who  have  a  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  and  are  inclinable  to  such  performances,  to  send 
what  copies  they  please,  as  Epigrams,  &c«  to  Henry 
Playford,  at  his  shop  at  the  Temple  'Change  in  Fleet* 
street,  and  they  shall  be  inserted  in  a  Collection,  which  is 
designed  after  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  same  method, 
(in  what  language  they  shall  please,}  as  is  usual  in  the 
composures  which  are  printed  on  solemn  occasions,  at 
the  two  Universities  aforesaid." 

This  advertisement  (with  some  alterations}  was  contt* 
micd  for  a  month  in  the  same  paper* 
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giea,*  and  another  Collection  of  plaintive  tetses^' 
entitled  ^'  The  Ninb  Muses,  or  Poems  written  by' 
nine  several  Ladies,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  fa* 
mous  John  Dryden,Esq.^*— From  some  lines  in  th6 
first  of  these  collections,  we  leam>  that  there  was 

*  In  Th£  Postboy  of  June  soih,  170O1  this  CoUectioa 
was  thus  advertised : 

**  Yesterday  was  published,  LtfCTUS  BRITANNICIt  or 
the  Tears  of  the  British  Muses  for  the  death  of  John 
Dry  den*  Esq.,  late  Poet  Laureate*  &c.  Written  by  the 
ihost  eminent  hands  in  the  two  Univefsitiesi  and  by  several 
others ;  with  his  Effigies.    Printed/*  &c. 

It  consists  of  fifty.five  folio  pages  of  £nglish«  and 
twenty*  four  pges  of  Latin,  verse. 

*  In  The  Postboy  for  Thursdayi  May  a,  1700,  the 
day  after  our  author  died*  we  find— 

•*  This  morning  was  published»  an  Elegy  on  John 
Dryden,  Esq. ;  the  true  and  righi  sorl.  Printed  for  John 
Nuttt  near  Stationers'  Hall.'* 

This  Elegy  I  have  never  seen.  It  was  probably  written 
by  Tom  Brown ;  for  Nutt  was  his  publisher. 

In  The  Flying  Post  for  June  i8t  tyoot  was  adver* 
tised—**  To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Dryden*  a  poem ;  printed 
for  Charles  Brome^  at  the  Guut  at  the  West  end  of  Sft 
Paul's  church*yard.    Price  6d." 

In  The  Flying  Post»  Tuesday,  June  a j»  tyoo,  was 
advertised  as  then  published--*'*  An  Ode  by  way  of  Elegy,, 
on  the  universally  lamented  death  of  the  incomparable 
Mr.  Dryden.  By  Alexander  Oldys.  Primed  for  John 
Nutt,  &c.    Price  6d.**    This  I  have  never  seen. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  in  her  volume  of  Poetns,  hai  one  ad* 
dressed  to  Captain  Gibboni  (probably  a  Ion  of  our  att^ 
thor*s  Physician,)  **  on  his  Poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr*- 
Dryden  }**  but  1  have  never  seen  it,  unless  that  published 
by  C.  Brome  be  hit  1  which  \%  t  very  taiean  performanct. 
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•hew  where  his  ashes 
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R.chard  Ba««,  ,he  publisher,  i 
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extraordinaiy  munificence }"  j  ,, 
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to  the  most  i,.ST,Kcu.sHiKc  amo^? 
»«ve  been  pleased  alrearfv  »«  .l..  * 
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same  year,  {1717  >)  Thomas  Pelham,  Duke  of 
Newcastle^  who  a  few  years  before  had  succeeded 
to  a  very  great  estate,  allowed  Cdngreve  to  address 
him  in  the  highest  stndn  of  panegyrick^  for  '*  the 
most  noble,  the  most  magnificent,  and  the  most 
uncommon  act  of  generosity  ever  recorded  in 
history ;  that  of  hanng,  from  pure  regard  to  merit, 
from  an  entire  love  of  learning,  and  from  that 
accurate  taste  and  discernment  which  he  had  so 
c^rly  obtained  in  the  polite  arts,—- ^/rrit  order  for 
erecting,  at  his  own  expence,  a  splendid  monu^ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whom  he  never  saw, 
but  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country/**  His 
Grace  appears  to  have  thought  the  order  vvlnch  he 
is  said  to  have  given,  fully  sufficient ;  for  no  one 
step  further  does  he  appear  to  have  taken,  to  com- 
plete this  noble  and  unprecedented  act  of  munifi^ 
cence,  nor  a  single  stone  did  he  ever  inscribe  with 
the  name  of  Dryden.  At  length  John  Sheffield, 
formerly  Earl  of  Mulgrave  land  Marquis  of  Nor* 
manby,  and  now  become  Duke  of  Buckingham* 
shire,  roused  by  some  lines  which  were  intended 
to  be  inscribed  on  Rowers  tomb,^  rescued  his 

^  Dedication  of  Drydcn's  Playn,  six  volt.  tamo.  t7S74 
*  Rowe  having  died  in  December,  17181  was  buried  in 
Westminster-Abbey )  and  i  moftumem  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  widoVr,  at  whose  desire  Pope  wrote  the 
following  inscription  For  it :  /  „.        >    • 

*'  Thy  relif|ueS|  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trust* . 
**  An^  sacred  place  by  Dr)'den -s  awful  dust' t  / 
**  Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stoiie  he  UeS|. 
"  To  which' thy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyei : 
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ccmntrj  fipom  the  ditgraoe*  inctifTcd  by  the  k»i[ 
neglect  of  to  great  a  poet,  tnd  defityed  the  charge 

^  Pcice  lo  thy  gentle  ihade,  and  endleti  rest  f 
«*  Bleit  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too,  blest ! 
'   ^  One  grateful  womtn  to  thy  fame  supplies, 
**  What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies." 
The  maiden  name  of  Rowers  sommful  relict  wai  D^ 
venish.     She  married,    not    long  afterwards,  Coiood 
Deane ;  and,  as  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  tone 
years  ago  informed  me,  was  the  widow  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to  by  Pope  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  following 
lines ;  Dialogue  IL  1738 : 
**  Find  you  the  virtue,  and  I'll  find  the  verse  :— 
**  But  random  praise— the  task  can  ne'er  be  done ; 
**  Each  mother  asks  it  for  her  booby  son ; 
^  Eadi  widow  asks  it  for  the  best  of  men, 
**  ^or  him  she  weeps,  and  him  she  weds  again.** 
The  moihir  was  Catharine,  Duchess  of  Buckinghamsluxt* 

The  foregoing  inscription  intended  for  Rowe,  belong* 
ing,  as  Dr.  Johnson  long  ago  observed,  rather  to  Drydeo 
than  Rowe,  was  changed  afterwards  to  that  now  on  bii 
tomb.  The  second  couplet,  however,  roused  SheSelA 
Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  defrayed  the  expence  of 
the  plain  monument  afterwards  erected,  (m  ikis  kinit^ 
Pope  tells  us,)  to  our  poct'Si  memory. :  It  was  probably 
designed  by  Kent,  and  the  ^rri^/  bust  was  executed  b]f 
Schcemaker.  From  the  following  entry  in  the  Chapter* 
book  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster! 
it  appears  tliat  a  bust  of  inferior  workmanship  kept  it* 
place  on  our  author's  tomb  for  above  ten  years,  previoiu 
to  Scheemaker  being  employed :    ' 

^  At  a  Chapter  held  the  aoth  day  of  Nov.  1731, 
**  Ordered,  that  her  Grace  the  Dutchess  of  Bucking* 
hamshire  have  leave  to  change  the  present  buu  of  Mr* 
Drycfeutfora  beuct.'* 
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of  a  very  plain  and  unexpemive  monument  tohis 
memory  in  Westminster* Abbey,  which  that.  n<H 
bleman  did  not  live  to  see  completed. 

The  original  monument  probably  did  not  cost  more  than 
/.loo.  Scheemaker,  ai  hit  scholar,  Mr.  Nollekens»  in- 
forms  me,  probably  received  for  his  bust,  twenty*five 
guineas.— From  the  total  silence  of  the  Treasurer's  books, 
vhich  have  been  carefully  examined  with  this  view,  it 
may  be  collected,  that  no  fees  were  received  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  on  Dryden*s  interment,  nor 
any  fine  required  on  erecting  his  monument  in  the  Abbey. 

The  epitaph  at  first  intended  by  Pope  for  this  monumentt 

*«  This  SheflRcId  rais'd ;  the  sacred  dust  below 

**  Was  Dryden  once  :«-the  rest  who  does  not  know  ?** 

seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  froik 
Attcrbury  to  him,  without  date,  but  apparently  written 
at  Bromley,  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  17A0 1 

**  What  I  said  to  you  in  mine,  about  the  monument* 
was  intended  only  to  quicken,  not  to  alarm  you.  It  is 
not  worth  your  while  to  know  what  I  meant  by  it ;  but 
when  I  see  you,  you  shall.  I  hope  you  may  be  it  the 
Deanery,  towards  the  end  of  October,  by  which  lime  I 
think  of  settling  there  for  the  winter.  What  do  you  think 
of  some  such  short  inscription  as  this  in  Latiot  which 
mayi  in  a  few  words,  say  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  DryJeiit 
and  yet  nothing  more  than  he  deserves  ? 

**  JOHANNI  DRYDENO, 

cut  POESIS  ANGLICAN  A 

VIM  SUAM  AC  VENERtS  DEBET  I 

Et  St  QUA  IN  POSTERUM  AUGEBITUR  LAUDBi 

EST  ADRUC  DEBITURA.  . 

HONORIS  ERCfO  P.  ETC. 

'^  To  shew  yott  that  I  am  as  much  in  earnest  in  the  affiur 
SI  you  yourself,  aoaething  I  will  sead  ygo  of  this  kind. 
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It  U  much  to  die  honour  of  Dr.  JohaShidwell,^ 
the  son  of  Dryden*8  celebrated  antagpnist,  that,  in  a 
private  letter  written  from  Faris^about  duee  monthi 

in  English.   If  your  design  holds  of  fixing  Dryden*s  name 

only  below,  and  his  busto  above,  may  noi  lines  like  cHesr 

be  graved  jusi  under  die  name  ? 

.    **  TUs  ShtffUU  rau%  to  Dryden's  ashes  just ; 
**  Here  fix'd  his  name,  and  there  his  laurel'd  buu : 
^  What  else  the  Muse  in  marble  might  express, 
**  Is  known  already :  praise  would  make  him  less. 

••  Or  thus : 
**  More  needs  not ;  when  acknowledg'd  menu  reign, 
**  Praise  is  impertinent,  and  censure  vain/' 
The  thought  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  following 

lines  in  Luctus  Britannici,  by  William  Marston,  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge : 

**  /ji  Jo  ANN  EM  Dryoen,  poeiarumfacikpriacipem. 

'    Si  quis  in  lias  dcdcs  intret  fortasse  viator, 
Busta  poetanim  dum  veneranda  notet, 
Cernat  et  exuvias  Drydeni,— plura  referre 
Haud  opus :  ad  laudes  VM  ea  sola  satis.** 

From  Aucrbury's  letter  it  appears,  that  this  cpHaph  was 
left  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  (who  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing Febriury)  entirely  to  Pope*  None  of  the  pro* 
posed  inscriptions,  however,  were  adopted ;  but,  insteaidof 
them,  the  following  words : 

"  J.    D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

Natus  1632.  Mortuus  1  Maii.  1700. 

Joannes  Sheffield,  Dux  Buckingliamiensis  posuit« 

1720." 

If  Drydcn  was  born  on  the  9th  of  August,  1631,  (as  Pope 

.  himself  tells  us  he  was,  in  his  inaccurate  account  of  this 

very  inscription,  fifteen  years  afterwards,]  when  he  died, 

he  warned  three  months  of  being  sixty-nine  yean  oldt 
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« 

after  our  poet^s  funeral,  he  thus  expressed  hhnself 
concerning  him : 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Fables,  which  was  probably  written 
in  Dec.  1699*  or  the  following  month,  he  spcaki  of  him- 
itlizs  sixty »cigki:  but  he  doubtless  referred  to  his  last 
birthday.  He  was  in  his  sixty. ninth  yean  So  also 
the  aiuhor  of  an  anonymous  Poem  to  his  memory,  pub^ 
lished  in  folio,  June  18,  1700  (speaking  of  bis  last  great 
production,  Tiib  Fables): 

"  His  inexhausted  force  knew  no  decay  $ 
.  **  In  spite  of  years,  his  Muse  grew  young  and  gay; 
**  And  vig*rous,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,         « 
**  His  last-born,  Josq>h,  cast  in  finest  mould : 
'*  This  son  of  iU(x-miK,  surpassing  fair, 
**  With  any  elder  offspring  may  compare/* 

The  author  of  the  article,  Epiiapke,  in  the  French  £k« 

cyclope'die,  speaking  of  our  poct*s  monument,  says, 

**  Les  Anglois  n*ont  mis  sur  le  tombeau  de  Dryden,  que 

ce  mot  pour  tout  eloge : 

Dryoeki 

et  les  Italiens  stir  le  tombeau  due  Tasse, 

IjuOsJuTa^sf,. 

"  ri  n*y  a  guere  que  les  hommes  de  genic,  qu*il  soit 
sure  de  louer  ainsi." 

This  account  of  Tasso*8  epitaph  is  not  quite  accurate ; 
for  his  friend  Giovanni  Battista  Manso  informs  us  in  his 
life  of  Tasso,  (Ven*  tamo.  i6as,  p«  t34,)  that  coming 
to  Rome  ten  years  after  his  death  (1605)  "^^  finding  that 
no  tomb  bad  been  placed  over  him,  and  ths|t  Cardinal 
Ctnthio  would  not  permit  him  to  erect  one,  (intending  to 
do  that  office  himself,)  he  caused  the  following  words  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  plain  stone,  in  the  church  of  S«  Ono* 
frio,  with  which  the  poet*s  remains  were  covered : 

••  inC  JACtt  TORQUATUS  TASSUS.** 

According  to  t  modem  traveller,  (Keyslen\iVytft«^^ttS^ji 
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^-«>-Tlieiiieaof  Idten  hat  kmeat  die  Ion 
of  Mr.  Dryden  veiy  much.    The  hooouis  peiie 

of  St.  OpoGrio  had  ia  t6ot  cmscd  i  timOar  iiucHplioB 
•d  be  cagf  avcd  on  the  stone  benoth  which  Tasso  %ras  ia- 
terred ;  but  probably  he  it  mistaken  in  the  date. 

The  writer  of  the  article  above  referred  to  appears  to 
have  confounded  the  great  lulian  poet  and  his  Eitheri 
whose  tomb  at  A£iai4Mi  has  this  inscription : 

**  OSSA  BUlNAaDI  TASSI.** 

In  another  foreign  work,  which  in  general  is  not  to  ia* 
correa  and  unsatisfactory  as  that  just  quoted  almost  alivayt 

is,  NOUVEAU  DlCTlONNAlIlK   HiSTORIQUB,  edit.  S789, 

we  are  told,  that  our  author  produced  several  tragedieSi 
which,  though  sprinkled  with  beauties,  are  little  beuer 
than  suUime/arca ;  and  that  Atterbury  translated  two  of 
these  sublime  farces  into  Latin  verse,  the  one  entitled 
AcHiTOf HCL,  and  the  other  Absalon  I— 

**  Those  epitaphs  are  the  most  perfect,  (sajrs  Dr.  John* 
son,  in  an  Essay  primed  first  in  the  year  t740,)  which 
set  virtue  in  the  strongett  light,  and  are  best  adqited  to 
exalt  the  reader's  ideas,  and  rouse  his  emulation.  To 
this  end,  it  is  not  al%irays  necessary  to  recount  the  actions 
of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the  writings  of  a  philosopher. 
To  imagine  such  information  necessary,  is  to  detract  from 
their  characters,  or  to  suppose  their  works  mortal,  or 
their  achievements  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Tie 
idre  name  of  such  men  answers  every  purpose  of  a  long 
inscriptbn. 

^  Had  only  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  been  sub- 
joined to  the  design  upon  his  monument,  instead  of  a  long 
detail  of  his  discoveries,  which  no  philosopher  can  want, 
and  which  none  but  a  philosopher  can  understand,  those 
by  whose  direction  it  was  raisedt  had  done  more  honour 
both  to  him  and  to  themselves.  • 


to  him  have  done  our  countrjrmen  no  small  ser- 
vice ;  for  next  to  having  so  considerable  a  man  of 
our  own  growth^  *tis  a  reputation  to  have  known, 
how  to  value  him,  as  patrons  very  often  pass  for 
wits,  by  esteeming  those  that  are  so/'*-  -  -  Wc  have 
here  a  striking  contrast  to  the  acrimonious  depre- 
ciation of  Drydeni  which  the   almost  foigotten 

**  This  indeed  is  a  commendation,  which  it  requires  no 
genius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never  become  vulgar 
or  contemptible,  if  bestowed  with  judgment ;  because  no 
single  age  produces  many  men  superior  to  panegyricL 
None  but  the  first  names  can  stand  unassisted  against  the 
attacks  of  time  t  and  if  men  raised  to  reputation  by  k« 
cident  or  caprice  have  nothing  but  their  names  engiUved 
on  their  tombs,  there  is  danger  ItVi  in  a  few  years  the 
inscription  require  an  interpreter.  Thus  have  their  ex* 
pectations  been  disappointed,  who  honoured  Pictu  of  MU 
tandola  with  this  pompous  epitaph : 

**  Hie  situs  est  Picus  MiaANDOLA;  caetera  norunt 
**  Et  Tagus  ei  Ganges,  forsan  et  Antipodes.     . 

**  His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  earth,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and  his  works,  then 
studied,  admired^  and  applauded,  are  now  mouldering  in 
obscurity." 

^  br,  John  Shadwelt,  son  ot  the  Laureate,  was  Phy* 
sictan  to'  Queen  Anne,  George  I.  and  George  tt ;  by  the 
former  of  whom  he  was  knighted.  Ih  August,  1699/ he 
attended  the  Earl  of  Manchester^  who  then  went  lA  Pma 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Lobis  XI V^)  and  be 
continued  there  wkb  that  noblemai^,*  till  his  ritum  it 
England  in  Sdpsemberv  1701.  '^HeidiedDcc;  4^  tj^f.  * 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Aithiir  Charieu,  daiM  Aiig*  4^'  N.  & 
1700.    MSS.  Ballard,  in  Bibl.  BodU  vol%  xzii.  j^4  4^^  i 
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wxks  of  Antony,  the  third  Eiri  of  Shaftesbury^  ia 
Tirious  jplaces  exhibit  T*  who  never  seems  to  luve 
fiifgotten  or  fDigiven  Dryden*s  contemptuous  men* 
tionofhisfitfher,'  and  his  masterly  portrait  of  the 
first  Eail. 

Among  the  French  men  of  letters,  howertr, 
who  lamented  Dryden,  we  must  not  enumeiate 
Boilcau,  though  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
writer  of  that  time,  and  had  been  highly  com- 
mended  by  our  author  on  many  occasions ;  for 
though  he  said,  he  was  extremely  pleased  to  find 
by  the  publick  papers,  that  such  extraordinary 
honours  had  been  paid  to  a  poet  in  England,  by 
a  publick  and  splendid  funeral,  he  at  the  same 

^  CiiiyiACT£aiSTicx^  vol.  i*  p.  156.  vol*  ill.  p.  189. 
n.  Edinb.  laino.  1758. 
*  **  Great  wits  are  sure  lo  madueu  near  allicil» 
**  And  thin  partition!  do  their  bounds  divide  : 
'  *«  £be,  why  iliould  lie,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest. 
**  Deprive  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest ; 
*'  Punisli  a  body  which  he  could  not  please, 
**  Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 
**  And  all,  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won, 
**'  To  that  unfcather*d  twx>«legg*d  thing,  a  son ; 
**  Got  wliile  his  soul  did  huddled  notionS  try, 

**  And  born  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy.** 

•* '  . 

This  unfiaiker*d  twoJegg'd  ihmg  (which,  bowev^Ta  ii 
only  Arbtotle*s  deBnition  of  man,)  was  married  several 

,  yean  before  these  lines  were  written;  for  his  son,  Aa- 
tony,  tlic  autlior  of  the  Characteristicks,  was  bora 
at  Exeter-House,  in  the  Strand,  in  which  his  grandfiahcf 

.  then  resided,  Feb,  86,  id/o-yi*  Antony,  thcsecood 
Vord,  ^ied  m  1699. 


titdtf  with  an  affectation  unworthy  of  90  great  a 
writer,  asked,  who  this  poet  was,  and  pretended 
never  before  to  have  heard  of  his  name*^  Hia 
countrymen,  however,  at  this  very  time  were  piur« 
chasing  the  engraved  portrait  of  that  obscure  and 
unknown  versifier  with  great  avidity. ' 

From  various  passages  in  our  author's  works  i^ 
may  be  collected,  that  his  union  with  Lady  Eliza* 
bcth  Howard  was  far  from  contributing  to  his 
domestick  happiness.  His  invectives  agsunst  the 
married  state  are  frequent  and  bitter,  and  were 
continued  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.^  Her 
wayward  and  imhappy  disposition,  which  was  the 

*  Life  and  Posthiimoui  Works  of  Arthur  Mayn« 
waringv  Esq*  8vo«  171  j.  p*  17* 

'  Poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Dryden,  print ^  for'C. 
Brome,  foK  1700* 

^  See  the  opening  of  Absalom  an  d  Acmitophel.  In 
his  Dedication  of  EtEONORA«  (1698,)  he  says*  **  the  extcri* 
ours  oIF  mouming.a  decent  funeral,  and  black  habittiare  the 
usual  stint  of  common  husbands ;.  and  perhaps  their  wives 
deserve  no  better  than  to  be  mourned  with  hypocrisy  and 
forgot  with  case.**  About  two  years  afterwards  in  a  letter 
to  Dennis,  he  says,  **  Mr.  Wychcrley  is  full  as  competent 
an  arbitrator  [to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  a  common 
friend's  intended  marriage];  he  has  been  a  bachelor  and 
married  man,  and  is  now  a  widower :  ^  •  •  ^  yet  I  suppose 
he  mil  not  give  any  large  eomnufidaiions  to  his  middtt 
siaie.**  But  his  most  bitter  invective  against  the  conniw 
bial  state  is  conuined  in  the  following  lines»  addressed  to 
his  iunsman,  not  long  before  his  own  death  i  ■  ^ 

^*  MiAdi  are  iio  hardi/  fiiatehM,  that  evert  the  first, 
**  Though  pair'd  by  heavetii  in  paradisic  were  cursM  |  - 
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cicctson  of  nmch  disquiet  to  har  husbtnd^  perlu^ 
naj  be  in  aome  de^;ite.  sttributed  to  that  dk- 
temper  of  mind,  which  at  length  ended  in  the  total 
derangement  dF  her  understanding.  <  In  conse- 
quence  of  her  conduct  both  before  and  after  her 
marriage^  she  w^  so  Utde  respected  fay^his  reU* 
tionsi  that  many  of  them  lived  in  no  kind  of  inti- 

• 

^  For  man  and  womin,  though  in  one  diey  grewp 

**  Yet.  firtt  or  last,  return  again  to  two : 

^  He  to  GoD*t  image,  she  to  his  was  made, 

**  So  farther  from  the  fount ,  the  stream  at  random  strayU 

**  How  could  he  stand,  when,  put  lo  double  pain, 
^  He  must  a  weaker  than  himself  sustain  ? 
**  Each  might  have  stood  perhaps ;  but  each  alone ; 
**  Two  wrestlers  help  to  pull  each  other  down. 
.     **  Not  that  my  verse  would  blemish  all  the  fair ;       ^ 
M  Bu|  yet  if  some  be  bad,  'tis  wisdom  to  beware ;     > 
**  And  better  shun  the  bait,  than  struggle  in  the  snare  J 

^  .**.Tbus  have  you  shunn'd,  and  shun,  the  married  stue. 

.  ^*  Trusting  as  little  as  you  can  to  fate.'* 

Such  is  our  author's  representation  of  that  condition  of 
Kfe,  in  which  his  kinsman  happened  to  be  placed ;  the 
colouring  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  other  passages  re* 
ferred  to,  may  in  some  degree  have  taken  a  tint  from  hii 
own  domcstick  unhappiness.  But  one  who  had  surv€)'ed 
life  with  a  still  more  penetrating  eye  than  Dryden,  spok* 
ing  of  that  state  on  which  he  is  so  lavish  of  encomiumf» 
has  observed,  that  **  in  general,  even  ill-assorted  marriafp 
are  preferable  to  cheerless  celibacy/'—***  To  live,  (add* 
the  same  writer,  in  another  place,)  without  feeling  or  ex* 
citing  sympathy,  to  be  fortunate  without  adding  to  tbe 
felicity  of  others,  or  afflicted  without  tasting  the  balm  of 
pity,  is  a  state  more  gloomy  than  solitude :  it  is  po< 
retreat,  but  exclusion,  from  mankind.  Marriage  has  napf 
paini,  but  celibacy  has  no  pleasures."  • 
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maqr  with  her,  confining  their  intercourse  to  mere 
Ti«it8  of  ceremony }'  nor  does  rfie  appetr  to  hare 
ever  accompanied  our  author  in  his  excursions  to 
Northamptonshire  and  other  counties.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  frequently  vbited  his  friends  and 
relations  near  Oundle^  and  his  kinsman  at  Chester*^ 
ton  in  Huntingdonshire ;  but  Lady  Elzabeth^  for 
so  she  was  always  called,  remained  in  London. 

Of  her  person  no  authentick  account  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  nor  has  any  portrait  of  her  been 
hitherto  discovered ;  but,  if  wp  nuiy  believe  a  lam« 
poon  of  the  last  age/  her  ill  conditions  were  m  no 
degree  compensated  by  any  personal  attraction 

Soon  after  Dryden*s  death,  she  became  insane,^ 

>  Communicated  by  Lady  Diyden,  from  tlie  infonna* 
lion  of  her  aunt-in-laWy  the  late  Lady  Dryden,  wlio  died 
at  Canons-Ashbyi  May  7, 1791*  aged  above  eighty ;  and 
from  the  widovr  of  her  grandfather,  Edward  Dtydent 
Esq.,  which  lady  died  in  London  in  1761,  aged  eighty^ 
four,  and  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  our  author 
and  his  wife. 

*  The  Tory  Poets,  4to.  168a • 

The  following  Epitaph,  intended  for  hit  wife,  is  ascribed 
toDryden,  in  MS.  Hari.  ^316,  p.  189 : 

«*  Here  lies  my  wife ;  here  let  her  lie :      ' 
••  She 's  now  ai  rest,- — and  to  am  I/* 

Though  there  is  no  evidence  thai  these  lines  were  written 
by  him,  they  yet  shew  thai  the  received  opinion  of  the 
last  age  was,  that  little  harmony  subsisted  between  themt 
Whoever  was  the  writer,  the  thought  is  not  original,  being 
evidently  suggested  by  a  welUknown  old  French  epitapb  1 

**  C*y  gist  ma  femme :  O,  qn*elle  cit  bien  . 
^  Pour  son  repos^-ei  pour  le  mien !" 
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auid  was  confined  under  the  care  of  <  ftnute  it- 
tendtnt/ .  to  whom  her  dower  out  of  hit  pttoml 
estate  at  Blakedey  wa$  regularly  paid  for  ber  uic  ^ 
a  very  scanty.  proviaioi|»  to  which  perhaps  some 


.10  Mn •  Thomis,  who  it  entiUcd  to  link 
credit,  the  becime  ihtane  abpul  die  year  1703.    To  is^ 
certaiQ  thii  fact,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  my  request,  was 
pleased  to  order  the  proper  officer  to  examine  whether  any 
commission  of  lunacy  wasif  sued  against  her ;  but  none  was 
found.  The  following  authentick  extract,  however,  proves 
chat  she  was  a  lunatick,  though  it  does  not  fix  the  time 
wlien  her  mind  became  deranged.    In  1713  a  tun  of 
money  becoming  due  by  Tonson  to  Dryden*t  cttate,  on  lus 
printing  a  second  edition  of  Tub  Fables,  and  all  Drydc/i^ 
tons  being  then  dead,  Anne,  Lady  Sylvius,  (the  youngttt 
daughter  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden't  brother,  the  Ho- 
nourable William  Howard,  and  widow  of  Sir  Gabrid 
Sylvius,  Km.  who  was  Privy  Purse  to  James  IL,  and  Envo^ 
Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Denmark  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,)  doubtleu  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  thii 
money  for  the  benefit  of  her  aunt,  obtained  letters  of 
administration  to  the  effects  of  the  poet,  unadministcrcd 
by  his  son  Charles ;  of  which  the  following  minute  is  pre* 
served  in  the  Prerogative-Office : 

**  Viccsimo  octavo  die  Mail,  1713.  emanavit  commissip 
dominae  Annx  Sylvius,  vidua;,  nepti  ex  fratrc,  et  proxi- 
m»  consanguincx  pra:nobilis  et  honoranda:  fxuiinx  do- 
mina!  Elizabethae  Dr^den,  viduac  relictae  Johannis  Dr)'* 
den,  nupcr  parocliia:  S^  Annsc  Westm*  in  com.  Mid.  am* 
dcfuncti,  habentis',  &c.  ad  administranda  bona  jura  et  crc* 
dita  dicti  defuncti,  (per  Carolum  Drydcn,  filium  dicti  (l^ 
functi,moilo  etiam  dcmortuum,  inadroinistrata,)  in  usumc^ 
bcncficium,  et  durante  lunada^  dictx  pncnobilis  et  boDO- 
randx  fxminx  domina:  Elizabethx  Drydcn,  relicts  dicti 
Johannis  Drydcn  dcfuncti,  de  bene,  &c.  Jurat." 


ftddirioii  was  madC|  from  his  property  ift  Wilt* 
shire.  In  this  lamentable  condition  she  continued 
for  several  years;  for  she  did  not  die  till  June  or  July, 
1714,'  probably  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  her 

*  After  the  estate  of  Canons-Astiby  was  devised  by  Sif 
Robert  Dryden,  in  1708,  to  his  kinsman,  Edward  Dryden» 
£sq.»  eldest  ton  of  ErasmiiSi  oiir  author's  brother^  Eras- 
mus' appears  to  have  resided  at  Cartoni-Ashby,  and  to 
have  received  his  son's  rents.  He  appear^  to  have  also 
received  the  rents  of  the  small  estate  in  that  neighbour- 
hood  which  had  belonged  to  our  author,  and  tt>  have 
transmitted  his  widow's  dower  for  her  use*  The  follow* 
ing  entries  in  his  books  df  account,  which  nearly  ascer« 
tain  the  time  of  her  death,  were  obligingly  communicated 
by  Lady  Dryden  t 

**  March  a6, 1713.  Payd  to  nly  son,  Mr*  fidw.  Drydeni 
the  summe  of  tenn  pounds,  uport  aCdonfipt  of  my  Laday 
Dryden's  rents,  being  for  half  a  year,  from  Michaelmasi 
1712,  to  Laday  [day]  1713— 4en  pounds." 

"  To  my  son  Dryden  for  Mrs.  Stooker,  for  the  use  of 
my  Laday  Dryden,  which  will  be  due  89th  present  Sep- 
tember, St.  Michael  the  Archangbl,  [i/s^]  teil  potinds. 
jf.io.  6.  6/* 

«*  March  aj,  1714*  Paid  to  nly  ^on  Dryden,  to  Mri« 
Stooker,  for  my  Lady  Drydetif  ten  poilndl,  in  full  to' this 
day.  /".lo.  o.  o.^* 

"August  aSth,  1714.  Payd  to  my  son  Dryden  live 
pounds,  restif  due  to  my  Lad.  Eli«  Dryden  acconipt,  to 
Mrs.  Stoker,  in  full  of  all. demands  to  Midsummer,  being 
**  deceased." 

Mrs.  StopkeTi  dr  Stoker,  was  probably  the  nurse,  or 
keeper,  under  whole  care  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden  wai 
placed. 

VOL.  t.  d  d 
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ig^.^  I  have  not  been  able  to  discoverwhere  the 
WIS  buried. 

^  Though  in  p.  tgOi  to  give  ftiU  force  to  the  ootloa 
there  controvened,  I  have  allowed  that  Lady  Elizabeth 
Dryitn  might  have  been  only  fifty*three  in  1698,  the 
truthi  I  beltevci  is^  that  she  was  born  in  1635,  or  not 
long  afterwardsi  and  consequently  was  then  sixiy^xlirte. 
If  Collins  were  correct  in  his  account  of  het  family  in 
the  Peerage,  she  mtiu  have  been  still  older;  for  she  is 
stated  by  him  to  have  been  the  eldeu  of  the  four  daugh* 
tcrs  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire;  and  her 
sister,  Frances,  was  born  in  1623 :  but  EliEabcth  was  ia 
fact  the  youngest  daughter,  as  appears  from  the  Visitation 
of  Lincolnshire  made  in  1634,  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  College  of 
iieralds,  marked  C.  83.  Her  maternal  grandfather,  Wil* 
iiam.  Earl  of  Exeter,  subscribes  the  pedigree  there  en* 
tered ;  in  which  not  only  his  children,  but  his  grand* 
children,  are  enumerated.  We  there  find  eight  sons  of 
the  Earl  of  Berkshire ;  Charles  (then  seventeen  years  old,} 
Thomas,  Henry,  William,  Edward,  ('*  tlic  incomparable 
author  of  The  British  Princes."  who  was  born  ia 
1624,)  Robert,  Philip,  and  Algernon;  and  three  daugh* 
ters,  Frances,  Mary,  and  Diana ;  but  not  Elizabeth.  It 
b  extremely  probable  that  she  was  bom  in  the  following 
year,  or  soon  afterwards;  fpr  her  eldest  brother  being 
bom  in  1617,  her  parents  at  this  time  must  have  been 
eighteen  years  married ;  and  the  children  above  enume* 
rated  were  born  in  a  regular  succession  between  S617  and 
1633. 

Her  family  in  general  were  long-lived ;  for  her  father 
died  in  1669,  at  ninety  years  of  age ;  and  her  mother  in- 
1671,  when  she  probably  was  seventy«five.  Her  brother. 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  whose  age  none  of  the  writers  of  Eng* 
lish  biography  have  ascertained,  was  baptized  Jan.  19^ 


By  thii  lady,  whom  Drydcn  married  in  i665^ 
or  before^  he  had  three  sons ;  Charlesi  John,  and 
Erasmus-Henry ;  all  of  them^  says  a  good  judge^^ 
who  knew  them  personally^  ^^  iinei  ingenious,  and 
accomplished  gendemen/*  Charles,  the  eldest, 
was  bom  at  Charlton,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  the 
seat  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Berkshire, 
in  1666,  and  bred  at  Westminster  School,  where 
he  was  chosen  a  King's  scholar  in  1680 1  whence 
he  was  elected  to  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  admitted  a  member  in  June,  1683.* 
In  the  next  year,  he  wrote  a  paper  of  Ladn  Verses, 
addressed  to  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscom*  ' 
mon,  *  which  were  prefixed  to  that  nobleman's  Ess  at 
ON  Translated  Verse;  and  in  1685  contributed 
a  Latin  Poem  to  the  Cambridge  Collection  of  Verses 
published  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  ^ 

i6a  j*6«  and  was  above  seventy  •two  when  he  died,  Sept.  3, 
1698  :  her  brother  Thomas,  who  in  1679  became  the  thinl 
Earl,  died  in  17061  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven :  and  Philip, 
who  had  been  a  Colonel  in  the  Guards  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Seconds  when  he  died  in  17 17,  was  eighty- 
eight  years  old. 

9  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Creed.  See  the  Appendix,  No.  IV. 
*  '  **  Carolus  Dryden,  natus  Charlton,  agro, Wilton.  fiU 
Johannis  Dryden,  Poetse  Laureatii  quondam  bujus  col* 
legii  alumni,  Westmonasteriensis,  electus,  aetatis  17,  Jum 
a6, 1683 ;  Pensionarius.  Mn  Smallwoodi  Tutor.**  Re* 
giitr.  Coll.  Trin.    . 

*  A  translation  of  these  verses,  by  Mr.  Needleri  u 
preserved  in  Nichols's  Select  Collection  of  Poknis,  voU 
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the  accdnoA  of  James*'  In .  DrydetCn  Sbcond 
Mi8CBiii«ANYj  which  appeared  in  the  tame  y€ar»  we 
find  another  l^tin  Poem,,  written  by  him,  descrip* 
tive  of  Lord  Arlington's  Gardens.^  He  slso  trans* 
lated  the  Seventh  Satire  of  Juvenal,  which  appeared 
in  the  version  of  that  author  published  by  his  father 
in  1 6ga.  About  that  time  he  went  to  Italy,  probably 
under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Howard ; '  and  was 
so  well  refrommended  to  Pope  Innocent  XIL,^  who 

s  This  collection  also  contains  Verses  by  Prior,  of  St. 
John's ;  and  by  G.  Stepney  and  Charles  Montague,  (after* 
wards  Lord  Halifax*,)  both  of  Trinity  College.  In  the 
production  of  Montague,  (an  English  poem  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lines,)  is  the  following  little  trait  of 
Cluurles  IL :          ' 

**  In  the  still genttt  voict  he  lov'd  to  speak ; 

**  But  could  with  thunder  liarden'd  rebels  break.*' 

«  They  comprized  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Ar- 
lington-street,  part  of  the  Green-Park,  and  part  of  St. 
James'sPark ;  Arlington-Housesunding  where  theQueen*s 
House  now  does.  Some  does  taking  care  of  their  fawns,— 
a  duck-pond, — a  green-house,  stored  with  exotick  plants, 
*«-and  a  maze  or  wilderness, — furnish  the  principal  topicks 
of  these  cncomiastick  verses. 

<  Philip,  the  third  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
brother  to  Thomas,  the  fifth  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was 
Lord  Almoner  to  Queen  Catharine,  wife  of  Charles  II., 
and  was  made  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Clement  X.  in  May, 
1,675.  He  is  represented  by  Burnet  as  a  good-natured, 
moderate,  candid  man.  He  died  at  Rome,  June  i6i 
1694.  Charles  Dryden  and  Cardinal  Howard  were  third 
cousins,  by  the  half  blood. 

*  Antonio  Piguotelli,  a  Neapolitan.    He  was  born  in 
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had  succeeded  to  the  Papal  Chair  in  the  preceding 
year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  that  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  Chamberlain  of  his  Household,  in  which 
station  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  a  PontiflT 
universally  beloved  for  his  disinterestedness  and 
beneficence ;  for,  instead  of  following  the  practice  of 
many  of  his  predecessors,  whose  inordinate  care  and 
aggrandisement  of  their  kindred  had  long  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  opprobrious  name  of  nepotism^  he 
was  used  to  call  all  those  who  were  poor  and,  dis« 
tressed,  his  nephewSf  bestowing  on  them  a  revenue 
equal  to  that  which  former  Popes  had  lavished  on 
their  own  relations.— On  his  removM  to  Rome, 
along  with  other  recommendations,  our  poet*s  son 
carried  with  him  a  genealogical  history  of  his  fa- 
mily, drawn  up  in  Latin  by  his  father;  which,  to  do 
him  the  more  credit,  was  lodged  in  the  Vatican,  and 
is  said  to  have  contained  a  more  ample  and  accurate 
account  of  the  families  of  Dryden  and  Howard,  than 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere.^  At  Rome,  he  wrote  a 
poem  in  English,  ^^  on  the  Happiness  of  a  Retired 
Life;'*  which  being  transmitted  to  England,  was  pub- 
lished in  1694,  in  Dryden^s  Fourth  Mibcbllany. 
From  another  periodical  work  we  find,  that  he  was 

the  year  16  fj,  and  died  ai  Rome,  greatly  lamcntedt  Sept« 
s/i  1700. 

*  From  Lady  Dryden,  who  died  in  1791. — If  Rome 
were  not  now  (Oct.  1799)  in  the  handt  of  French  rob* 
bers,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  destroyed  of  carried 
away  all  the  manuscripu  in  the  Vatican,  I  should  have 
endeavoured  to  procure  from  thence  t  copy  of  this  paper, 


The  words  ud  tuae  fof  whi. 
fcy  Mr.  C.  Diyden."    A«  U 

metwith.  I,ubjobil«,ey, 
'"eve,  been  prwerved  in  any 

**  ^  Ariana,  young  and 
*'  By  night  the  atany 

"  She  found  in  Cauiopc 
*'  One  beaiiteoui  lighi 

♦•  TTui  happy  «ar.  unsee 

And  nude  for  nortals 

"A  new-born  ^oiy  in 

•*  Or.  if  within  the  tphen 

**  Before  the  gaaed.  thi 

But  from  her  eyes  the 

U  B  T^  ^**  "«*'  '"«« 
Bnght  omen !  what  doi 

..  ^''"  »'«ifning  bcai 
What  great,  what  happy 
**  For  sure  by  thee  'ut  i 
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of  his  character.  From  some  obscure  passages  in 
the  letters  of  both  his  parents,  he  appears  to  have 
met  with  some  accidental  fill  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1697 1  which,  beside  a  contusion  in  his  head,  was 
attended  with  other  alarming  symptoms.  This 
mischance,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  retum 
to  England' about  the  end  of  that  year,  or  early  in 
1698,  where  we  find  him  accompanying  our  author 
in  his  visits  to  his  relations  in  Northamptonshire  ;^ 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  intestate,  on  Lady 
Elizabeth  Dryden*s  renouncing,  he  administered 
(June  10th)  to  his  effects,  which  probably  did  little  . 
more  than  pay  his  debts.  In  the  following  year. ., 
Mr.  George  Granville  havmg  altered  and  formed  . 
Shakspeare*s  Merchant  op  Venice  into  a  drama 
which  he  entitled  The  Jew  op  Venice,  he  gave  the 
profits  of  that  piece  to  Charles  Dryden ;  and  two 
representations  of  it,  (the  third  and  the  sixth,)  were 
(performed  for  his  benefit.'  A  few  yean  afterwards, 

> 

9  Sec  our  author*!  Letters  to  Mrs.  Steward. 

*  Mr.  Granville  intended  this  play  for  Dryden*s  he* 
ncfit ;  bat  on  his  death,  the  profits  of  it  were  given  to  his 
eldest  son.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  had,  in  like 
manner,  given  Dryden  the  profits  of  his  play  entitled 
Heroicr  Love,  which  was  acted  in  January,  i697*8. 
At  that  time  this  was  not  uncommon.  Sir  Charles  Sidley 
gave  Shadwell  the  benefit  of  his  Bsllamira  in  1687. 

The  prologue  to  The  Jew  or  Venice,  which,  with  this 
slight  change  of  title,  usurped  the  place  of  the  original 
play  fot  above  forty  years,  %iras  spoken  by  the  Chosts  of 
filiakspeare  and  Dryden,  who  aicended  from  beneath  the 
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unfortunately  attempting  to  swim  across  tlieThamcs 
near  Datchet^  he  was  drowned,  and  was  buried  at 
Windsor,  August  20th,  1704.^ 

On  Dryden*s  known  confidence  in  the  pretended 
science  of  judicial  astrology,  and  his  eldest  son*s 
accidental  death,  Mn«  Elizabeth  Thomas^  whom  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  introduce  to  the 
reader*s  acquaintance,  formed  a  tale  not  less  curi- 
ous  than  that  which  we  have  lately  examined  :  '^  a 
narrative,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  «*  of  some  of  Drj'- 
den*s  predictions  wonderfully  fulfilled ;  but  I  know 
not  the  writer's  means  of  information  or  character 
of  veracity."  However  questionable  her  veracity 
may  be^  she  certainly  was  furnished  with  some 

stagc»  crowned  with  laurel ;  ami  Mr.  Bevil  Higgont^  the 
writer  of  it,  venturtJ  to  make  the  representative  of  our 
great  dramatick  poet  speak  these  lines  I 

**  These  scenes  in  their  rough  native  dresi  were  mine  ; 

**  But  now^  improved^  with  nobltr  lustre  shine: 

**  The  first  rude  sketches  Shakspeare's  pencil  drew, 

**  But  all  the  shining  masUr'Strokes  are  new. 

**  This  play,  ye  criticks,  shall  your  fury  stand, 

**  Adorn'd  and  rescued  by  a  faultless  hand." 

To  which  our  author  replies, 

**  I  long  endeavour'd  to  support  the  stage, 
•        **  With  the  faint  copies  of  thy  nobler  rage, 
*'  But  toil'd  in  vain  for  an  ungenerous  age ; 
**  They  starv'd  me  living;  nay,  denied  mc  fame, 
**  And  scarce,  now  dead,  do  justice  to  my  name. 
**  Would  you  repent  7    Dc  to  my  ashes  kind  i 
**  Indulge  the  pledges  I  have  left  behind." 

'  Register  of  New  Windsor,  Bcrks« 
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information  very  convenient  and  well  suited  to  her 
purpose,  by  writing  about  thirty  years  aftfr  some 
of  these  supposed  predictions  were  fulfilled  :  yet, 
even  with  this  advantage,  such  is  the  nature  of 
falsehood,  that  we  shall  find  as  many  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies  in  this  as  in  her  former  tale. 

"  As  Dr}*dcn  (says  Corinna)  was  a  man  of  a  ver- 
satile genius,  he  took  great  delight  in  judicial  astro- 
logy,  though  only  by  himself.  There  were  some 
incidents  which  proved  his  great  skill,  that  were 
related  to  Lady  Chudleigh'  at  the  Bath,  and  which 
she  desired  me  to  ask  Lady  Elsabeth  about,  as 
/  after  did;  which  she  not  only  confirmed  by 
telling  me  the  exact  matter  of  fact,  but  added 
another,  which  has  never  been  told  to  any,  and 
which,  I  can  solemnly  aver,  was  some  years  before 
it  came  to  pass.  I  purposely  omitted  these  narra- 
tives in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Dryden,  lest  that  this 
over-witty  age,  which  so  much  ridicules  presci- 
ence, should  think  the  worse  of  all  the  rest :  but 
if  you  desire  particulars,  they  shall  be  freely  at 
your  service.** 

These  particulars  being  of  course  desired  by  the 
person  here  addressed,  (Curll,  or  his  writer  of  Me- 
moirs,) the  following  Narrative  was  transnutted  s 

'*  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Dryden  was  a  great 
master  of  that  branch  of  astronomy,  called  judicial 

<  The  wife  of  Sir  George  Chudleighi  of  Ashton*  in 
Devonshire,  Bart.  The  second  edition  of  a  volume  of 
poems  by  this  lady  was  published  in  1 709. 
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aMology^  th^re  were  very  few,  scarce  any,  the  ihost 
intimate  of  his  friends,  who  knew  of  his  amuse-; 
ments  that  way,  except  his  own  fiumly.  In  the 
year  1707i  that  deservedly  celebrated  Lady  Chud- 
leigh,  being  at  the  Bath,  was  toJd  fy  the  Lady 
EUaheih^  of  a  very  surprising  instance  of  this 
judgement  on  his  eldest  son  Charles's  horoscope. 
Lady  Chudleigh,  whose  superiour  genius  rendered 
her  as  little  credulous  on  the  topick  of  prescience, 
as  she  was  on  that  of  apparitions,  yet  withal  was 
of  so  candid  and  curious  a  disposition,  that  she 
neither  credited  an  attested  tale  on  the  quality  or 
character  of  the  rclater,  nor  did  she  altogether 
despise  it,  though  told  by  the  most  ignorant :  her 
steady  zeal  for  truth  always  led  her  to  search  to  the 
foundation  of  it;  and  on  that  principle,  at  her 
return  to  London,  she  spoke  to  a  gentlewoman  of 
her  acquaintance,^  that  was  well  acquainted  in 
Mr.  Dryden's  family,  to  ask  his  widow  aboui  si  ^ 
which  she  accordingly  did.  It  is  true,  report  had 
added  many  incidents  to  matter  of  fact ;  but  the 
real  truth  take  from  Lady  £lsabeth*s  own  mouthy 
in  these  words : 

"  When  I  was  in  labour  of  Charics,  Mr.  Dr)'den 

being  told  it  was  decent  to  withdraw,  laid  his 

.  watch  on  the  table,  begging  one  of  the  ladies,  then 

(Present,  in  a  most  solemn  matmer,  to  take  an  exact 

4  From  what  has  preceded  and  wliat  followSi  il  appears 
thai  this  gendewoman  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thoinas  her- 
self. 
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Aodce  of  the  very  minute  when  the  child  wM 
bom :  which  she  did,  and  acquwited  him  there*' 
with.  This  passed  without  any  singular  notice ; 
many  fiithers  having  had  such  a  fimcy,  without 
any  farther  thought.  But  about  a  week  aftef^ 
when  I  was  pretty  hearty^  he  comes  into  my  room^ 
f  My  dear,*  says  he,  '  you  little  think  what  I  have 
been  doing  this  morning.*  '  Nor  ever  shall/  said 
I,  <  unless  you  will  be  so  good  to  inform  me/ 
<  Why  then/  cried  he,  *  I  have  been  calculating 
this  child*s  nativity ;  and  in  grief  I  speak  it,  he 
was  bom  in  an  evil  hour ;  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the 
Sun,  were  all  under  the  Earth,  and  the  Lord  of  hia 
Ascendant  aiBicted  by  a  hateful  square  of  Mars 
and  Saturn.'  If  he  lives  to  arrive  at  his  eighth 
year,  he  will  go  near  to  die  a  violent  death  on  hia 
very  birthday ;  but  if  he  should  escape^  as  I  see 
but  small  hopes,  he  will  in  his  twentj-ihirj  year 
be  under  she  same  evil  direction.  And  if  he 
should,  which  seenu  almost  impossible,  escape  that 
also,  the  thirty-third  or  thirty-fburth  year  is,  I 
(ear/  -  •  -  .  -  I  interrupted  him  here,«~'  O !  Mr. 
Dryden,  what  is  this  jrou  tell  me  ?  my  blood  runs 
cold  at  your  fiital  speech ;  recall  it,  I  beseech  yom. 

>  Here  Corinna  is  indebted  td  our  iuthorJ    See  thi 
Prologue  to  The  Wild  Gallant  : 

**  FiasT  AsTEOL.  Yet  let  me  judge  it  by  the  rules  ofaiu 
First  Ju^tift  the  ditendani'i  lard  disginced. 
In  the  twelfth  house,  add  neir  grim  Satwi^  ytactdt 
Dtnpti  ih$Ti  !(/€••••** 
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Shflll  my  little  ingditny  Drydcn*  boy,  be  doomed 
to  so  hard  a  fiite  ?  Poor  innocent !  what  hast  thou 
done  ?  No ;  I  will  fold  thee  in  my  arms,  and  if 
thou  must  &II9  we  will  both  perish  together/  A 
flood  of  tears  put  a  stop  to  my  speech ;  and  through 
Mr.  Dryden*s  comfortable  persuasions,  and  the 
distance  of  time,  I  began  to  be  a  litde  appeased, 
but  always  kept  the  fatal  period  in  my  mind. 

*^  At  last  the  summer  arrived ;  August  was  tlie 
inauspicious  month,  in  which  my  dear  son  was  to 
enter  on  hb  eighth  year.  The  Court  being  in 
Progress,  and  Mr.  Drj'dcn  at  leisure,  he  was  invited 
to  my  brother  Berkshire's,  to  keep  the  long  vaca* 
tion  with  him  at  Charlton,  in  Wilts;  I  was  also 
invited  to  viy  uncle  Mordaunt*s,  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  at  his  country-seat.  jiU 
this  was  %vell  enough ;  but  when  we  came  to  di- 
viding the  children,  I  woiild  have  had  him  take 
Joiin,  and  let  me  have  the  care  of  Charles ;  be- 
cause, as  I  told  him,  a  man  might  be  engaged  in 
company,  but  a  woman  could  have  no  pretence  for 
not  guarding  of  the  evil  hour.  Poor  Mr.  Dryden 
vi'as .  in  this  too  absolute,  and  I  as  positive.  In 
fine,  we  parted  in  anger ;  and,  as  a  husband  always 
will  be  master,  he  took  Charles,  and  I  was  forced 
to  be  content  with  my  son  John.  But  when  the 
fatal  day  approached,  such  anguish  of  heact  seized 
me,  as  none  but  a  fond  mother  can  form  any  idea 

*  Probably  a  mUuke  of  Uie  preu,  for— >"  my  darlhg 
bov." 
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of.  I  Witched  the  post ;  that  failed ;  I  wrote  and 
wrote,  but  no  answer.  Oh,  my  friend,  judge  what 
I  endured,  terrified  with  dreams,  tormented  by  my 
apprehensions.  I  abandoned  myself  to  despairi 
and  remained  inconsolable. 

<<  The  anxiety  of  my  spirits  occasioned  such  an 
effervescence  of  my  blood,  as  threw  me  into  so 
violent  a  fever,  that  my  life  was  despaired  of; 
when  a  letter  came  from  my  spouse,  reproving  my 
womanish  credulity,  and  assured  me  all  was  well| 
and  the  child  in  perfect  health :  on  which  I 
mended  daily,  and  recovered  my  wonted  state  of 
case ;  till  about  six  weeks  after  the  fatal  day,  I 
received  an  eclaircissemeni  from  Mr.  Dryden,  with 
a  full  account  of  the  whole  truth,  which  belike 
he  feared  to  acquaint  me  with,  till  the  danger  was 
over.  It  was  this :  in  the  month  of  August,  being 
Charles's  anniversary,  it  happened  that  Lord  Berk-> 
shire  had  made  a  general  hunting-match,  to  which 
were  invited  all  the  adjacent  gendemen:  Mr. 
Dry'den  being  at  his  house,  and  his  brother-in<*law, 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  from  appearing. 

"  I  have  told  you,  that  Mr.  Diyden,  either 
through  fear  of  being  thought  superstitious,  or: 
thinking  it  a  science  beneath  his  study,  was  ex* 
tremely  cautious  in  letting  any  one  know  that  he 
was  a  dabbler  in  astrology;  therefore  could  not 
excuse  his  abserice  froni  the  sport ;  but  he  tcR>l& 
care  to  set  the  boy  a  double  exercise  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  (which  he  taught  his  children  himself,) 

widi  t  strict  charge  not  to  stir  out  of  the  room  tUi 
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hii  Ktum,  well  knowing  the  tuk  be  had  ut  him 
would  tike  up  longer  time.  Voor  Charles  was  all 
obedience,  and  nt  close  to  his  duty;  when,  at  ill 
fioe  ordained,  the  itag  nude  towards  the  house. 
The  nmse  ci  the  d<^;st  horns.  &c.  alarmed  the 
fiunily  to  partake  of  the  ^xirt ;  and  one  of  the  ser- 
vants coming  down  stairs,  tlic  doot  being  open, 
law  the  child  hard  at  his  exercise  without  being 
moved:— ^  Master,*  ciicd  the  fellow, '  why  do  you 
ait  there  ?  Come  down,  come  dou-n,  and  see  the 
spon.*  *  No,V  replied  Cliades,  *  my  papa  has 
forbid  me,  and  I  dare  not.*  *  Pisli,'  quoth  tie 
tlofum^  *  vather  shall  never  know  it :'  so  takes  the 
child  by  the  hand,  and  leads  him  away ;  when  just 
as  they  came  to  the  gate,  the  stag,  being  at  bay 
with  the  dogs,  cut  a  bold  stroke,  and  leaped  cnrcr 
the  court-wall,  which  was  very  low  and  very  old ; 
and  the  d(^  following,  threw  down  at  once  a  part 
of  the  waU  ten  yardt  in  kngti,  under  wliich  my 
dear  child  lay  buried.  He  was  as  soon  as  posuble 
dug  out ;  but,  alas  !  how  mangled  I  his  poor  Uttle 
head  hang  entsked  to  a  perfect  mash. 

"  In  this  miserable  condition  he  continued  above 
lix  weeks,  without  the  least  hope  of  life.  Through 
the  divine  Prondence,  he  recovered ;  and  in  process 
of  time,  having  a  most  advantageous  invitation  to 
Rome  £rom  my  wule,  Cardinal  Howard,  we  sent 
over  our  two  sons,  Charles  and  John,  having 
through  the  grace  of  God  been  ounelves  admitted 
into  the  true  Catholick  faith.  They  were  received 
siutable  to  the  grandeur  and  generosity  of  bis 
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EminencCi  and  Char!es  immediately  planted  in  a 
post  of  honour^  as  Gentleman-Usher  to  his  Holi* 
ness;  in  which  he  continued  about  nin^  years. 
But  what  occasions  me  to  mention  this,  is  in  allu- 
sion to  my  dear  Mr.  Dryden^s  too  fatal  prediction. 
In  his  twenty-third  year,  being  in  perfect  healthy 
he  had  attended  some  ladies  of  the  palace,  his 
Holiness*s  niece$y  as  it  was  his  place,  on  a  pany  of 
pleasure  t  his  brother  John  and  he  lodged  toge* 
ther,  at  the  top  of  an  old  round  tower  belonging 
to  the  Vatican,  with  a  well  staircase,  much  like  the 
Monument ;  when  he  knew  his  brother  Charles  u'as 
returned,  he  went  up,  thinking  to  find  him  therei 
and  to  go  to  bed.  But«  alas !  no  brother  was 
there :  on  which  he  made  a  strict  enquiry  at  alt 
the  places  he  used  to  frequent ;  but  no  news,  morey 
than  that  he  was  seen  by  the  centinel  to  go  up  thd 
staircase.  On  which  he  got  an  order  for  the 
door  of  the  foundation  of  the  tower  to  be  opened, 
where  they  found  my  poor  unfortunate  son  Charles 
mashed  to  a  tmmmy^  and  weltering  in  his  own  blood. 
How  this  happened,  he  gave  no  farther  account 
when  be  could  speak,  than  that  the  heat  of  the 
day  had  been  most  excessive,  and  as  he  came  to 
the  top  of  the  tower,  he  found  himself  seised  tvith 
a  megrim,  or  swimming  in  his  head,  and  leaning 
against  the  iron  rails,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  tipfd 
over,  Jive  stories  deep.  Under  this  grievous  •  mii^ 
chance,  his  Holiness,  (God  bless  him  I)  omitted 
nothing  that  might  conduce  to  his  recovery)  but 
as  he  lay  many  months  without  hopes  of  life,  to 


tmrty^purth  year,  ne  or  1  sti 
but  he  could  not  sa,y  whi 
heartily  pray  it  may  be  myse 
thousand  fears  [from]  the  d 
sends  to  Lord  Jefferies,  on  1 
ment  of  my  dear  Mr*  Dryde 
has  some  value  for  you,  I  be| 
tliat  you  would  dissuade  hm 
from  taking  that  sort  of  justii 
lest  it  should  fulfil  his  dear  fai 
^^  Thus  far  Lady  £lsabeth*s 
"This,  if  required,  I  can 
long  before  Mr.  Charles  died 
remembrance  it  was  in  1701  c 
positive,  which.    But  in  1702 
seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  wl 
her  memory  and  understandinj 
be  termed  a  moral  death,)  tin 
years  after,    fiut  Mr.  Clurle 
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• 

An  bbsetration  made  Iby  Dr.  Johnson  oh  out 
authoFi  is  extremely  applicable  to  Corinna  s  *^  Givt 
her  but  matter  for  her  words,  and  she  never  wants 
words  for  her  matter/*  If  the  course  of  her  nar« 
rative  <  require  a  speech  to  be  made/ she  is  never 
at  a  loss^  but  always  has  one'r^y,  and  to  th^ 
purpose.  Whatever  the  a^e,  sitiiadon,  or  bthet 
circumstances,  of  the  parties  concerned  may  be^ 
whether  they  be  children  or  at  years  of  discretion^ 
of  sound  ihinid  or  insane,  they  still  are  sure  to  talk 
rationaUy,  and  to  say  what  is  most  proper  for  the 
occasion.;  and'  so  retentive  was  her  memory,  that 
it  nevet  failed  to  'supply  her  with  th  very  tbords 
they  uttered. 

Oh  the  absunl  incongruides  of  her  second  tale 
aveiy  few' remarks  will  suffice.^— »It  is  clear  from 
tliis  narrative,  that  she  conceived  that.  Charles 
Dryden,  at  the  time  of  his  dtath,  was  either  thirty-^ 
three  or  thirty-four  years  old^  and  of  course  that 
he  was  bom  in  1670  or  1671 :  for  she  knew  that 
he  was  drowned  in  the  month  of  August,  1704. 
She  knew  also,  it  appears,  that  his  birthday  waa 
in  that  month ;  and  probably  she  had  heard  fmni 
his  fterents,  that  some  accident  had  happened  to 
him,  when  he  was  about  eight  yei^s  old  1  and  that 
he  had  suffered  some  injury  by  a  fall  at  Romei  in 
the  year  1693  or'1694.  *  On  these  ^/^  the  Con^ 
strutted  her  tale  of  prtdictidna  wbnderfblly  ful«^ 
filled  I  which  ft  very  slighf  exaifiinatiott  will  shew* 
tohave  teA  her  0!vm  duihsy  ahipMcati^^^ 

voLtt.  ee 
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iew  knowii  fiictSi.  without  even  die  tembUnct  of 
consistency  or  probability. 

She  begins  by  informiog  us^  that  some  extnor« 
dinary  incidenti  which  evinced  Dryden^s  great 
ikill  injudicial  astrology,  had  been  related  to  Lady 
Chudleigh  at  Bath,  and  that  thb  Lady  dewed 
her  to  obfaun  £rom  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden  ths 
best  information  she  could  get  concerning  them  s 
but  immediately  afterwards  she  says,  that  thia  talc 
of  wonders  was  originally  told  to  Lady  Chudleigh 
at  Bath  in  the  year  1707,  fy  Lady  EHxahtth  Drydm 
herself;  notwithstanding  which,  she  requested  a 
gentlewoman,  who  appean  to  have  been  Gorinna 
herself,  to  interrogate  Lady  Elizabeth  Diydcn  par* 
ticularly  concerning  these  incidents;  which  she 
accordingly  did;  and  then  she  subjoins  a  long 
narrative,  teJcen  from  that  Lad/s  tnvn  mouik,  and 
in  her  very  words.  Corinna  had  previously  vx^ 
fidrmed  us,  that  our  author's  widow,  in  the  year 
170s,  became  insane,  and  never  afterwards  reco^ 
vered  her  understanding.  We  will,  however,  wave 
this  inconsistency,  and  suppose  that  her  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden  in 
1702,  before  her  mind  became  deranged,  and  two 
years  before  the  death  of  her  eldest  son. 

The  age  of  eight  being  fixed  on  as  the  en  of 
the  first  incident,  the  year  in  which  it  happened, 
according  to  Corinna^s  reckoning,  must  have  been 
either  1 67  8  or  1679.  In  the  summer  then  of  one 
of  those  yean,  while  the  King  was  making  a  IVo* 
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gressi  we  are  to  suppose  that  Diyden  was  invited 
to  spend  some  months  at  Charlton^  then  the  re« 
sidence  of  his  brother-in-law^  Charles,  the  second 
Earl  of  Berkshire ;  but,  says  his  Lady,  ^'  I  wai 
invited  to  pass  the  summer  at  my  uncle  Mordaunf^ 
country-seat.  Thii  (she  adds)  wa$  well  etwtigh  ;** 
meaning,  doubtless,  the  being  separated  from  her 
husband  for  some  months  !-^In  June,  i677»  Hemy 
Howard,  the  seventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  mar«^ 
ried  to  Mary,^  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  Mor- 
daunt,  second  Earl  of  Peterborough.  Lady  £li* 
zabeth  Dryden  was  second  cousin,  by  the  half 
blood,  to  Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel^ 
grandfather  to  this  seventh  t)uke  of  Norfolk ;  and 
the  Duke  and  her  grandchild,  if  she  had  had 
one,  would  have  been  fourth  cousins.    On  this 

*  In  1685  her  husband^  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  separated 

himself  from  her  1  and  in  November,  1693,  having  brougIi< 

an  action  in  the  King's  Bench  against  Sir  John  Germaint 

fQr  criminal  conversation  with  the  Duchess,  he  obtained 

i  verdia;  but  only  one  hundred  marks,  {£.66.  13.  4.) 

as  damages.    April  sith,  1700,  they  were  divorced  by 

act  of  parliament.    Soon  aft^r  the  Duke's  death,  which 

happened  in  1701,  she  married  h^r  gallant,  Sir  John  CTer* 

main,  a  Dutch  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  been  made  a 

Baronet  by  King  William,  in  1698.    The  Dochea  o£ 

.    Norfolk  died  in  1705,  and  left  him  a  large  estate  in 

Nonhamptonshtre,  which  on  his  marriage  ifterwards  with 

1      Lady  Elisabeth  Berkeleyi  (Swift's  celebrated  correspond 

\      dent),  was  settled  on  her,  krid,  on  his  diettb  in  1718,  be« 

\     came  htt  profterty.    tlie  hdsbknd  df  thht  accomplished 

\     isdy  was  so  extremely  ignorant,  ai  the  latt  HMice,  £«rl 
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f^lkf  ground  it  i$^  tbat^  after  his  wMxnMgt^  his 
wife's  £tthery  Henry,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  became 
I^ady  EUubeth  Dryden's  $(tuh.  Unluckily,  how^ 
ever,,  he  could  not,  even  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
last  age,  have  been  considered  as  any  relation 
whatsoever  of  our  poet*s  wife ;  though  she  and  his 
daughter^  in  consequence  of  her  marriage,  accord* 
ing  to  the  £tthion  of  those  days  might  have  been 
accounted  third,  or  rather  fourth  cousins. 

Whether  Charles  the  Second  made  any  Progress 
in  August  1678,  or  1679, 1  shall  not  stay  to  inquire ; 
though  probaUy  the  inquiry  would  not  add  much 
credibility  to  this  narrative.  The  age  of  Charles 
Dryden,  alone,  is  fiital  to  it ;  for  in  either  of  those 
years,  instead  of  being  eight  yean  old,  he  was  either 
thirteen  or  fourteen ;  and  not  very  long  afterwardsr 
was  elected  a  King*s  Scholar  into  Westminster 
School :  so  that  whatever  accident  happened  to 
him  at  that  period  of  his  life,  can  l^tve  no  relation 
to  Dryden*s  supposed  prediction,  which  ^as  to  be 
fulfilled  in  his  son*s  eighth  year ;  and  if^  on  the 

• 

of  Orford,  told  me,  that  at  one  period  of  hit  life  he  con- 
eeived  that  St.  Matthew's  Gpspel  was  wriuen  by .  Sir 
Matthew  Decker ;  to  whom  by  bit  will,  which  was  proved 
December  is,  17i8,.(Pre.  Off.  Tennison,  S38,)hecoDv 
signed  the  distribution  of  /^-soo,  which  he  bequeated  to 
the  poor  of  the  Dutch  Congregation  in  London.— This 
I  extraordinary  insunce  of  gross  ignorance  was  communi* 
cated  to  Lord  Orford  by  the  Lady  Viscountess  FitzwiU. 
,  liam«  a  very  grave  and  sensible  woman*  who  was  Sir 
Matthew  Decker's  daughter. 
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Other  handy  it  should  be  •  contended,  that  he  wa^ 
buried  under  a  wall,  thirty  feet  long,  fipfd  over 
by  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  in  1 67  3,  when  ht 
r^ly  was  of  that  age,  then  some  degree  of  embar* 
rassment  will  arise  from  his  mother  being  in  that 
year  at  the  country-seat  of  her  pretended  unck 
Mordamt ;  no  kind  of  relationship  subsisting  be* 
tween  even  the  house  of  Norfolk  and  Peterbo- 
rough, till  some  yean  afterwards* 

Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden  (according  to  Corinna,) 
next  informs  us«  that  her  son  having  escaped  this 
misfortune,  in  due  time  accepted  a  kind  invitation 
from  another  wick  of  her*s.  Cardinal  Howard,  and 
removed  to  Rome ;  where,  in  his  twenty^fhird  year^ 
agreeably  to  his  father's  prediction,  he  met  with 
another  dreadful  accident :  however,  notwithstand- 
ing his  falling  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  Towen 
of  the  Vatican,*  five  stories  high,  and  nearly  re- 
sembling the  Monument,  by  which  he  was  mashed 
to  a  nmmmyy  he  yet  survived  to  tell  this  marvellous 
tale;  being  £ited,  it  seems,  to  another  kind  of  death* 
We  cannot  suppose  a  mother  ignorant  or  forgetful  of 

«  •  • 

*  in  the  Vatican  ther^  are  said  to  be  eleven  th6oiand 
rooms ;  but  there  it  no  tower  of  any  kind  connected  with 
It,  This  dreadful  accidentt  Corinna  telli  ui,  happened  to 
Charles  Dryden,  shortly  after  he  had  been  in  attendance 
on  some  USa  oftktfaUee^  the  Pope's  mces.  Butun* 
fortunately  the  Pope  never  entertains  any  females  in  the 
Vatican ;  nbf  have  the  ladiei  tif  Rome  ?iny  oppoftnnky  6( 
seeing  his  HolintsSt  except  at  ehurcli,  in  i  proeelsiolii  M 
on  a  journey. 


' ' «  t  f  < 
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the  age  of  her  Mm  child :  unlucldly,  lumever,  her 
soD^ Chides, attained  hit  twenty«thiid year  inlOftSr 
If  hen  he  was  in  Londonj  and  might  indeed  have 
tumbled  from  the  top  of  the  Monument,  but  could 
no^  without  the  legs  of  Garagantua,  have  ascended 
one  of  the  ii^^^^i/ towen  of  the  Vatican :  nor  did 
he  visit  Rome  till  some  years  afterwards.  As  fyt 
Cardinal  Howard^  under  whose  patronage  it  b  very 
probable  he  went  there,  it  has  already  been  shewn 
that  he  was  young  Dryden*s  third  amsin^  and 
instead  of  being  unele^  was  scarcely  second  cousin 
to  his  mother. 

To  conclude  these  fimtastick  figments,  we  are 
told  that  this  Lady  was  exceedingly  apprehensive 
of  her  son*s  dying  a  violent  death  in  his  thirty* 
third  or  thirty-fourth  year ;  which  his  Either  had 
predicted,  and  she  feared  the  more,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  challenges  sent  by  her  son  to  Lord  Jcf- 
feries,  in  consequence  of  the  outrage  committed 
by  that  nobleman,  at  the  time  of  Dryden*s  funenJ. 
What  ground  she  had  for  apprehension  from  a 
rencounter  between  Lord  Jefferies  and  her  son,  we 
have  already  seen ;  and  if  in  1 702  she  dreaded 
that  he  should  die  in  his  thirty-third  or  thirty- 
fourth  year,  her  wits  must  have  already  left  her ; 
as  those  two  yean  of  his  life  had  previously  passed 
over  without  any  signal  calamity ;  for  they  were 
the  years  i6q8  and  1699;  which  he  spent  either  ^ 
in  excursions  with  his  father  into  Northampton* 
shire,  or  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire-side  in  his  house 
in  London. 
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On  these  absurd  and  ridiculous  fictions  I  have^ 
perhaps^  dwelt  too  long :  but  absurd  as  they  are^ 
let  it  be  rememberedi  that  for  above  half  a  century 
they  have  been  transmitted  from  book  to  book  ;^ 
a  refutationi  therefore,  which  may  prevent  their 
obtaining  hereafter  the  slightest  degree  of  noticej 
or  being  ever  again  admitted  into  any  biographical 
work,  cannot  be  entirely  useless* 

Though  Corinna*!  account  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  credit,  it  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that 
Dryden  was  weak  enough  to  confide  in  the  science 
of  astrology,  in  which  he  was  countenanced  by 
some  distinguished  men  of  the  last  age  :'  and  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  he  had  predicted  at  the 
birth  of  hb  eldest  son,  that  some  calamity  would 
happen  to  him  in  his  eighth  and  twenty-ei/AM  years 
and  that  both  his  predictions  were  fortuitously 
fulfilled.  We  know  from  his  letter  to  him,  written 
in  September,  1697,  that  he  had  calculated  his 
nativity ;  and  he  has  himself  told  us,  that  every 

*  Cibber'i  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Biooraphia  Dra* 

MATICA,  &c. 

^  Robert  Burton,  author  of  the  Anatomy  or  Me* 
LANCHOLY,  Villierii  Duke  of  Buckingham,  George,  Etrl 
of  Bristol,  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Cardinals 
Richelieu,  anA  Mararin,  &c. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  was  captivated  by  this  idle  and  vain  study  ;-^ 
**  There  was  a  time,  (as  Mn  Spence  has  mendoned  in  his 
Anecdotes,  quoting  the  words  of  t)u  Lockter,)  when 
he  was  possessed  with  the  old  fooleries  of  asuology  i  and 
another,  when  he  was  so  far  ^ne  in  chemistry^  as  to  b# 
upon  the  hunt  after  the  Philosopher's  stone/* 
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diingy  to  diat  time,  kid  hi^f^pened  according  to  his 
predictioa:  fiom  other  :pastag^  it  inajr  be  cot 
lected,  diat  Charles  Dryden  had  suffered  miich 
by  iome  accidental  fill  at'Rome :  and  a  tradition 
b  yet  preserved  in  the  Eunily  descended  from  our 
audior^s  brother,  diat  on  the  poet*s  death,  his'  eldest 
son  found  in  his  [>xket-book  the  horoscope  in 
which  several  of.  the  calamities  of  his  life  were 
predicted.*  Among  these,  however,  could  not  have 
been  enumerated  any  mischance  likely  to  befid 
him  in  his  thirty-/Airi  or  thirty-/ofir/A  year,  that  is, 
in  1698  or  1699 ;  because  Dryden  himself,  speak* 
ing  of  the  lutivity  which  he  had  cast,  assures  his 
son,  that  towards  the  end  of  September,  1697,  he 
would  begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health.—* From 
a  memorandum  in  one  of  the  Manuscripts  of 
Oldys,  the  Antiquary,'  it  should  seem,  that  he  had 
some  confidence  also  in  oneirocriticism,  and  sup* 

*  Communicated  by  Lady  Drydeni  who  derived  her 
information  from  the  widow  of  her  grandfather,  Edward 
Dryden,  Esq. 

<  **  The  story  (sayi  Oldys,  in  liis  Notes  on  Langbaine,)  | 
of  Mr.  Dryden'i  dream  at  Lord  Exeter's  at  Burleigh, 
while  he  was  uanslating  Virgil,  as  Signor  Verrio,  then 
painting  there,  related  it  to  the^Yorkshire  painter,  of  whom 
I  had  it,  lies  in  the  parchment-book  in  quarto,  designed 
for  his  life.*'  At  a  subsequent  period  Oldys  added*- 
**  Now  entered  therein :" — but  where  either  the  loose  pro* 
plictick  leaf,  or  the  parchment-book  now  is,  I  know  not. 
f— Antonio  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan  painter,  was  employed  at 
Burleigh  by  John,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Exeter,  from  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1698,  in  various  works 
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posed  that  future  events  were  sometimes  prognos- 
ticated by  dreams^  as  well  as  by  the  configuration 
of  the  stars; 

Johrt,  our  author*s  second  son^  Was  born  prcK» 
bably  in  1667  or  1668,  and  after  having  been 
initiated  in  classical  learning  at  some  inferior  semi* 
nary,  or  under  his  father*s  care,  was  admitted  a 
King*s  Scholar  in  the  College  of  Westminster,  in 
his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  (l682,)  and  con- 
tinued  on  that  foundation  till  1 685,  when  he  wat 
elected  to  Oxford.  Notwithstanding  this  circum* 
stance,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  admitted 
a  Student  of  Christ  Church.  ^  About  the  time  of 
his  election,  his  fiither  had  become  a  convert  to 
popery ;  to  the  tenets  of  which  religion  his  sin« 

t    cere  and  disinterested  attachment  is  evinced  by 
a  letter  written  at  a  late  period  of  his  life.— « 

?     Wishing  therefore  to  breed  his  sons  in  his  new 
faith,'  he  probably  was  unwilling  that  John  should 

i 

\     during  which  time  his  noble  patron  allowed  him  a  pen* 
;     sion,  with  an  equipage  and  tervantt  to  attend  him.-~In 

1695  or  1696,  Drydcn  spent  part  of  the  summer  at  Bur* 

Icigh. 

^  It  appears  from  the  Register  of  Westminster  Scholan, 
that  John  Dryden,  Jun.,  (vrith  others,)  wu  elected  to  t 
Studenuhip  of  Christ*Churchi  in  1685 ;  but  he  never  was 
a  Student ;  for  the  «dmission4iook  of  Students  (which  the 
Rev.  Dr.Holmes,  Canon  of  ChristXhlirth,  has  obligingly 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact,)  eon* 
tains  the  namts  of  all  those  who  were  elected  fronii  West* 
miniteir  with  him,  but  the  name  of  Dryden  does  not  there 
appear. 
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be  matriculatBd  u  a  member  of  the  Univeni^^ 
and  cboae  rather  to  phce  him  under  the  priTatQ 
tuitkm*  of  Obadiah  Wilker^  Muter,  of  Untfer* 
ttty  Colleges  at  diat  time^  a  coocealedt  and  ia 
the  following  yeir^  an  avowedt  pa^nst^  with  whom 
I  suspect  he  remained  till  the  Revolution  i  soon 
after  which  even^  Walker  was  ejected  firom  the 
Mastership  of  that  college.*    Such  at  least  is  the 

0 

'Ina  lampoon  of  the  latii^,  in  die  form  of  a  Dialogiie 
in  Bedlam,  between  Oliver's  mad  Poiter,  Sir  Rc^ 
UEstrange.  and  Dryden,  (State  Poems,  iii«  241.)  die 
writer  foolishly  attributes  our  author's  conversion  to  the 
arguments  urged  by  one  of  his  sons  in  favour  of  pppery ; 

**  Men  best  themselves  'gainst  open  foes  defend, 
**  But  perish  surely  by  a  seeming  friend* 
'*  One  son  turiCd  nu^  I  turn'd  the  other  two, 
^  But  had  not  an  indulgence,  Sir,  like  you."' 

*  The  admission-book  of  University  College  has  btea 
examined,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  John  Dryden,  Jun. 
was  a  regular  member  of  that  college ;  nor  was  he  ever 
matriculated  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

'^  See  Wood's  Athen,  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  col.  933*— 
About  the  end  of  March.  i686,  says  Wood,  «•  Mr.  Wal. 
ker  became  a  bye-word  among  the  protcstants  in  Oxon 
and  elsewhere ;  was  abused  to  his  face,  when  met  in  the 
publick  streets  and  lanes ;  and  had  songs  made  of  htm 
[Obadiah^vematia^  by  the  connivance  of  the  Magistrates. 
After  Mr.  Walker  bad  declared  [himself  a  papist],  be 
I  had  private  mass  in  his  lodgings,  till  such  times  as  he  could 
make  and  furnish  a  chapel  within  the  limits  of  his  col- 
lege ;  which  being  done  according  to  his  mind,  by  con- 
verting two  lower  rooms  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle 


\ 
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suggestion  of  a  lampoon  published  at  that  period.  * 
Drjrden  has  told  us,  that  hb  second  son  left  Eng^ 
land,  when  he  ought  to  have  begun  the  study  of 

for  that  porpose,  he  opened  it  for  a  publick  use«  on  Sunday 
the  15th  of  Augusti  1686  ;  to  which  resorted  some  scho* 
lars,  tome  inhabitanu  of  Oxon,  and  nany  troopers  quar« 
tered  therein :  but  the  junior  scholars,  and  the  moUkf  look* 
irig  upon  it  as  a  foppery,  diverse  aBronts  were  given  to  the 
priest  and  auditory.** 

In  October,  1689,  Obadiah  Walker  was  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  but  in  the  following  January,  having  been 
brought  into  the  King's  Bench  by  Habeas  Corpus^  he  was 
enlarged  upon  bail*  Being,  however,  excepted  in  the 
Act  of  General  Pardon  passed  in  the  following  May,  he 
probably  fled  from  England,  and  died  abroad*  He  wu 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  *'  The  Greek  and  Roman 
History  illustrated  by  Coins  and  Medals,"  8vo«  1691  { 
a  Treatise  on  Education;  and  various  other  works. 

<  In  **  The  [pretended]  Adtlress  of  John  Dryden, 
Laureate,  to  his  Highness  the  f'rince  of  Orange,"  folio, 
1689,  (which  is  in  Mr.  B|hdley*s  Collection,  and  wai 
published,  as  appears  froi^  a  manuscript  note  by  Mr# 
Lottrell,  January  30,  i688-9,)  are  the  following  linei  X .  ' 

'*  But  if,  great  Prince,  my  feeble  strength  shall  Eul;     . 
.. .  *'  Thy  theme  Til  to  my  sucessors  entail ;  t 

>    **  My  heirs  th*  unfinished  subject  shall  complete  t->9    , 
**  I  have  a  ion ;  ^d  he,  by  all  that's  great,  •  •  •  • 
**  Shall,  by  his  sire's  example,  Rome  renounce, 
V  For  he,  young  stripling,  yet  has  tum'd  but  onee  1 
**  That  Oxford  nurselings  that  sweet  hopeful  boy* 
**  Hii  father*!,  and  that  once  Ignatian,  joy^ 

I        **  Design'd  for  t  new  Bellarmine 

I        **  Under  the  great  Gamaliel, 
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oT  htt  nathre  Unguage.     He  pnbtUy  went  to 
Kpint,  with  his  dder  bracherrabout  die  end  cClk 
year  1693,*  when  he  was  about  fi9iir-4uid*tweiity «» 
and  after  having  ^lent  some  time  there,  became 
an  officer  of  the  Pope*s  household,  offidating  u 
deputy  to  hb  brodier  Charles,  after  his  departiiie 
from  Iialy  about  die  middle  of  the  year  l6g8. 
Frenously  to  lus  leaving  England,  he  translated 
the  ftMirtwnth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  which  makes  pan 
of  the  version  published  by  Dryden ;  and,  while 
he  resided  at  Rome,  he  wrote  a  comedy  entitled 
Tmb  Husband  his  own  Cuckold,  which  wii 
acted  at  the  Theatre  in  LincolnVInn  Fields,  in 

**  This  youdi.  Great  Sir.  doll  jrour  bnie*s  trumpet  btov, 

**  And  tosTt  when  my  dull  wings  shall  Big  below ; 

**  A  proiesunt  Hercolean  coliunn  sumd, 

**  When  I,  a  poor  weak  pillar  of  the  land, 

**  Now  growing  old,  and  [am]  enunbling  into  sand 

Oldyt  memioos  in  hit  Manuscript  Ndes  on  Langbaiae, 
tfiat  he  had  two  copies  in  manuscripi  of  Drydcn's  ^  Poem 
to  King  William,*'  wiih  a  discourse  prefixed,  coouiaiqg 
**  An  Apology  for  his  past  Life  and  Writings,  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  Dorset  ;*'  which  he  rif^jr  supposed  to  have 
been  an  imposition  on  the  worid  in  Dryden's  name,  and 
to  have  been  written  with  a  view  of  ridiculing  him.— 
This  poem,  however,  and  that  above  quoted,  should  seem 
to  have  been  difierent ;  for  to  the  latter,  which  contains 
only  six  pages,  and  the  titlepage,  there  is  no  discoune 
prefixed, 

•  His  name  appears  as  a  witn&  to  a  contract  betweea 
his  father  and  Jacob  Tonson,  dated  October  6tb,  tSjit 
which  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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the  winter  of  the  year  1696^  under  his  father*i 
care^  who  assisted  him  with  a  Prologuei  as  Con« 
greve  did  with  an  Epilogue.  It  was  published  in 
die  summer  of  that  year^ '  with  a  Fre&ce  by  our 
author.  The  younger  John  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  visited  England,  after  he  first  left  lU 
At  the  time  of  his  fiither*s  death,  he  certainly  was 
in  Italy ;  and  about  six  months  afterwards,  in  €om«' 
pany  with  Mr*  Cecil,  probably  a  younger  son  of 
John,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Exeter,  he  made  a  tour  to' 
Sicily  and  Malta,  of  which  his  account,  after  re* 
maining  many  years  in  numuscript,  was  published 
in  1776.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome  from  that 
excursion,  (January  28,  1 701,  N.  S.)  he  b  said  to 
have  died  there,  of  a  fever. 

Erasmus-Henry,  the  third  son,  was  bom  May*. 
3, 1669,  and  admitted  a  Scholar  at  the  Charter*  > 
House,  on  the  nomination  of  Charles  the  Second, 

•  •  • 

••  •  » 

'  It  was  adyenited  at  published,  in  the  London  Gk*. 
<ette,  No.  3800,  July  ^3,  1696.  In  the  Dedication  of 
this  piece  (dated  Ronie»  August  ao,  i69j,)  to  hit  ,uncle 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  the  author  delivers  an  opinion 
which  we  find  at  a  lubiequent  period  in  RoWe'i  Life  of 
Sbakspeare:      .  ,        .    ^  .       , 

^' Shakspeare/*  lays  young  Dryden*  **  among  alt. the 
writers  o(  our  nation,  may  ptand  himself,  at  a  Phoenixt' 
the  first  and  last  of  his  order )  in  whom  bounteous  nature 
wonderfully,  supplied  all  t^e  paru  of  a  great ^  poet  and  . 
excellent  orator,  and  of  whom  alone, one  may' ventura' 
boldly  to  say,'  that  kadfhe  kai  mon  tmrn^^ferl^s  lit] 
nifht  h^vi  hm  las  a  pod.''     ^     i  :    •  :i;j     .", 
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Febnuurjr  5,  l682*3.*  In  their  Register  is  u  entrfi 
bjr  which  I  leam  that  he  left  the  House  on  the 
Od  of  November^  l683,  and  was  ^*  elected  to  the 
University  ;'*  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  became 
a  membor  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  [m>- 
bably  from  the  same  cause  which  prevented  his 
brother  John  finom  acceptmg  a  Studentship  of 
Christ  Church*  Like  his  brothers^  he  also  went  to 
Rome;  and  I  do  not  find  that  he  returned  to  £ng« 
land  before  his  father*s  dcatli.  He  is  said  by  Mrs. 
Thomas,  whose  fictions  have  been  already  detected, 
to  have  been  a  priest,  and  domestick  chaplain  to 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Norfolk ; '  whom  she  has  un- 
truly represented  as  his  near  relation.  By  this 
lady  we  are  also  told,  that  he  was  allowed  a  liberal 
salary  by  the  Duchess,  and  thirty  pounds  a  year 
by  the  college  in  Flanders,  where  she  tells  us  he 
was  bred.  But  all  these  circumstances  were  mere 
invenrions.  He  was  not  a  minister  of  religion,  but 
a  Captain  in  the  Pope*s  Guards  ;^  and  probably  re« 

*  See  p.  i49»  n*  4. 

*  See  p*  4i£«  About  the  time  Mrs.  Thomas  became 
tcquainted  with  Drydcn.  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk ;  a  circumstance  which  probably 
gave  rise  to  this  fiction* 

«  Mr,  Spence  mentions  in  his  AnecooteSi  that  Fdpe 
said  to  him,—**  Dryden  had  three  or  four  sons ;  John. 
Erasmus,  Charles,  and  perhaps  another*  One  of  them 
was  a  Priest,  and  another  a  Captain  in  the  Pope's  Guards*'* 
But  he  was  deceived  by  our  authors  younger  son  having 
two  Christian  names ;  for  Dryden  certainly  liad  but  three 
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mained  at  Rome  till  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother.  Sir  Robert  Driden^  our  author's  first 
€ousin^  who  was  unmarried,  and  died  at  Canons* 
Ashby  on  the  19th  of  August,  17O8,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  by  his  will  devised  his  estate  to  hia 
kinsman,  Edward  Dryden,  the  eldest  son  of  Eras- 
mus, a  younger  brother  of  the  Poet ;  passing  by 

sons*  Mrs.  Thomas  probably  led  him  into  the  othef 
errour,  tliat  one  of  them  was  a  pricil ;  for  this  converta« 
tiort  passed  in  1736,  some  years  after  her  spurious  nar* 
rative  was  published.  The  other  part  of  his  information 
was  correct ;  for  Erasmus-Henry  wu  certainly  a  Captain 
(and  probably  as  he  statedf  a  Captaih  in  the  PopcV 
Guards);  as  appears  from  the  account-booksof  his  uncle, 
Erasmus,  in  one  of  which  are  the  following  entries : 

••  Rec*  March  y*  first,  1709,  [1709-10,]  of  Jo.  WiU 
liams,  to  pay  Captain  Dryden  my  sonn's  money  rent  ac* 
compt— io/«  oi«  o^/* 

The  same  sum  is  entered  i^n  in  another  place  thus : 
"  March  y*  first,  [1709*10]  of  Jo.  Williams,  payd  to 
Captmn  Dryden,  lo/.  o/«  o^.'* 

"  28  May,  1710.  '  Reed  per  Jo.  Williams,  twenty 
pounds,  payd  to  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  per  sonn  Dryden^s 
tirder.  [He  had  succeeded  to  the  title  only  a  day  or  two 
before,]'  

'**  Rec^  about  August  the  seaventh  [1710],  paid  to  Sir 
Era*  Dryden,  by  my  sonn  Mr.  Edw.  Dryden,  before 
he  emit  to  Ashby,— ^0/*  o.  o.** 

In  the  year  iysa,'  he  drew  tip  ihe  folldwing  Account 
for  the  three  preceding  years,  including  the  sunis  paid  ta 
Sir  Er«imus«>Henry  Drj^en,  for  part  of  thai  lime,  (both, 
before  and  after  he  was  a  Baronet^)  and  ^O' his  f  mother. 
I?ef9re  and  ifter  hit  dea^h  s,  r  ;  .      :   ./  Vl  '-    ^ 
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Eiumuft-Heiuy^  die  poe^t  yomigeit  aoot  and  t 
fdU  neticr  idttioiiy  to  ivboni  the  tide  dcvohrtdy^^ 


•'  t 


**  LadayDcydaiifiidSir  ^na.Accoiiipt  for  3y«tft.   . 
**  A  iccdpl  in  foil  to  Laday  [^]  per  Sir  Ens.  1709. 

^  Paid,  as  appears  bjr  receipts,  to  Sir  Eras. 
.  and  Mr*  Shaw,  [receiver  for  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Dryden.]  •  •  •  •  • looilr. 

•«  To  Mr.  Hodges  [the  Apothecary  who 
attended  Sir  Erasmus^Henry  Dryden  in 
his  last  ilhiess.] •  .         15    o    0 

**  To  funeral  charges •%••••  6     S4 


•« 
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••  Re€4  from  Laday  [Lady-day]  S709  to 

Michellmas,  1710,  one  yeare  and  halCe, 

at  6off.  jier  ann •  •  •  .  •        90    o    0 

**  From  Mickelmas  1710  to  Laday  [Lady- 

day,]  1719,  Lady  [£.  Dryden's]  TUrds. 

1  yearc  and  halfe,  at  aofi*  per  ann.  •  •  •  3Q  O  0 
«*  Rec^  of  my  dau.  Dryden,  [the  wife  of 

his  son,  Edward  Dryden,]  by  moneys 

from  Sir  Eras*   twenty*thrcc  shillmgs, 

[probably   the   money  in   his  pocket, 

when  he  died.]  ••• ••••  s    go 

wi    3   0 

**  Due  to  cash  •••••••       o    ^1    8 

In  the  rough  draft  of  this  account,  the  sum  above  men* 
tioned,  paid  to  Captain  Dryden  .in  March  1709-10,  b 
specified.  His  uncle  appears  to  have  occasionally  sup- 
plied him  with  ten  pounds  at  a  time;  and  the  n^bew. 
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John  Dryden,  the  eldest  son  of  William  Drj'deh,  of 
FamdoHi  in  the  county  of  Northampton^  who  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Driden,  the  first 
Baronet  of  this  family.    Sif  John  Dryden  enjoyed 
this  unsubstantial  honour  but  about  a  year  and  n 
halfi  dyingi  without  issue  male,  at  Woodford,  in 
Nonhamptonshire,  where  he  was  buried,  May  the 
22d,  1710 ;'  and  by  his  death  the  title  of  Baronet 
devolved  on  the  poet*s  third  son,  Erasmus-Henry. 
From  the  time  his  kinsman,  Edward,  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  family  estate  in  17O8,  Erasmus«Henry 
probably  was  an  inmate  at  Canons- Ashby,  where  he  • 
appears  to  have  resided  after  he  succeeded  to  the 
tide ;  and  from  various  entries  in  the  account-books 
of  his  uncle  Erasmus,  respecting  the  rents  of  the  pa* 
trimonial  estate  in  Northamptonshire,  which  were 
regularly  received  by  him  for  the  use  of  his  ne« 
phew,  though  he  was  himself  on  the  spot,  I  inuu 
gine  he  was  in  a  state  of  mefital  imbecility^  derived 
perhaps,  from  his  mother.    He  lived  little  more 
than  six  months  after  his  accession  to  the  title  {  for 
having  died  at  the  fiunily  mansion  in  die  forty-i 
second  year  of  his  age,  he  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  Canons«Aihby,  December  4th,  ijrio.^ 

it  ihould  teem,  was  sometimes  obliged  to  borrow  froni 
him  very  small  sums ;  for  al  the  bottom  of  the  last  ac* 
coam  made  up  in  i7ii|  I  find—*'  Lent  at  divers  times  to 
SirErUt-^iji.** 

^  Riegister  ef  the  parish  of  Woodford. 
*  Register  of  Canons* Athby* 

▼01.  t.  ff 
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By  hit  detth  the  title  wu  tnntfentd  to  his  uncki 
Brumusy  who  nimved  him  near  eight  yein,  dying 
at  the  tame  place^  November  3^  1718^  at  the  ap 
of  eighty-two  I  and  his  son  Edward  having  died 
in  the  preceding  year,  John  Dryden^  the  ddest 
gnmdson^  of  Eiaamus,  became  the  seventh  Baronet; 
and  the  fiunily  estate  and  dignity  were  in  his  penoa 
once  more  united. 

Dr.  Johnson  conceived,  that  no  descriptioa  of 
Dryden*s  person  had  been  transmitted  to  us;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  few  English  poetti  of 
whose  external  appearance  more  particulars  have 
been  recorded.  We  have  not  indeed  any  originil 
whole-length  portrait  of  him,  such  as  thatveiy 
curious  delineation  of  Pope,  with  which  we  have 
been  lately  gradiied,  whence  a  more  perfect  notion 
of  that  poet*s  external  appearance  may  be  obtained 
than  from  all  the  friendly  drawings  of  Richardson; 
yet  from  various  descripdons  of  Dryden*s  person 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  a  very  adequate  idea 
of  it  may  be  formed.  He  was  certainly  a  short, 
fiit,  florid  man,*  **  Mfon quadrate,**  as  Lord  Haito 


^  Edward  Dryden»  the  eldest  ion  of  the  last  Sir  Em* 
mus  Dryden»  left  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Allen,  who  dje<l 
in  London  in  1761,  five  sons;  the  youngest  of  whonii 
Bevil,  was  father  of  the  present  Lady  Dryden.  Sir  Joluii 
the  eldest*  survived  all  bis  brotherS|  and  died  withoui 
issue,  at  Canoni-Ashby,  March  ao,  1770. 

•  So,  perhaps,  in  Radcliffe's  Naws  raoif  Hell,  i68s  : 

**  Laureat,  who  was  both  learned  uiAJloTid^ 
**  Was  damn*d  long  since  for  stltna  h$rrH'* 
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tome  yean  ago  observed  to  me ;  '^  a  description 
which  Mntu  Sylvius  applied  to  James  the  First  of 
Scotland.**  The  same  gentleman  remarked^  that 
at  one  time  he  wore  his  hair  in  large  quantity^  and 
that  it  inclined  to  gray^  even  before  his  misfor** 
tunes;  a  circumstance  which,  he  said,  he  had 
learned  from  a  portrsut  of  Dryden,  painted  by 
Kneller^  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  West  But  perhaps  his  Lordship  here  is  not 
quite  accurate.  By  *'  before  his  misfortunes**  was 
meant,  before  the  Revolution ;  but  the  portrait  in 
question,  I  suspect,  was  painted  at  a  later  period. 
From  other  documents,  however,  it  appean  that  he 
became  gray,  before  he  was  deprived  of  the  laurel.^ 

Again,  in  The  Medal  or  John  BAyes,  410. 168a  i 

*'  Methinks,  the  ghost  of  Horace  there  I  see, 

*'  Lashing  this  chtrry-cluek^d  dunce  of  fifty-three/' 

(Blockheads,  it  is  observable,  in  all  ages  have  vented  their 

spleen  against  men  of  parti,  by  calling  them  dunces.) 
See  also  The  Hind  and  the  PANTHEaTaANSVERSEDt 

1687  X'^**  Smith*  What,   is  not  there  good  eating  and 

drinking  on  both  sides  ?  You  make  the  separation  greater 

than  I  thought  it. 
**  Baya.  No,  no :  whenever  you  see  %fai  n^sy^ccltmr^d 

fellow,  uke  it  from  me,  he  is  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Turk. 
*^  Sndtk.  At  that  rate,  Mr,  Bayes,  one  might  suipett 

your  conversion :  methinki,  thou  hast  as  much  the  face  oC 

in  heretick  as  ever  I  saw. 

* 

**  Bayes.  •  Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  1  am.'  But 
I  hope  ere  long  I  shall  have  drawn  this  pampered /tfaacA 
fitter  for  the  strait  gate.*' 

^  See  The  Laukeat,  168; : 

'*  See  there  a  youth,  a  shame  t6  thy  grgy  hmrs. 

'*  Make  a  mere  dunce  of  all  thy  fltf^iMt^^O^ 
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In  Riley*!  portnut,'  painted  in  l683^  he  wean  i 
very  Itfg^  wig :  so  also  in  that  by  Qoateraun, 
done  at  a  later  period.    By  Tom  Brown  he  is 

Probably,  however,  he  had  not  devested  himself  of  bii 
wig,  when  tbese  lines  were  wriiten. 

'  The  earliest  portrait  of  Dryden  hitherto  discovered 
is  that  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Oxford ;  which,  together 
with  the  portraiu  of  Buchanan,  Ben  Jonson,  Dr.  AU- 
rich,  and  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  %^as  pr^ 
semed  byGeorgeClarke,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  All-SouIsCollege^ 
who  represented  the  University  of  Oxford  in  parliameot 
from  171  j  to  1735«  He  was  contemporary  with  Dryden, 
for  he  was  born  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion;  having  uken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1683;  of 
B.  C.  L.  in  i686,  and  in  1708  that  of  D.  C.  L.  Dr* 
Clarke  had  travelled  into  luly,  and  was  well  acquaiated 
with  ancient  and  modern  pictures.  From  this  portrait* 
which  is  dated  in  1655,  but  appears  from  the  dresi  to 
have  been  painted  soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  Efl« 
graving.  No.  1,  prefixed  to  this  volume,  was  made.  The 
painter  is  not  known. 

The  Portrait  of  Dryden  painted  by  Riley  in  16831  from 
which  an  engraving  was  made  by  Peter  Van-Gunst,  for 
the  first  octavo  edition  of  his  Virgil,  published  in  17091 
is  in  the  possession  of  William  Davenport  Bromley,  of 
fiaginton  Hall,  in  Warwickshire,  Esq.,  the  representative 
of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Bromley,  Speaker  of  tlic 
House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  from 
whomt  it  descended  to  the  above-mentioned  gentlemafl* 
The  poet  here  holds  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  his  hand;  i< 
dressed  in  a  loose  gown  of  a  yellow-brown  colour,  ao^ 
wears  a  large  wig.  This  picture,  1  am  informed,  is  still 
in  perfect  prescr\'ation. 

In  *'  The  Laurel,  a  poem  on  the  Poet  I^aureate,*' 
which  was  published  in  ^to.  in  January,  i684- j,  are  tbc 
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always  called  "  little  Bayes  ;**  and  by  Rochester^ 
when  he  quarrelled  with  him  and  wished  to  de« 

following  lines  relative  to  this  portrait,  from  which  it  thouUl 
teem  that  our  author  was  never  painted  by  Lety : 

**  But  O,  for  loihe  immortal  hand,  that  can 
**  Make  thee  live  too,  even  in  thy  outward  man  I 
**  Thy  pen,  which  only  could,  has  drawn  thy  mind : 
**  But  where  for  this  shall  we  a  pencil  find  ? 
**  Famed  Vandyck's  dead,  and  Lely  is  no  more ; 
**  And  Fate  for  this  has  left  but  one  in  store. 
**  The  matchless  Riley  is  for  this  design*d ;    ' 
**  For  this,  Jcind  Fates,  ye  Riley  left  behind. 
**  See  the  bold  piece  with  its  own  object  strive  t 
**  It  strives  for  verse,  and  would  be  more  alive. 
**  See  all  the  Muses  drawn  within  his  face, 
**  Or  features  that  would  all  the  Muses  grace. 
**  It  grieves  me,  that  there  any  thing  should  be, 
**  Beside  thyself,  to  give  such  life  to  thee. 
**  Then  only  give  to  him  that  makes  thee  live, 
**  What  my  poor  mortal  pen  can  never  give ; 
.  **  Give  him  the  life  that  triumphs  o*cr  the  gravCi 
**  The  life  that  Cowley  to  his  Vandyck  gave. 
**  Weak  artless  hands  can  postures,  dresses  draw ; 
**  From  their  loose  strokes  those  looser  figures  flow : 
**  Give  me  that  roaster's  hand,  that  art  divine, 
^  That  shews  my  face,  and  shews  it  to  be  mine. 
**  All  that  proud  Athens  boasts,  or  stately  Rome* 
**  Does  from  their  poets  or  their  painters  come : 
**  Here  both  conspire  to  make  one  masterpiecCt 
**  The  pride  and  shame  of  luly  and  Greece.** 

Froth  Closterman*s  portrait  of  Dryden,  (see  pu  437,) 
a  raezsotinto  was  made  by  William  Faithprne,  jun.  which 
has  been  copied  for  the  present  work.  See  No.  i.  I 
know  not  Where  the  original  picture  now  tsi 
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predate  him,  he  was  iuck^iuuned«-Foet  Sqoib. 
Vtom  an  epigram  written  soon  after  his  death,  we 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  appears  to  have  painted  seveni 
portraits  of  Dryden.    That  which  wu  presented  by  our 
author  to  his  kinsman  of  Chestertont  was  a  half-length, 
and  finely  painted.    In  this  portraitthe  poet  wearsa  wig, 
and  holds  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  his  hand.    It  is  not  known 
where  it  now  is.  See  p.  326,  n.  a.    In  p.  327, 1  have  sup* 
posed  that  this  picture  was  presented  by  our  author  to  his 
kinsman,  in  consequence  of  the  present  made  by  Mr. 
John  Driden  in  return  for  the  poem  addressed  to  him ;        \ 
but  a  letter  which  has  since  come  to  my  hands,  shews, 
that  could  hardly  have  been  the  case ;  for  his  kinsman's 
donation  appears  to  have  been  made  only  about  a  month 
before  the  poet's  death. 

From  another  portrait,  also  in  a  wig,  an  engraving  was 
made  immediately  after  Dryden*s  death ;  and  prefixed  to 
LuCTUS  Britannici.  Neither  the  painter,  nor  engraver, 
is  known.  Here  the  poet  holds  the  laurel  in  his  righi 
hand :  in  the  two  following  portraiu  in  his  left.  It  was 
copied  for  Nichols's  Select  Collection  of  Poems,  in  eight 
volumes.    I  know  not  where  this  picture  now  is. 

The  portrait  of  him  painted  by  Kneller,  in  his  gray 
hair,  from  which  Edelinck  made  an  engraving  at  Paris 
in  1700,  belonged  to  Jacob  Tonson,  and  is  now  in  the 
Collection  of  William  Baker,  Esq.  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Hertfordshire.  It  was  painted,  I  believe,  in  1698. 
Edelinck's  print,  from  which  No.  3,  prefixed  to  this  vo« 
lume,  is  copied,  is  unquestionably  the  finest  engraving  of 
Dryden  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  A  bad  copy  of  it 
was  made  in  1702,  by  S.  Coignard.  Either  the  portrait 
from  which  Edelinck's  print  was  done,  or  that  above  men- 
tioned, (which  also  may  have  been  painted  by  Kneller  J 
u  highly  commended  for  its  spirit  and  truth,  by  B.  Buck- 
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leam,  that  he  wanted  that  TiTid  eye  for  which  Pope 
was  distinguished.* 

eridge,  the  Continuator  of  De  Piles:  see  LucTUS  Bri* 

TANNIC!,  p.  48. 

Frofii  another  portrait  also  by  Kneller,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Oaford,  an  engraving  was 
made  by  Vertue  in  1730 ;  and  Houbraken,  in  1743,  made 
another  engraving  from  the  same  picture,  which  is  among 
the  Illustrious  Heads.  The  picture  which  Sir  David 
Datrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  saw  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  James  West,  Esq.,  (See  p<  431,)  was,  I  suspect,  that 
which  had  belonged  to  Lord  Oxford;  which  probably  fell 
into  Mr.  West*8  hands,  on  the  sale  of  that  nobleman*s  fine 
collection  of  books  and  pictures  in  the  year  1748. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentl£man*s  Magazine  for  April, 
1798,  vol.  6a,  part  i.  p.  893,  says,  that  **  there  is  an  original 
portrait  of  Dryden.by  Kneller,  in  the  possession  of  Ralph 
Sneyd,  Esq.  of  Kiel,  in  StafTordshire,  one  of  whose  an- 
cestors [William  Sneyd]  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Driden,  in  the  year  1666 ;  and  that  this  picture 
was  brought  by  her  from  Canons-Ashby  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  and  has  been .  in  Mr.  Sneyd's  family  ever 
since.**— That  there  is  a  portrait  of  Dryden  at  Kiel-Hall 
is  very  probable ;  but  if  it  was  brought  from  Canons* 
Ashby  in  1666,  it  unquestionably  was  not  painted  by 
Kneller,  who  came  into  England  in  1674. — It  is  not 
likely  that  Sir  Robert  Driden,  the  brother  of  Frances, 
sjiould  have  been  possessed  of  a  portrait  of  the  poet.  If 
the  picture  at  KteUHall  be  Kneller*s,  It  was  probably 
painted  at  a  much  later  period,  and  given  to  Mrs.  Frances 
Sneyd  by  her  brother,  John  Driden,  of  Chesterton. 

There  is  another  original  portrait  of  Dr)'den  at  Bilton« 
near  Rugby,  in  Warwickshire,  which  belonged  to  Addison* 
and,  together  with  a  large  es^te,  was  possessed  by  his  only 
child,  Mrs,  Charlotte  Addison«  for  hear  seventy  years  1 
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A  very  erroneous  notton  has  previiled  conoem* 
ing  Dryden*s  want  of  property,  nndumform  disttest 

who  in  that  long  period,  though  extremely  afflucnti  did 
not  erect  any  memorial  to  her  father  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,  where  he  was  buried,  and  yet  remains  without  a 
tomb.  This  portrait,  on  her  death  in  March,  1797,  with 
the  estate  of  Bilton,  became  the  property  of  the  Horn 
John  Bridgeman  Simpson,  second  son  of  Lprd  Bradford.* 
A  crayons  drawing  of  Dryden,  which  long  remained  in 
the  mansion-house  of  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart,  at  Tich< 
marsh,  was  purchased  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  all 
the  furniture  of  that  house  was  sold.  This  drawing, 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  when  he  was  about 
fifty,  was  esteemed  by  the  Pickering  family  a  very  strong 
likeness.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  William  Wal- 
cot,  Jun.  of  Oundle,  Esq*  The  initial  letters  of  the  artist*! 
name  by  whom  it  was  done,  arc,  J.  P. 

The  late  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford,  was  possessed  of  a 
small  whole«length  portrait  of  our  author,  siuing,  by 
Maubert,  who  died  in  1746,  and  is  said  to  have  painted 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  Pope,  from  the  life.    A  du- 
plicate of  this  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  Charles 
Bedford,  of  Brixton  Causeway,  Esq.    It  is  extraordinary, 
that  Lord  Orford  (Description  of  Strawberry-Hill,  p.  7.) 
should  have  supposed  that  his  mother  was  great  niece  to 
Dryden.    The  truth  is,  his  maternal  grandmother,  Eliza- 
beth Philipps,  the  wife  of  John  Shorter,  Esq.,  was  second 
cousin  to  the  poet's  sons.    Drydcn*s  great  grandson  and 
Lord  Orford  would  have  been  fourth  cousins.  The  origin 
of  his  cnrour  was,  the  supposing  Elizabeth  Dryden,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Richard  Philipps,  to  have  been  sisier^  when 
in  fact  she  was  aunt^  to  the  poet. 

A  head  of  Dryden  drawn  by  Fab.  Steele,  (I  know  not 
whether  an  original  or  a  copy,)  was  formerly  in  the  pos- 
sessi9n  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bilston,  Chaplain  of  All-Souls 
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throughout  his  life.    ^<  He  is  reported  (says  Dr. 
Johnson^)  by  his  last  biographer^  Derrick,  to  have 


College^  in  Oxfordt  (M.  A.  in  1783O  and  now  belongs 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cruttwelli  author  of  ■  work  entitled 
'*  The  Concordance  of  Parallels/'  intended  to  serve  u  a 
Concordance  to  the  Bible  in  any  language.  An  en- 
graving from  a  copy  of  this  head  was  given  in  Tut 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1791 ;  vol.  Ixi.  p.  311. 

All  the  prints  of  our  author*  not  here  mentioned,  are# 
I  believe,  copies  of  some  or  other  of  the  engraved  por« 
traits  above  enumerated. 

*  In  '*  Epigrams  on  the  Paintings  of  the  most  eminent 
Masters/'  hy  J*  £•  [John  Elsum]  Esq.  8vo.  17001 1  fiii4 
the  following  lines : 

**  The  Effigies  of  Mr.  Dryden,  by  Clostcrman* 

Epig.  CLxiv. 
**  A  sleepy  eye  he  shews,  and  no  sweet  feature* 
**  Yet  was  indeed  a  favourite  of  nature  : 
**  Endow'd  and  graced  with  an  exalted  mind, 
**  With  store  of  wit,  and  that,  of  every  kind* 
**  Juvenal's  tartness,  Horace's  sweet  air, 
**  With  VirgiKs  force,  in  him  concentered  were. 
**  But  though  the  painter's  art  can  never  shew  it* 
**  That  his  exemplar  was  so  great  a  poet, 
**  Yet  are  the  lines  and  tinu  so  subtly  wrought, 
"  You  may  perceive  he  was  a  man  of  thouglit. 
**  Closterman,  'tis  confess'd,  has  drawn  him  well| 
**  But  short  of  Absalom  and  Achitophei^** 

In  a  note  on  the  yrofi/eaiure^  in  the  first  of  these  verses, 
which  the  writer  is  pleased  to  call  an  Epigram,  he  observes 
that  **feaiure  is  but  a  stroke  or  part  of  the  coumcnance, 
but  is  here  by  synecdoche  used  for  ike  whok.** 

Another  particularity  of  his  countenance  was,  a  large 
mole  on  his  right  cheeki  which  all  his  portraits  exhibit. 
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inherited  from  kU  fitther  tn  estate  of  tm> 
ayetr.  Such  t  fortune  ought  to  have  secuitd 
him  from  that  poverty  which  seems  ahvajs  to  have 
oppressed  him ;  or^  if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  have 
made  him  ashamed  of  publishing  his  necesttties. 
But  though  he  had  many  enemies^  who  undoubt- 
edly  examined  lus  Ufe  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiendj 
mabcious^  I  do  not  remember  that  he  was  ever 
charged  with  waste  of  his  patrimony/*  Ur.  John- 
son therefore  righdy  concluded^  thtt  Derrick's 
account  was  erroneous.  In  another  place,  con 
sidering  the  same  subject,  he  observes,  that  *^  the 
persecution  of  criticks  was  not  the  worst  of  his 
vexations ;  he  was  much  more  dbturbed  by  the 
impormnities  of  want.  His  complaints  of  poverty 
are  so  frequendy  repeated,  either  with  the  dejection 
of  weakness,  sinking  in  helpless  misery,  m  the  in- 
dignation of  merit  claiming  its  tribute  from  man- 
kind, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  detest  the  age 
which  could  impose  on  such  a  man  the  necessity 
of  such  solicitations,  or  not  to  despise  the  man 
who  could  submit  to  such  solicitadons  without 
necessity." 

Dryden  certainly  did  not  submit  to  these  solici- 
tadons without  necessity ;  and  the  age,  or  rather 
the  Ministers  of  King  William  the  Third  do  dc- 
UTvc  to  be  detested  for  their  neglect  of  so  great  t 
poet :  yet  it  is  not  tme  that  he  was  always  con- 
.  flicting  with  want ;  nor  is  the  representation  just, 
which  ascribes  to  the  whole  period  of  his  life  that 
distress,  which  clouded  only  a  part  of  it ;  and 
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iccootits  for  the  imperfection  of  his  plajrt  by  attri* 
bating  their  defects  to  the  uncealing  indigence  of 
their  author.' 

>  In  a  letter  from  Swift  to  Mr.  Thomas  Beach,  mer* 
chant  in  Dcnbighshiret  dated  Dublin,  April  11,  17359 
(printed  by  Nichols,  in  his  Supplement  to  Swift's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p«  458,) .is  the  following  passage: 

**  I  read  your  poem  several  times,  and  shewed  it  to 

three  or  four  judicious  friends,  who  all  approved  of  it, 

but  agreed  with  me,  that  it  wanted  some  corrections. 

Upon  which  I  took  the  number  of  lines,  which  are  in  all 

999,  the  odd  number  being  occasioned  by  what  they  call 

.  a  triplet ;  which  was  a  vicious  way  of  rhyming,  wherewith 

Mr.  Dryden  abounded,  and  was  imitated  by  all  the  bad 

I      versifiers  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  Dryden,  though 

[     my  near  relation,  is  one  I  have  often  blamed,  as  well  as 

pitied.     He  was  poor,  and  in  great  banc  to  finish  his 

plays,  because  by  them  he  chiefly  supported  his  family ^  and 

\     this  made  him  so  very  incorrect ;  he  likewise  brought  in 

the  Alexandrine  verse  at  the  end  of  his  triplets,    I  was 

so  angry  at  these  corruptions,  that,  above  twenty.four 

years  ago,  I  banished  them  all  by  one  triplet  with  the 

Alexandrine,  upon  a  very  ridiculous  subject  [A  Gty 

Shower'].    I  absolutely  did  prevail  with  Mr.  Pope  and 

'  Cay,  and  Dr.  Young,  and  one  or  two  more,  to  reject 

them.  Mr.  Pope  never  used  them  till  he  translated  Homer, 

which  was  too  long  a  work  to  be  so  very  exact  in ;  and  I 

think  in  one  or  two  of  his  last  poems,  he  hath,  out  of  laaeinesa, 

done  the  same  thing,  though  very  seldom.—- 1  now  pro* 

ceed  to  what  I  would  have  corrected  in  yoiir  poem,** 

If  our  author,  from  the  year  1668  to  1689,  during 
which  period  he  produced  above  two«thirdi  of  his  dra* 
matick  compositions,  independently  of  any  emotuments 
derived  from  the  theatre  was  possessed  of  a  revenue  of 
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Under  his  fiither^t  will,  which  has  been  already 
meiuioned^^  in  1654,  when  he  was  in  his*  twenty* 
third  year,  he  became  possessed  of  two-thiidi 
of  a  small  landed  estate  in  Norduunptonshiit^ 
near  a  village  called  Blakesley^*  about  three  mile 

• 

at  least  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  (as  I  shall  shew  he 
was«)  which  may  be  estimated  equal  to  nine  hundrd 
a  year  now,  the  defects  of  his  plays,  whatever  they  nuir 
be,  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  his  poverty. 

4  See  p.  %t. 

'  The  devise  to  our  poet  and  his  mother,  in  his  father's 
will,  runs  thus : 

*'  I  give  my  sonne,  John,  two  partes  of  my  land  ta 
Blakesley.  I  give  my  wife  one  third  parte  of  Blakeslqr. 
during  her  life  natturall,  to  receive  the  rent  thereof 
quarterly.'*  Our  poet  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other  pan 
of  this  will. 

This  estate,  on  the  failure  of  Dryden's  issue,  having 
devolved  to  his  brother  Erasmus,  descended  to  his  grand- 
son, Sir  John  Dryden  ;  and,  under  his  will,  is  now  the 
property  of  Lady  Dryden,  with  remainder  to  her  eldest 
•on.  Sir  Edward  Turner  Dryden,  Bart.  It  consists,  as 
Lady  Dr)'den  has  informed  me,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  acres  of  land,  and  is  now  let' for/*.  1 8a.  lai.  ck/.aycar. 
Being  a  very  cold  soil,  timber  trees  and  hedges  thrive 
ill  there ;  and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture. 

From  an  epitaph  on  Mr.  William  Watts,  who  died 
June  s6,  1614,  preserved  in  Brldges's  History  of  North* 
amptonshire,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  it  appears,  that  it  was  in  the 
last  age  called  B  lax  ley,  as  the  name  of  our  great  dra* 
matick  poet,  in  like  manner,  was  unquestionably  pro> 
nounced  Shaxpeart*  Browne  Willis,  the  antiquary,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Sir  John  Dryden's,  and  was  often  a  visitor 
at  Canons-Ashby,  said,  that  it  was  originally  called  BUik* 
Obsifyt  from  the  river  Ooze  taking  its  rise  there% 
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distant  from  Canons-Ashby  and  four  from  Tow  * 
cester;  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty* 
six  acreSi  which  were  then  part  of  a  common 
field  or  unenclosed  land,  and  were  let  for  sixty 
pounds  a  year  :^  the  other  third  part  of  this  estate 
was  devised  to  his  mother  during  her  life.  At  his 
first  outset  in  London,  therefore,  he  began  the 
world  with  a  revenue  of  forty  pounds  a  year ;  an 
income  which,  the  value  of  money  and  the  modes 
of  life  being  jointly  considered,  may  be  fairly  esti* 
mated  as  equal  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a  year  at  this  day.  While  therefore  he  remained  a 
single  man,  though  not  affluent,  he  certainly  was 

*  The  precise  rent  of  the  estate  of  Blakesley,  in  our 
author's  time,  ii  ascertained  by  the  extracts  from  the  ac« 
count-books  of  his  brother,  Sir  Erasmus  Dryclen»  already 
given,  and  by  the  following  entry  in  the  year  171s : 

**  September  y*  sgth,  171s.  Allowed  to  my  sonn  Mr. 
Edward  Dryden,  upon  my  Laday  DrydaCt  accompt»  being 
for  thirds^  tenn  pounds,  for  halfe  a  yeare,  from  Laday* 
day,  171s,  to  Michaelmas,  17 is.— -This  accompc  of  La- 
day  Drydcn*s  is  made  up  to  Michaelmas,  171s,  all  receipts 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  name.*'— John  Shaw,  Esq.,  the  person 
here  meant,  was  Clerk  of  the  Poultry  in  the  King's 
kitchen,  s  department  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.  He 
was  married  to  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden's  daughter,  Mary  s 
and  appears  to  have  received  Lady  Elisabeth  Dryden's 
dower,  and  to  have  paid  it«  for  her  use,  to  MrSp  Stoker, 
her.  attendant. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  poet*s  Northamptonshire 
esute  being  i86f  snd  the  rem  sixty  pounds  per  muvsi, 
the  land,  it  appears,  was  let  at  somewhat  uiider  six  shiU 
lings  and  sispencc  sn  acre* 
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nofebwant.  On  his nuuriage with Ltdy  BUabedi 
Howafdinl664  or  l665»«  her  £tther,  the  Eori  of 
Berkshire,  I  believe^  settled  upon  them  t  smsll 
estate  in  Wiltshire,  the  exact  value  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  probably 
was  not  less  than  rixty  pounds  a  year«^  From 
1665  till  1670,  we  may  therefore  con^der  him  ss 
possessed  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land; 

*  It  being  probable  tbal  our  author  was  married  cither 
in  London  or  at  Charlton»  the  scat  oi  his  father-in-law,  | 
in  WiluhirCt  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  license 
was  uken  out  in  one  or  other  of  those  places,  from  whidi 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  the  age  of  his  wife,  might 
have  been  asceruined :  but  neither  in  the  Faculty. Office 
in  London,  nor  the  Consistory-Office  at  Salisbury,  the 
records  of  both  which  offices  have  been  examined  with 
this  view,  is  there  any  trace  of  such  a  license  having  bcca 
granted. 

^  Hie  only  notice  of  Dryden's  Wiltshire  estate  that  I 
have  met  with,  is  found  in  the  following  passage  of  hii 
Dedication  of  Cleombnes,  in  S692,  to  Laurence  Hyde, 
Earl  of  Rochester : 

«*  I  not  only  give  you  back  a  play,  which,  had  you  not 
redeemed  it,  had  not  been  mine,  but  also  at  the  same  time 
dedicate  to  you  the  unworthy  author,  with  my  inviolable 
faith,  and,  how  mean  soever,  my  utmost  service ;  and  I 
shall  be  proud  to  hold  my  dependence  on  you  in  ckief^  ax 
I  Jo  pari  of  my  smalt  fortune^  in  tVtlishirc.** 

Whether  this  estate  was  freehold,  or  copyhold,  or 
what  was  its  extent  or  value,  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  ascertain.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  to  whom  I  had 
conceived  that  some  part  of  Lord  Cornbury 's  estate  had  de* 
volved,  (who  was  the  last  male  descendant  of  Laurence 
Hyde,  Eurl  of  Rochester,)  obligingly  ordered  his  family 
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and  his  emoluments  from  the  playhouse  during 
that  period  (with  the  exception  of  about  eighteen 

deeds  to  be  examined,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  nature  of 
the  tenure  alluded  to  by  our  author ;  but  no  trace  of  it  was 
found.  I  now  believe  that  Lord  Rochester*!  estate  is 
possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. — Dryden's  Wiltshire 
propcrty^on  the  death  of  his  widow,  who  survived  all  her 
children,  probably  under  her  marriage*  settlement  went 
to  her  own  right  heirs. 

My  conjecture,  however,  concerning  the  value  of  this 
estate,  is  not  without  a  reasonable  foundation.  As  Dryden 
did  not  derive  any  property  in  Wiltshire  from  his  fatlier, 
the  land  in  question  doubtless  was  the  principal  part  of 
his  wife^f  fortune ;  and  was  assured  to  him  by  ThomaSf 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  who  possessed  an  estate  at  Charlton,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  derived,  I  believe,  from  his  mother« 
Elirabeth,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Henry  Knevet,  of 
Charlton,  Knight.  His  family  was  so  numerous,  (for 
beside  the  eleven  children  enumerated  in  p.  398,  he  had 
at  least  two  others,  James,  and  our  poet*s  wife,)  tliat  pro- 
bably for  many  of  them  he  could  make  but  a  moderate 
provision.  However,  he  would  hardly  settle  oil  his  daugh* 
ter  Elizabeth  less  than  her  husband  possessed ;  and  as 
land  at  the  lime  of  the  Restoration  was  sold  for  about 
twenty  years*  purchase,  her  portion,  if  my  supposition  be 
well  founded;  was  only  equal  to  a  sum  of  twdvis  hundred 
pounds. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Thomas  knew  enough  of  the  value  of 
tf  uth«  to  mix  a  UiiU  of  it  with  her  fictions,  and  in  this 
instance  probably  did  not  exercise  her  invention*  She 
siseru,  thai  Lady  Elizabeth  Drydtn,  after  her  husband's 
death,  took  a  small  houaa  fat  Sherrard-street,  and  that 
*'  she  had  wherewithal  to  live  frugally  genteel  }'*  whiebt 
according  to  her  account,  was  eighty  pounds  e  year*    If 
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months,  when  the  theatres  were  shut^)  nuiy  U 
estiiiiited  at  a  hundred  pounds  a  year:  whkfai 
with  his  patrinumy  and  his  wife*s  fortune^  pro- 
duced an  income  equal  to  six  hundred  a  year  st 
the  present  time.  In  August,  167O9  he  obtained 
the  offices  of  Fbet  Laureat  and  Historiographeri 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  a 
sum  of  ^.400.,  which,  by  a  retrospective  clause  in 
his  Patent,  he  was  intided  to  receive  immediately ; 
and  by  his  contract  with  the  comedians  of  the 

this  ftalement  be  correct,  the  Wiltshire  property  was  kt 
for  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  by  her 
marriage  settlement  secured  to  her  for  life ;  for  from  the 
Northamptonshire  estate,  we  have  seen,  she  derived  but 
twenty  pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  Spence  furnishes  a  better  authority  than  this  lady 
for  the  statement  I  have  made ;  for  he  mentions  in  hit 
Anecdotes,  that  Pope,  speaking  of  Dryden,  (probably 
from  the  information  of  either  Congreve  or  Garth,)  said, 
that  *Vhisfamily  estate  was -about /*«ifto«  a  year.'*  He 
added,  indeed,  that  Dryden  left  it  to  his  son,  Charles ;  but 
this  was  a  mistake,  for  our  author  m.'^e  no  will ;  and  as 
Cliarles  died  in  his  mother's  life-time,  be  had  never  mote 
than  forty  pounds  a  year  to  live  on. 

Congreve  himself  only  says,  in  general  terms,  tha 
Dryden's  **  hereditary  income  was  little  more  than  a  bait 
competency."  But  Oldys,  who  was  a  careful  inquirer, 
and  began  his  inquiries  above  seventy  years  ago,  men* 
tions  in  one  of  his  Manuscripts,  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  one  of  Dryden's  relationsp  that  he  had  aiowi 
/*.ioo.  a  year  to  the  last ;  which  appears  to  have  been  not 
very  far  from  the  truth. 
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Kjng*s  Theatre,  which  commenced  befote  he  ob« 
taindl  the  laurel,  and  continued  for  about  ten* 
ytin,  he  derived  from  the  stag?  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds* 

*  By  this  comract»  which  has  been  printed  in  a  former 
P^  (P*  73*)  ^^  ^^'  entitled  to  a  share  and  a  quarter  of 
the  clear  profiu  of  the  King's  Theatre ;  which,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  players,  for  several  years  pro«> 
duced  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  . 
eommunibus  antds.  But  there  is  good  ground  for  believ* 
ing  that  they  exaggerated  his  profits.  However,  they 
may  moderately  be  estimated  at  two  hundred,  a  jear;  for  • 
from  an  indenture  between  Thomas  Killigrew  on  thd 
one  part,  and  Thomas  Ellyott,  Esq.,  and  Dame  Catharine 
Sayer,  on  the  other,  executed  June  87,  1670,  (an  abstract 
of  which  is  now  before  me,)  it  appears,  that  Thomas  KiU 
ligrew,  out  of  the  two  shara  which  he  possessed  in  the 
King's  Theatre,  (the  whole  of  the  profits  of  acting  being 
divided  according  to  this  deed  into  twelve  shares,  and  not 
twelve  and  three  quarten,  as  recited  in  a  former  deed 
between  Thomas  and  Henry  Killigrew,  Thohias  Porter^ 
and  Sir  John  Sayer  and  his  wife,)  had  settled  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  on  Henry,  his  eldest  son  by  bis  first  wife* 
And  the  object  of  this  deed  of  June  ay,  1670,  was,  out 
of  the 'remaining  profits  of  the  said  two  shares  to  make  t 
provision  for  his  second  wife  Charlotte,  and  for  his  son 
Charles,  and  the  other  children  which  be  then  had  or  might 
have  by  her.— 'We  cannot  suppose  that  Thomas  Killigrew  * 
gave  his  son^  Henry,  more  than  be  retained  for  himself  | 
and  consequently  his  two  shares  must  have  produced  at 
least  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  My  estimate*  howevert 
is  still  lower  ^  for  I  have  supposed  a  share  to  prt)duc.e 
but/.i6o.  a  yean  According  to  a  Itatement  by*  Sir 
VOL.  It  g  g ' 


ceitton  to  his  fortune  by  h« 
*>equeathed  to  her  by  her  hu 
Which  we  hive  seen  produ 
year ;  to  which  shb  added, 
*'^^'"%  *  silver  tankard,  ai 


Henry  Herbert.  Master  of  the 
Cliarle,  I.  and  Charles  11.  ,„a«le 
Kilhgrew  then  derived  from  his 
ferwtekj  which,  supposing  the 
forty  vreeki  in  the  year,  would  pn 
But  many  of  Sir  Henry  Herbin*. 
referred  to,  appear  to  have  been  ex 

•  Register  of  the  parish  of  TicI 

•  The  Will  of  our  author's  n 
which  is  in  the  Prtrogative.Office 
date,  but  was  proved,  June  la,  ,fi 

"  In  the  name  ofGoo.  Amen. 

county  of  Nonhton,   widdow, 
••  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  I 
••  I  comend  my  soulc  into  the  }». 
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From  10769  however,  to  l685,  his  emoluments 
from  the  theatre  ought  not  to  be  estimated  com^ 

^  Ai  touching  my  body«  I  leave  it  to  be  buried  [by  my} 
**  executors,  soc  to  rest  till  the  time  of  my  changing  tliall 
**  come,  in  that  great  appearing  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour« 
•'  with  all  his  Saints. .  And  touching  the  disposing  of  my 
**  goods  and  money,  I  give  and  bequeathe  to  my  beloved 
**  Sonne,  Johk  Dryden,  a  silver  tankerd,  marked  with 
^*  J.  D.  and  a  goold  ring,  which  was  my  wedding*ring« 
'*  And  it  is  my  will,  that  after  the  decease  of  my  deart 
'*  son,  John  Dryden,  that  his  eldeu  sonne,  Charles  Dry^ 
"  den,  should  have  the  ring,  as  a  guift  from  his  grand* 
••  mother  M,  D. 

Some  of  her  bequests  mark  the  modes  of  life  at  that 
time,  when  a  service  of  pewter  was  esteemed  an  elegance* 
To  her  **  daughter  Lawton**  she  gives  the  black*wrought 
bed  with  the  furniture  belonging  to  it  1  **  all  the  now  Turky^ 
worke  chairs  and  wrought  cradle*cloth;  a  high  lilver 
bowie,  a  little  silver  porringer,  a  crooked  spoon,  a  red 
curteinethat  hung  in  her  chamber^^window ;  two  ewes  and 
lambs ;  iw§  efihe  htst  pewttr  dishes^  thai  had  her  husiand'i 
arms  on  ihem^  and  kod  rfihi  new  pewter  plates.** 

To  her  daughters.  Prances  and  Elizabethi  whom  Ihn 
made  her  executors,  she  bequeathed  twenty  pounds  a^ 
piece.  She  mentions  a  married  daughter,  to  whomi  by 
the  name  of  her  **  daughter  Bluhke,'^  she  bequeathed  a  ring 
of  ten  shillings  value.;  Who,  I  suspect,  lived  at  Bletso,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  hu  been  erroneously  called  lUds4 
by  Collins.  Her  laU  bequest*  which  iS  t6  her  «•  deat^ 
j;rand.daughter,  Mary  Dryden,"  probably  did  not  greatlj^ 
Rratify  the  youtig  lady.  It  was«-*«JosfirMUS.  She  after* 
wards  became  the  wife  of  John  Shaw,  ftiq, ' 

The  will  of  Elizabeth,  Countesi  DoWager  of  K^tetert 
iN'ho  was  maternal  grand«>knoiher  10  Lady  Elisabetti  Dry* 
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wmmtmsmm^  at  men  duuij^.lOO.  a  years  and 
oonaequently  during  that  tuoe,  even  widi  tfaU 

deot  containt  a  bequett  to  her»  of  more  value  than  the 
wedding-ring  and  tankard^  bequeathed  to  our  poet  by  hit 

**  Item.  I  give  to  my  grandchild*  Lady  Elisabeth  How* 
ard,  the  pcarle  necklace  and  the  pendent  pearle  hanging  at 
it.  which  I  did  but  lend  her.  And  I  give  her  my  ague* 
ring  pendent,  and  a  braceleu  of  pearle  and  gould  I  used 
to  weare  on  my  arme."— The  office  transcript  of  this  will 
(Pre.  Off.  Alchin,  qu.  3^6,)  ii  here  perfectly  unintel* 
ligible;  for  instead  of  my  ague- ring ^  (a  charm  for  the 
ague,)  it  has—'**  my  aquer-ing  pendent  ;'*  but  on  consult* 
ing  an  attested  copy  of  the  original  will,  (for  the  original 
itself  is  not  in  the  office,)  the  true  word  was  found,  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Bindley't  sagacity  had  previously  disco* 
vered.— These  trinkets  our  poet's  wife,  probably,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  would  have  gladly  exchanged  for  something 
more  substantial. 

By  a  deed  made  on  the  9th  of  August,  i6jo,  which  is 
recited  and  confirmed  in  this  will,  the  testatrix  had  granted 
to  trustees  forty-nine  acres  of  land,  and  several  houses 
near  Newark,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  held  by  lease 
for  three  lives,  and  all  the  tythes,  lands,  tenemenu,  and 
herediuments,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  St.  Leonard's 
Hospital,  near  or  without  Newark ;  in  truu  for  herself  for 
life,-Hremainder  to  the  uses  of  her  will, — remainder  to 
her  daughter,  the  Counteu  of  Berkshire,  for  life,— re* 
roainder  to  that  lady's  ihirj  daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  her  executors  and  assigns.  I  know  not  whether 
any  of  the  lives  on  which  the  term  depended,  were  in 
being  in  1671,  when  Lady  Berkshire  died,  so  as  to  entitle 
Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden  to  any  advantage  under  this  grant, 
supposing  there  were  sufficient  funds,  independent  of  this 
leasehold  interest,  and  the  tythes,  &c.  of  St.  Leonard's 
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accession^  his  income  was  only  ^.420.  a  year^ 
which  may  be  rated  as  equivalent  to  £.1,700.  per 
annum,  at  this  day.  From  l685  to  1689,  he  de- 
rived nothing  from  the  stage ;  but  his  salary  was  tn« 
creased  to  ^.300.  a  year ;  which,  with  his  pri\^te 
fortune,  made  his  income  still  the  same.  But,  in 
August,  1689,  his  distress  truly  began ;  for  being 
then  deprived  of  both  his  places,  his  certain  reve- 
nue was  reduced  to  £.  120.  a  year,  with  such  con- 
tingent accessions  as  Were  derived  frt>m  his  literary 
exertions,  or  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  his 
friends  and  patrons. 

It  has  been  a  received  opinion,  grounded  on  a 
statement  made  not  long  after  his  death  by  Prior^ 
that  when  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  1689,  ^'  was 
obliged  to  take  from  Dryden  the  King's  pension^ 
he  gave  him  an  equivalent  out  of  his  own  estate.*** 
But  if  by  an  equivalent  were  meant  (and  such  seemft 
to  have  been  the  meaning,)  an  annuity  for  life^ 
equal  to  his  salary,  Prior  unquestionably  was  misin- 

haspiu),  to  discharge  all  the  debts  and  legacies  of  the  testa* 
trix.— When  this  deed  was  fnade»  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard 
was  the  third  surviving  daughter  of  her  parents ;  her  elder 
sister.  Diana,  who  was  born  in  i63tt  being  then  dead. 

Neither  Latigbainei  nor  Gildon,  seems  to  have  known 
who  James  Howard,  the  author  of  two  luccessful  plays, 
wail  It  appears  from  Lidy  Exeter's  will,  which  was 
made*  March  ao»  s6jo-ji,  and  prored,  April  li,  16541 
that  he  was  her  grandson,  and  brother  to  Lady  Elizabeth* 
He  was  the  youngeu  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Berkshire. 

*  Dedication  of  Prior's  Poems  to  Lionel,  Earl  of  Dor« 
M,  8vo«  1709. 
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formedi  or  itated  this  matter  carelculy  Mid  iiw 
accuratelyi  confiding  perhaps  in  hit  memory^  which 
deceived  him  t  for  Dryden  himself,  speaking  of 
his  patron*s  munificence  at  that  period,  mentiom 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  proves,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  DorseOs  bounty  did  not  supply  him  with  any 
stated  and  certain  income,  but  was  merely  tempo* 
nuy  and  occauonal.    *^  Being  (says  he,  in  his  Dis« 
course  on  Satire,  addressed  to  that  nobleman  in 
August,  169s,)  encouraged  only  with  fiur  words  bj 
King  Charles  the  Second,  my  little  salary  ill  paid, 
and  no  prospect  of  a  future  subsistence,  I  was  then 
discouraged  in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt :  and 
now  age  has  overtaken  me ;  and  want,  a  more  in« 
sutfereble  evil,  through  the  change  of  the  times, 
has  wholly  disenabled  tot.    Though  I  must  ever 
acknowledge,  to  the  honour  of  your  Lordship,  and 
the  eternal  memory  of  your  charity,  that  since  this 
Revolution,  wherein  I  have  patiently  suffered  the 
ruin  of  my  small  fortune,  and  the  loss  of  that  poor 
subsistance  which  I  had  from  two  Kings,  whom  I 
had  served  more  faithfully  than  profitably  to  my- 
self,— ^then  your  Lordship  was  pleased,  out  of  no 
other  motive  but  your  own  nobleness,  witliout  any 
desert  of  mine,  or  the  least  solicitadon  from  me, 
to  make  me  a  most  bountiful  present  ;  which 
at  that  time,  when  I  was  most  in  want  of  it,  came 
most  seasonably  and  unexpectedly  to  my  relief. 
That  favour,  my  Lord,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
bind  any  grateful  man  to  a  perpetual  acknow- 
ledgment, and  to  all  the  future  service  which  one 
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of  my  mean  condidoti  can  be  ever  able  to  per« 
fomi*'*    Five  ycaw  afterwards  we  find  him  ad- 
dressing Sheffieidi  Marquis  of  Normanby,  in  tht 
same  strain.  *'  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  acquaint 
the  worldi  that  I  have  many  times  been  obliged  td 
your  bounty  since  the  Revolution.     Though  I 
never  was  reduced  to  beg  a  charity,  nor  ever  had 
the  impudence  to  ask  one,  either  of  your  Lordshipp 
or  your  noble  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  much 
less  of  any  other  (  yet  when  I  least  expected  it,  you 
have  both  remembered  me :  so  inherent  it  is  in  your 
family,  not  to  forget  an  old  servant.    It  looks 
rather  like  ingratitude  on  my  part,  that  where  I 
have  been  so  often  obliged,  I  have  appeared  so  seU 
dom,  to  return  my  thanks ;  and  where  I  was  also  so 
sure  of  being  well  received.   Somewhat  of  laziness 
was  in  the  case,  and  somewhat  too  of  modesty  i 
but  nothing  of  disrespect  or  of  unthankfulness.***^ 
Both  these  passages  plainly  denote  occasional  acts 
of  munificence,  and  are  entirely  inconsistent  with 
Prior^s  statement.     He  who  received  a  certain 
annual  income  from  the  liberality  of  his  patroni 
would  surely  not  have  thanked  him  for  a  bountiful 
present ;  nor  have  alluded  to  frequent  obligations^ 
which  imply  intermission,  and  something  of  ca*^ 
lualty,  if  those  obligations  had  been  of  such  a  kind 
as  mitst  have  recurred  during  every  remaining  yeai^ 
of  his  life. 

Of  this  nobleman*s  occasional  bounty  to  Dry* 
den,  the  following  instance  is  recorded  by  Jacob. 
^  Towards  the  latter  (tot  of  hli  lsfe«  (the  person 
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•poken  of  is  Tom  Brawn,)  I  un  infonnedy  he  wis 
in  ikYOur  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset  i  who  invited  him 
to  dinner  on  a  Christmas-day,  with  Mr.  Dryden 
and  some  other  go^demen  famous  for  learning  and 
ingenuity  (according  to  his  lord(hip*s  cuilom) ; 
when  Mr.  Brown,  to  his  agreeable  surprise,  found 
a  bank-note  of  ^.50.  under  his  plate,  and  Mr, 
Dryden  at  the  same  time  was  presented  with  an- 
other of  ^.lOO.***  Lord  Dorset,  it  is  well  known, 
delighted  in  such  acts  of  munificence,  and  this 
mode  of  dispensing  pecuniary  favours  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  last  age :  *  but  it  is  somewhat 
extraordinary,  that  he  should  have  brought  toge- 
ther two  persons  who  could  have  had  so  little 
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Historical  AccouDi  of  the  most  considerable  English 
PoetSi  8vo.  i78o»  p.  i6.— It  'dippears  from  one  of  our 
author's  letters,  that  he  had  received  a  visit  from  Lord 
Dorset,  and  had  dined  v^ith  him,  early  in  Nov.  1699. 

'  In  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke's  Account  of  the  splendid 
Masque  given  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  Feb.  s,  1633-4, 
Kvhich  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds,  (a  manuscript  for* 
merly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Moreton  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Burney,  HiST.  OF 
MusiCK,  iii.  376,)  speaking  of  the  musicians,  he  says»  **  For 
the  musicke,  which  was  particularly  committed  to  my 
charge,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Ives  and  to  Mr.  Lawes  loo/.apeece 
fur  their  rewards.  For  the  four  French  gentlemen,  the 
Queen's  servants,  I  thought  tliat  a  handsome  and  Uterall 
gratifying  of  them  would  be  made  known  to  the  Queen, 
their  mistris,  and  be  well  taken  by  her.  I  therefore  invited 
them  one  morning  to  a  collation  at  St.  Dunstan's  taverne,  in 
tlie  great  room,  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  where  each  of  them 
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cordiality  towards  each  others  as  Brown  and  our 
author.^  Dry  den,  howeveri  must  have  been  flat- 
tered by  the  great  difference  between  the  two  do- 
nations ;  and  he  appears  to  have  entertained  no  ill- 
will  towards  Brown,  speaking  of  him  in  one  of  his 
letters  with  perfect  unconcern,  as  a  mere  pam- 
phleteer, who  wrote  against  him  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  little  money* 

From  the  month  of  August,  1689,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  period  of  near  eleven  years,  we 
must,  it  appean,  consider  Dryden  possessed  of  no 
other  income  but  that  which  was  derived  from  his 
own  small  estate,  aided  by  the  occasional  bounty  . 
of  his  noble  friends,  and  his  own  literary  exertions. 
In  thb  period  he  brought  out  five  plays,  the  profits 
of  which  amounted  probably  to  five  hundred 
pounds:    the    author^s  third  night'    producing 

had  his  plate  layd  by  htnii  covered,  and  the  napkin  by  it  t 
and  when  they  opened  their  platei«  they  found  in  each  of 
them  forty  pieces  of  gould*  of  their  master*!  coyne,  for 
the  first  dish ;  and  they  had  cause  to  be  much  pleased 
with  this  surprisall." 

.    4  We  can  hardly  suppose  thai  Lord  Dorset  was  in* 
duced  to  invite  Brown  to  his  table*  by  the  following  lines 
in ''  The  [prdended]  Petition  of  Tho*  Brown  to  the  Lords  ^ 
of  the  Council,*'  written  some  years  before : 

^  Then  pardon  Tom  Brown, 

^  And  let  him  write  oh ; 
**  But  if  you  had  rather  convert  the  poor  sinner, 
**  His /cut  rmKng  mouth  may  k  sUpp'd  udik  a  dinner.** 
>  When  the  house  was  quite  (iill,  an  author  gained 
somewhat  more}  for  it  this  time  the  theatre  in  Dniry^ 
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MSoaUf  aboul  levtnty  pouodd  «p4  Um  pUy  ittcif 
bang  loLd  tp  th$  bookfcU^  for  tbiity  guinots.* 

Lane  beid  i«ch  a  number  pf  persoiu  as  produced  ^  hiuu 
drtd  and  thirty  pounds  (the  price  of  SMlinission  to  the 
boxes  being  half  a  crown ;  see  Dr)'den*s  Prologue  to  Ths 
Mistakes,  t^go) ;  and  the  nightly  charges  of  the  house, 
as  they  are  calledi  did  not  exceed  thirty  pbunds.  In  1709 
the  charges  were  £*jfi.  In  17^0  they  were  £.So.  \  an4 
•t  present  they  are  £.%oo% 

:  Souiherne  is  luppoied  10  .have  been  Uic  .first  dramitick 
putlior,  who  had  tyo  benefits*  on  the  production  of  a  nevr 
play.  In  the  Dedication  pf  Sir  ANTpu  Y  I^V£|  a  comedy, 
in  1691,  be  speaks  of  his  being  ioterested  in  t^ie  third  and 
ifjrM  representation  ofthatpS^ce.  The  custoiq,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  Immediately  established,  for 
in  1696  the  author  of  The  Treacherous  Rrotheks 
should  seem,  from  his  Epilogue,  to  have  had  only  one 
benefit;  :    i       : 

«*  See't  but  three  days,  and  fill  the  house  iht  Uui, 
*^  He  shall  not  trouble  you  again  in  baste.'* 

• 

Yet  in  the  very  next  year  in  the  Prologue  to  Bqadicu» 
|he  sixih  fiigl^  is  mentioned,  ai  belonging  to  the  poet  as 

well  as  the  third. 

.  Whether,  howfveri  Dryden  had  the  advantage  of  two 
represenutioni  of  Ui  Arthur,  CuoMfNfi,  and  Lovi  I 
Triumph AiiT,  or  not,  (for  Dqh  SfiaAiTUN  and  Am* 
PHiTRYON  preceded  this  regulation,)  his  profits  should 
seem  not  to  have  exceeded  the  sum  mentioned  in  the 
text ;  for  in  a  letter  p  his  son  in  1697,  he  mentions  that 
he  was  employed  on  a  play  called  The  Conquest  op 
China  BY  THE  Tartars,  which  had  been  put  into  his 
Jiands  by  the  author,  Sir  Robert  Howard*  **  It  will  coU 
me/'  be  adds,  **  si^t  weeks  study,  with  the  probable  be- 
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Nothing,  perhapSi  more  strongly  thews  the  great 
fertility  of  hb  mind|  than  his  having  written  near 
one  hundred  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  for  the 
most  part  of  extraordinary  excellence  i  having 
never  been  assisted  by  a  friend  with  this  kind  of 
decoration  to  any  of  his  own  plays,  except  iii  two 
instances  i  and  having  supplied  the  contemporary.  * 

•  .  *. 

nefit  of  an  hundred  pounds.**  Perhaps  indeeci«  he  here, 
meant  only  to  speak  of  the  theatrical  profits,  exclusivjs  o( 
the  copy-money.  In  the  Preface  to  Cl^omrnes,  how* 
ever,  he  says*  *^  the  reward  I  have  from  the  stage  is  so* 
little,  thai  it  is  not  worth  my  labour/' 

*  The  following  receipt  is  copied  from  the  original^ 
which  was  found  among  Mh  Tonson'i  papers : 

••Oct.y^eth,  1691. 

'*  Received  the  sum  of  Thirty  Guinncys,  for  which  I 
resigne  to  Mr.  Tonson  all  my  riglit  in  the  printing  y* 
copy  of  Cleomenes,  a  tragedy. 

"  Witneisc  my  hand, 
••  Witnessc,  ••  John  Dryoen.'' 

"  John  Dry  den,  Jun.'^ 

Pope  does  not  seem  lo  have  known  that  Dryden  had 
ever  received  so  much  money  for  the  copy  of  a  play ;  for 
speaking  of  him  to  Mr.  Spence,  (as  thai  gentleman  has 
mentioned  in  his  An£C00T£S«)  he  said,  **  for  some  tim« 
he  wrote  a  play  at  least  every  year  i  but  in  ikcu  days  ten 
broad  pieces  was  the  usual  highest  price  for  a  play,  and 
if  they  got  /*«  j0«  more  in  the  acting,  'twas  reckoned  very 
well.**--This,  perhaps,  was  the  case  in  part  of  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  afterwaids,  we  see  a  larger 
nun  was  given  {  and  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  the  common  price  of  the  copy*right  of  a  play  was 
fifty  pounds.  .        .  * 


.  * 
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dnunadttf  imh  above  forty  pieces,  of  tfait  diffiodt 
species  of  coo^positioii.  His  price  for  a  Ftologue 
or  Epilogue  is  said  by  Dr.  Warburton  to  have 
been  originally  four  guineas ;  till  being  asked  by 
Southeme  to  write  one,  he  required  six ;  ^  Nor, 
(said  he,)  young  man,  out  of  disrespect  to  yoo, 
but  the  players  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap,** 
This  story,  Warburton  says,^  was  told  by  Southeme 
to  him  and  Pope,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
life  of  Southeme,  however,  published  shortly 
afterwards  by  Shiels  and  the  younger  Gibber^  on 
the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  per« 
aonally  acquainted  with  that  poet,  the  sums  are 
said  to  have  hctnjlve  and  ten  guineas ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  with  more  probability  supposes,  that 
Dryden*s  original  price  for  a  Prologue  was  tw^ 
guineas,  and  that  from  Southeme  he  demanded 
ihree:  so  difficult  is  it  to  elicit  troth  from  any 
traditional  tale. 

By  his  translation  of  Virgil  he  got  at  the  least 
twelve  hundred  pounds.*  Of  his  other  works  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  price ;  but  from  the  letters 
which  passed  between  him  and  his  bookseller^  it 
may  be  collected,  that  he  usually  received  fifty 
guineas  for  about  fifteen  hundred  lines. 

'  ^  In  a  note  (first  pulislied  in  I75i»)  on  Popes's  lines  on 
Southerne't  birth-day,  174a : 


May  Tom,  whom  heaven  sent  down  to  raise 
The  price  of  Prologues  and  of  Plays,"  &c. 
•  See  p.  237. 
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Toniofii  who  seems  to  have  considered  the 
making  of  verses  as  much  a  manu&cture  as  the 
making  of  paper^ 

Each  word  and  syllable  brought  to  the  scale. 
And  valued  to  a  scruple  in  the  sale ; 

for  on  one  occasion  we  find  him  compl^ning 
bittertyi  that  he  had  not  enough  for  his  money. 
*^  If  (says  he,)  the  matter  of  fact  as  I  state  it  be 
traCi  (and  upon  my  word  what  I  mention  I  can  shew 
you  in  your  letter,)  then  pray,  Sir,  consider.  How 
much  dearer  I  pay  than  you  offered  it  to  the  other 
bookseller ;  for  he  might  have  had  to  the  end  of 
the  story  of  Daphnis  [Daphne]  for  twenty  guineas, 
which  is,  in  your  translation,  7  59  lines  ;  and  then 
suppose  twenty  guineas  more  for  the  same  number, 
(759  lines,)  that  makes  for  forty  guineas  1518 
lines ;  and  all  that  I  have  for  fifty  guineas  are  but 
1446 :  so  that,  if  I  have  no  more,  I  pay  ten  gui- 
neas above  forty,  and  have  teventy-two  lines  less 
for  fif^,  in  proportion,  than  the  other  bookseller 
should  have  had  for  forty/*  I — ^Degrading  as  it  may 
appear  to  our  author,  we  must  therefore  now  esti- 
mate his  works,  not  by  their  value,  but  their  bulk. 
At  the  rate  already  mentioned,  his  translation  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  to  which  he  contributed  about 
3500  verses,  would  not  have  produced  more  than 
£.  125. 1  but  in  consideration  of  the  ekcellence  of 
the  original,  as  well  as  the  banslation,  and  that  the 
latter  was  not  a  detached  but  an  entire  work,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  may  perhaps  be  estimated 
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obtained  by  unceasing  toil^  rendered  still  more  ifk« 
some  by  age  and  infirmities.    ''This  is  a  business,** 
(says  he,  In  a  letter  to  Tonson,  in  1697,)  of  the 
greatest  consequence  in  the  world  \  for  you  knov^ 
how  I  love  Charles ;  and  therefore  I  write  to  you 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  father.  -  *.  .  ijf  /  mtat 
^ii  oftroer^swdyj  1  cannot  spend  my  life  better  than 
in  saving  his.** — Nor  was  the  constant  labour  by 
which  these  sums  were  acquired,  his  only  griev- 
ance !  the  greater  part  of  his  income  being  occa- 
sional and  casual,  tvas  no  small  evil,  and  he  must 
have  experienced  much  embarrassment  from  the 
uncertainty  of  his  revenue ;  in  affluence  perhaps  fof 
half  the  year,  and  during  the  other  half  often  with- 
out a  guinea.  Instead  of  suffering  him  to  earn  a  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  livelihood  by  laborious  and 
incessant  literary  exertions,  it  surely  would  have  been 
more  noble  in  the  ministers  of  King  William' to 
have  settled  on  him  a  pension  equal  in  value  to  the 
salary  of  the  offices  which  he  had  conscienriously 
relinquished ;  overiooking  his  former  sarires,  and  his 
present  political  and  religious  attachments,  which 
latter,  if  at  all  attended  to,  entitled  him  to  respect; 
and  considering  him  only  as  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  which  England  had  produced  in  many  cen- 
turies; who,  on  that  ground  alone,  at  such  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  had  an  indisputable  claim 
to  ease  and  independence.  ,  William,  however^ 
was  no  patron  of  poets  ;^  and  Dry  den  received  no 

9  It  King  William  (ftayi  Lord  Orfora.)  had  SQ  liule 
leisure  to  attend  to,  or  to  liuld  dii position  to,  men  of  witg 
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fiiYour  wbataoener  etdier  finom  the  prince  oq.  die 
dirone,  or  those  to  whom  the  dispensation  of  the. 
foyal  bounty  was  entrusted :  and  while  he  was  thus 
neglected,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
infiunous  and  pegured  Titus  Oates  countenanced 
by  the  Court,  and  rewaided  with  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  he  enjoyed  to  the 
time  of  his  death* '    . 

During  this  calamitous  season  of  bis  life,  it 
should  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  that  hu 
spirit  was  unbroken ;  and  however  he  may  have 
complained  of  distress  and  embarrassments,  no 
regard  to  his  interest  could  induce  him  to  abandon 
his  religious  or  political  opinions ;  as  is  evinced  by 
a  paper  written  but  six  months  before  his  death,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  his  situation  and  prospects 
with  great  dignity  and  fortitude.  *<  What  has 
hindered  me  from  writing  to  you,  (says  he,  in  a 
letter  to  a  kinswoman,)  was  neither  ill  health,  nor 
a  worse  thing,  ingrautude ;  but  a  flood  of  litde 
businesses,  which  yet  are  necessary  to  my  subsist- 
ance,  and  of  which  I  hoped  to  have  given  you  a 
good  account  before  this  time:  but  the  Court 
rather  speaks  kindly  of  me,  than  does  any  thing 
for  me,  though  they  promise  largely ;  and  perhaps 
they  think,  I  will  advance  as  they  go  backward ;  in 

that  when  St.  Evremont  was  introduced  to  him,  the  King 
said  coldly.  *'  I  think  you  were  a  Major-Gencral  in  the 
French  service."  Anecdotes  or  Painting,  iii.  113. 
■  This  detestable  miscreant  died  in  1705 ;  so  that  he 
received  near  five  thousand  poimds  from  the  Exchequer. 


\ 
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which  they  will  be  much  deceived^  for  I  can  never 
go  an  inch  beyond  my  conscience  and  honour. 
If  they  will  consider  me  as  a  man  who  has  done 
my  best  to  improve  the  language,  and  especially 
the  poetry,— and  will  be  content  with  my  acqui- 
escence under  the  present  Govemmenti  and  for* 
bearing  satire  on  it,  that  I  can  promise,  because  t 
can  perform  it ;  but  I  can  neither  take  the  oaths; 
nor  forsake  my  religion."* 

Of  Dryden*s  personal  qualities  and  domcstick 
mannen,  Congreve,  who,  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  had  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  him^ 
has  left  so  minute  an  account,  that  however  often 
transcribed,  it  must  always  make  a  part  of  this  great 
pbet*s  history.  "  He  was,"  says  Congreve,  •'  of 
a  nature  exceedingly  humane  and  compassionate  ; 
easily  forgiving  injuries,  and  capable  of  a  prompt 
and  sincere  reconciliation  with  them  who  had 
oflfended  him.  Such  a  temperament  is  the  only 
solid  foundation  of  all  moral  virtues,  and  sociable 
endowments.  His  friendship,  where  he  professed 
it,  went  much  beyond  his  professions ;  and  I  have 
been  told  of  strong  and  generous  instances  of  i^ 
by  the  persons  themselves  who  received  them ; 
though  his  hereditary  income  was  little  more  than 
a  bare  competency. 

'  ^'  As  his  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so 
was  he  very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every 
thing  that  he  had  read.    He  was  not  more  pos« 

*  Letter  to  Mri.  Steward,  Nov.  /,  1699. 
toL.  I.  h  h 
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icued  of  kfUMdedge^  ditn  he  was  commnnlcarife 
of  it;  but  then  his  commumcidoii  was  by  no 
means  pedantick,  or  imposed  upon  the  conrer^ 
lalion ;  but  just  such,  and  went  so  fiu*  as,  by  the 
natural  turns  of  the  discourse  in  which  he  wis 
engaged,  it  was  necessarily  promoted  or  required. 
He  was  extreme  ready  and  gende  in  his  correction 
of  the  errouri  of  any  writer,  who  thought  fit  to 
consult  him ;  and  full  as  ready  and  patient  to  ad* 
nut  of  the  reprehennon  of  others,  in  respect  of  his 
own  oversights  or  mistakes.  He  was  of  very  easy, 
I  may  say,  of  very  pleasing  access :  but  something 
slow,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident,  in  his  advances  to 
others.  He  had  something  in  his  nature  that 
abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatsoever. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  was  rather 
blameable  in  the  other  extreme :  for  by  that  meanS| 
he  was  personally  less  known,  and  consequently  his 
character  might  become  liable  both  to  misappre* 
hensions  and  misrepresentations. 

<^  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  observatioiii 
he  was,  of  all  die  men  that  I  ever  knew,  one  of  the 
most  modest,  and  the  most  easily  to  be  discounter 
nanced  in  hb  approaches  either  to  his  superioun 
or  his  equals.^' ' 

s  Congreve*8  censure  of  hit  compositions  is  as  follows : 
«— **  As  to  his  writings,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  speak 
of  diem ;  for  to  say  little  of  them,  would  not  be  to  do 
them  right ;  and  to  say  all  that  I  ought  to  say«  would  bc» 
to  be  very  voluminous.  But  I  may  venture  to  say  in 
general  terms,  that  no  man  hath  written  in  our  language 
so  much,  and  so  various  matter,  and  in  so  various  man* 
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»    •» 

^»  To  this  account/*  Dr.  Johnson  obsorves^ "  no- 
thing can  be  objected  but  the  fondness  of  friend- 

nert»  to  well.  Another  thing  I  may  say  very  peculiar  to 
hini«  which  is«  that  hit  parts  did  not  decline  with  hit 
yearSt  but  that  he  was  zn  improving  writer  to  his  last, 
even  to  near  seventy  years  of  age ;  improving  even  in  fire 
and  imagination«  as  well  as  in  judgment:  witness — his 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day»  and  his  Fables,  his  latest  per« 
formances.  ' 

*'  He  was  equally  excellent  in  vene,  and  in  prose* 
His  prose  had  all  the  clearness  imaginable,  together  with 
all  the  nobleness  of  expression ;  all  the  graces  and  oma- 
menu  proper  and  peculiar  to  it,  without  deviating  into  the 
language  or  diction  of  poetry.  I  make  this  observatioflt 
only  to  distinguish  his  style  from  that  of  many  poetical 
writers,  who,  meaning  to  write  harmoniously  in  prose,  do. 
in  truth  often  write  mere  blank  verse. 

**  I  have  heard  him  frequently  own  with  pleasure,  that  i{ 
he  had  any  ulent  for  English  prose,  it  was  owing  to  his 
having  often  read  the  vrritings  of  the  great  Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

**  His  versification  and  his  numben  he  could  learn  oC 
rfo  body ;  for  he  first  possessed  those  talents  in  perfection 
in  our  tongue.  And  they  who  have  best  succeeded  in 
them  since  his  time,  have  been  indebted  to  his  example  | 
and  the  more  they  have  been  able  to  imitate  him,  the  bet* 
ter  have  they  succeeded. 

**  As  his  style  in  prose  is  always  specifically  different  from 
his  style  in  poetry,  so,  on  the  oiher  hand,  in  his  poems,  his 
diction  is,  wherever  his  subject  requires  it,  so  sublimely 
and  so  truly  poetical,  that  its  essence,  like  that  of  pure 
geld,  cannot  be  deuroyed.  Take  his  venes,  and  divest 
.  them  of  their  rhymes,  disjoint  them  in  their  numberSt 
transpose  their  expressions,  make  what  arrangement  and 
disposition  yon  please  of  his  words,  yet  shall  there  etcr« 
'"lly  be  poetry,  yind  aometbing  whtch  will  be  found  in* 
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ihip  I  tnd  to  have  excited  that  ftodneia  in  tmh 
a  nund,  'u  no  imaU  degree  of  praise.**  But  litde 
deduction  need  be  made  from  this  eulogy,  when 
we  reflect  that  it  ii  abundandy  confinned  by  many 
of  Dryden*!  contemporaries.  "  I  wu  no^"  sayi 
Pope,*  **  so  happy  aa  to  know  him.  Firgifam  tan- 
turn  viJi.  Had  I  been  bom  eariy  cnot^,  X  must 
have  known  and  lored  him;  fox  I  have  been 
assured,  not  cmly  by  yourself,  but  by  Mr.  Congreve 
and  Sir  Wllliim  TNirnbull,  that  his  perfonal  qua. 
lioes  were  as  amiable  as  his  poetical,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  libellous  misrepresentations  of  them;' 

capable  of  being  molred  iato  absolute  pme:  an  incon- 
testable cbancteristick  of  a  tnily  poetical  genius. 

"  I  will  lay  but  one  word  more  in  general  oFhii  irriiingi ; 
which  ii,  that  what  he  has  done  in  any  one  species,  or 
diuina  kind,  would  have  been  sufEcient  to  have  acquired 
him  a  great  name.  If  he  had  wriuen  nothing  but  his 
Prefaces,  or  nothing  but  his  Songi,  or  his  Prologues,  each 
of  them  would  have  intituled  him  to  the  preference  and 
distinaion  of  excelling  in  his  kind." 

*  Leuer  From  Pope  to  Wychaley,  dated  Dec.  >6, 
1704.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Waibuiton,  that  when  he 
was  very  young,  he  prevailed  with  a  friend  to  carry  him 
to  Will's  CofTce-lnusc,  that  he  might  see  Dryden.  Dr. 
Wanon  mentions,  that  Mr.  Walter  Hane  informed  bim, 
"  that  Dryden  gave  Pope  a  shilling  for  iranilating,  wbeo 
he  was  a  boy,  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thitbe."  At  the 
time  of  Dryden's  death  he  was  near  twelve  years  old. 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  in  the  irreproachable 
tenour  of  their  lives, — the  society,  friendsiiip,  and  esteem 
of  wise,  and  good,  and  respected  men, — and  the  testimony 
such  men  will  always  delight  to  bear  to  their  merits  in 
l6eir  life-time,  and  by  letters,   and  in  other   ways,  10 
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against  which  the  former  of  these  gentlemeii  hat 
told  me  he  will  one  day  vindicate  him.  *  I  sup^ 
posei  those  injuries  were  begun  by  the  violence  of 
party ;  but  *tis  no  doubt  they  were  continued  by 
envy  at  his  success  and  fame.**' 

transmit  to  posterity ,«-THE  virtuous  in  every  age  are 
provided  with  an  adamantine  shield  against  the  envenomed 
•hafts  of  CALUMNY ;  and  that  the  miscreants  who  employ 
those  instruments,  to  gratify  their  malice  or  to  protect  their 
crimes,  however  artfully  they  may  contrive  to  elude  the 
publick  disgrace  of  legal  chastisement*  cannot  escape^ 
whenever  they  are  known,  the  indignation  and  abhorrence 
of  mankind. 

*  He  did  so  in  1717,  in  the  Dedication  of  a  new  edi« 
tion  of  Drydcn*s  plays,  in  six  volumes,  tamo,  to  Thomai 
Pclham,  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  quoted  in  p.  461. 

^  ••  The  fact,"  says  Dr.  Warburton,  "  was  just  the 
reverse.  One  of  the  first  satires  against  him  was  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal,  and  one  of  the  last 
Monugue's  parody  of  The  Hind  and  the  Panther/*— 
But  Pope's  representation  appears  to  me  to  be  correct. 
The  Rehearsal  only  professed  to  ridicule  the  extrava* 
gancies  of  the  dramatick  pod^  and  did  not  contain  any 
libellous  misrepresentation  of  the  tnan*  The  scrutiny  of 
his  private  life,  and  the  calumnies  by  which  his  morals 
were  blackened*  and  his  person  attempted  to  be  ridiculedt 
were  posterior  to  the  publication  of  AhSALOM  an6 
AcHtTOPHELt  >nd  were  doubtless  produced  by  the  vio^* 
Icnce  of  party.  Even  sjcveral  years  after  the  Revolotkm 
Iris  political  adversaries  would  scarcely  allow  him  any 
merit  as  a  poet.  Thus,  we  find,  in  a  Session  6f  the  Poets, 
published  in  1698*  the  following  lines : . 

**  A  reverend  griesly  elder  first  appearMi 

**  With  solemn  port  through  the  divided  herd  1 
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.  Gildoo  usertti  that  Rocheitar*!  descriptioii  of 
LordDonet— • 

'   **  Tlte  beu  good  inan,  widi  the  w6nl«iialured  muie,<-- 

was  equally  applicable  to  Dryden ;  for  *'  though 
nothing  could  be  more  severe  than  hb  satire^  yet 
liothing  was  so  easy  and  so  affable  as  his  temper 
and  conversation.***  Another  of  his  contenqpo* 
rariesi  who,  though  he  lived  to  near  the  middle  of 
the  present  century,  had  seen  some  of  his  plays 
performed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second^  is 
equally  lavish  in  his  praise.  ^^  I  remember  (sayi 
this  writer,)  plain  John  Dryden,  (before  he  p:ud  his 
court  with  fuccess  to  the  great,)  in  one  uniform 
clothing  of  Norwich  dmgget.  I  have  eat  tarts 
with  him  and  ^ladam  Reeve  ^  at  the  Mulberry 
Garden,'  when  our  author  advanced  to  a  sword 

**  Whose  laboring  Muse  did  many  years  excel 
**  In  ill  inventing,  and  in  stealing  well, 
'    **  Till  Love  Triumphant  did  the  cheat  reveal/' 

See  also  Rowe*a  verses*  quoted  below. 

*  Miscellaneous  Letters  and  Essays,  8vo.  1694. 
;  *  Mrs.  Anne  Reeve,  who,  according  to  the  common 
Inaccuracy  of  the  time,  was  called  Reeves^  is  said  to  have 
been  Drydcn's  mistress.  She  was  the  original  performer 
of  Amaryllis,  in  The  Rehearsal.  In  Marriage  A*la« 
Mode  she  performed  the  part  of  a  lady*s  nuud..  At  a 
subsequent  period  she  retired  into  a  convent. 

'  The  Mulberry  Garden  comprehended,  I  believe,  the 
ground  on  which  the  houses  in  Arlington«street  now  stand, 
and  part  of  the  Green  Park.    From  Sir  Charles  Sidley's 


and  Chadreux  wig,*  Posterity  is  absolutely  ims- 
uken  as  to  that  great  man :  though  forced  to  be 
a  Satirist,  he  was  the  mildest  creature  breathing, 

play,  entitled  The  Mulberry  GARnsK,  which  was 
published  in  i668»  it  appears  thai  the  company  assembled 
there  in  the  evening ;  and  that  there  were  arbours  in  the 
garden,  in  which  they  were  regaled  with  cheesecakeSt 
syllabubs,  and  wine,  sweetened  with  sogar.  The  ladies 
frequently  went  there  in  masks.— -In  this  comedy,  it  is 
said,  that  he  who  wished  to  be  considered  a  man  o£ 
fashion,  always  drank  wine  and  water  at  dinner,  and  a 
dish  of  tea  afterwards.  This  now  common  beverage 
was  not,  however,  even  then  confined  to  the  higher  circleSt 
for  it  was  drunk  in  coffee-houses  soon  after  the  Restora« 
tion.  So,  in  The  Character  or  a  CorrEE*HousB» 
4to.  1665: 

*•  The  Gallant  he  for  tea  doth  calU 

**  The  Usurer  for  nought  at  all/' 

By  Patent,  04  Car.  IL  [167a,]  p.  io«  n.  •!•  The  King 
demised  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Arlington,  at  a  rent  of  twenty, 
shillings  per  annum^  that  whole  piece  or  parcel  of  ground 
called  the  Mulberry  Garden,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Su 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  together  with  eight  houses,  with 
their  appurtenances,  thereupon,  for  ninety*nine  years 
from  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  then  last,  if  there 
should  be  no  former  lease  of  the  premises  to  Walter 
Lord  Aston  or  iny  other  person»  undetermined  i  and  if 
there  should  be  any  such  lease  undetermined,  then  for 
ninety-nine  years  from  the  determination  of  such  lease.-«» 
This  ground  probably  about  that  time  ceased  to  be  a 
place  of  publijck  entertainment  1  and  became  part  of  the 
gardens  belonging  to  Arlington»House.  See  p.  400,  n.  4. 

*  This  peruke  was  probably  so  called  from  the  name  of 
some  Frenchman,  by  whom  it  was  made  t  S0|  H  a  subse* 
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and  die.  itidiest  to  hdp  die  young  tnd  daerving. 
Though  his  comedies  are  honibly  full  of  dmNi 
i9U€9idri^  yet  *twas  owing  to  a  fidse  comphusance 
for  a  dissolute  age*  He  was  in  company  the  mo- 
dcstest  man  that  ever  conversed.**  * 

quern  period,  the  Vaiency  wig,  snd  the  IkimOe^  derived 
their  names  from  their  respective  makers.  In  the  preface 
to  All  for  Love,  our  author  speaks  of  Chedrtux  Criiicks, 
who  wholly  formed  their  judgment  by  the  French  poets. 

>  Gent.  Mac.  for  17451  p*  99.— >The  following  ac« 
count  of  some  of  the  contemporary  writers,  who  have 
been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages,  is  sub- 
joined by  tlie  same  writer : 

••  Master  Elkanah  Settle,  the  City  Poet,  I  knew  well, 
with  his  short-cut  band,  and  his  sattin  cap.  He  ran  away 
from  Oxford  with  the  players,  at  an  Act,  as  Otway  didjthe 
same  year,  1674.  [This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Settle  be. 
came  a  member  of  Trinity  College  in  1665,  and  produced 
his  Cambyses  in  i666.7.  Otway,  who  went  to  Christ 
Church  in  1669,  performed  in  The  Jealous  Bride* 
CROOM,  in  1671-8.] 

**  You|il  be  glad  to  know  any  trifling  circumstance 
concerning  Otway.  His  person  was  of  the  middle  size, 
about  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  inclinable  to  fatness. 
He  had  a  thoughtful  speaking  eye,  and  that  was  all.  He 
gave  himself  up  early  to  drinking;  and,  like  the  unhappy 
t^its  of  that  age,  passed  his  days  between  rioting  and  fast- 
ing,  ranting  jollity  and  abject  penitence,  carousing  one 
week  with  Lord  Plymouth,  and  then  starving  a  month  in 
low  company  at  an  alehouse  on  Tower-hill. 

'*  Poor  Nat  Lee  (I  cannot  think  of  him  without  tears,) 
liad  great  merit.  In  the  poctick  sense  he  had,  at  intervals, 
inspiration  itself;  but  lived  an  outrageous  boisterous  life, 
like  bis  brethren.    He  was  a  well-looking  man,  and  had 
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To  deduce  an  author^s  character  from  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  writings,  when  they  are  at  variance 
with  the  tenour  and  actions  of  his  life,  and  to 
found  an  eulogy  on  such  delusive  ground,  (a  method 
which  has  sometimes  been  followed,)  though  it  may 
please  his  zealous  admirers,  can  afford  no  gratifica- 
tion to  the  lovers  of  truth.  His  works,  however, 
may  be  safely  appealed  to,  when  they  strongly  en- 
force the  practice  of  those  virtues  for  which  the  wri- 
ter, through  life,  was  eminently  distinguished.  The 
pages  of  Dryden,  therefore,  may  with  confidence 
be  produced,  in  confirmation  of  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  his  friends ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that,  like 
Shakspeare,  he  never  omits  any  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  recommend  that  philanthropy  and  kindness 
.  to  our  fellow-creatures,  which  they  have  uniformly 

I  very  becoming  head  of  hair.  A  picture  of  htm  I  never 
saw.  He  waii  to  esteemed  and  beloved,  that  before  bit 
misfortune,  we  always  called  him^^cncsi  Nat,  sod  after* 
wards— ^^^r  Nat, 

"  Shadwell  in  conversation  was  a  brute. 

'*  Many  a  cup  of  methcglin  have  I  drank  with  little 
starch'd  Johnny  Crown :  we  called  him  so,  from  the  stidT 
unalterable  primness  of  his  long  cravat/* 

The  paper  containing  the  foregoing  characters,  has 
been  thought  to  be  written  by  Southcrne,  who  died  about 
sixteen  months  afterwards,  May  a6,  1746;  hut  it  it 
signed  with  the  lett<!rs  W.  C ;  and  some  of  the  circum« 
stances  mentioned  are  inconsistent  with  thai  supposition  | 
for  Southerne,  at  the  first  performance  of  Marriagb 
A.LA-MoDB,  (1673,)  was  i  schoolboy  in  Dublin ;  and 
instead  of  having  bid  adieu  to  ike  Muses  sixty  years  before, 
(1685,)  had  then  produced  only  two  of  his  eleven  plays. 
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ncribed  to  him.  FVora  the  numeiaiia  pcwimivq 
oftluskiiidwhidi  his  wridngt  ckbibi^  I  telea  die 
foDowing  animated  passage ;  and  odien^  periu^ 
equally  apposite^  might  be  produced.  Inanaddicai 
to  die  second  Duke  of  Ormond,  'written  not  kMig 
1)cfore  his  death,  after  having  observed  that  «• 
moufj  however  useful  in  war^  is  laid  aside  in  pesc^ 
.  not  only  because  it  is  a  garment  too  harsh  and  cum- 
bersome^ but  ^  also  keeps  off  the  embraces  of  i 
mc^e  humane  life,**  he  adds,  <^  For  this  reason, 
my  Lord,  though  you  have  courage  in  an  heioical 
degree,  yet  I  ascribe  it  to  you  but  as  your  second 
attribute ;  mercy,  benevolence,  and  compassiooi 
claim  precedence,  as  tliey  are  first  in  the  Divine 
Nature.  An  intrepid  courage,  which  is  inherent 
in  your  Grace,  is  at  best  but  a  holiday  kind  of 
virtue, — ^to  be  seldom  exercised,  and  never  but  in 
cases  of  necessity ;  afl&bility,  mildness,  tenderness, 
and  a  word  which  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  its 
original  signification  of  virtue,  I  mean — good- 
nature, arc  of  daily  use :  they  are  the  bread  of 
aiankind,  and  staff  of  life :  neither  sighs,  nor  tears, 
nor  groans,  nor  curses  of  the  vanquished,  follow 
acts  of  compassion  and  of  charity ;  but  a  sincere 
pleasure  and  serenity  of  mind  in  him  who  performs 
am  action  of  mercy,  which  cannot  suffer  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  another  without  redress,  lest  they 
^should  bring  a  contagion  along  with  then^  and 
pollute  the  happiness  which  he  enjoys.**^ 

«  So  alio  in  the  Dedication  of  Amphitryon  to  Sir 
tWilliam  Levlton  Gower : — **  All  things  of  honour  have 


'  TheM  sentiments  unquestionably  flowed  from 
his  heart,  for  we  know  they  did  not  evaporate  in 
wordSi  but  regulated  the  practice  of  his  life ;  of 
which  not  only  the  tenderness  and  warmth  of  hit 
affections  as  a  parent  and  a  friend,  but  his  good* 
nature  and  humanity  in  his  general  intercourfe  with 
mankind  adbrd  incontestable  proofs.  His  litde 
estate  at  Blakesley  is  at  this  day  occupied  by  one 
Harriots,  grandson  of  the  tenant  who  held  it  in 
Dryden*s  time  i  and  he  relates,  that  his  grandfather 
was  used  to  take  great  pleasure  in  talking  of  our 
poet.  He  Was,  he  said,  the  easiest  and  the  kindest 
landlord  in  the  world,  and  never  raised  the  rent 
during  the  whole  time  he  possessed  the  estate.' 

To  the  various  notices  concerning  himself,  which 
bryden,  like  Montague,  has  very  liberally  scat- 
tered in  his  writings,  we  are  indebted  for  many 
tnuts  of  his  character ;  which  are  fully  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  those  widi  whom  he  lived* 

at  best  somewhat  of  ostentation  in  them ;  there  is  a  pride 
of  doing  more  than  it  expected  from  ui«  and  more  than 
others  would  have  done :  but  to  proceed  in  the  Same  tract 
of  goodncis  and  protecti6h»  is.  to  rii<fW  that  a  hi^n  is  ae» 
tuated  by  a  thorough  principle  t  it  cirriei  lOtnewlMft  of 
tenderness  in  it,  which  is  hutnatiity  in  a  hertneal  degree : 
It  is  a  kind  of  unmoveable  good-nature  t  a  wotd  which  Is 
commonly  despifed»  because  it  is  so  teldom  practised. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  the  most  generous  virtue,  opposed  to 
the  most  degenerate  vice,  which  is  thai  of  ruggedness  and 
harshness  to  our  fellow-creatures/* 

'  Communicated  by  Lady  Drydeq,  the  prHent  Awner 
of  the  Blakesley  estate* 
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^  For  my  own  ptrt^  (says  he,)  I  never  could  shake 
plf  the  rusdck  bashfiihiess  which  hangs  upon  my 
naturei  but,  valuing  myself  as  little  as  I  amwoftbi 
have  been  afiaid  to  render  even  the  common  du- 
ties of  respect  to  those  who  are  in  power.  The 
ceremonious  visits  which  are  generally  paid  od 
such  occattons,  a^e  not  my  talent.  They  may  be 
real  even  in  courtiers ;  but  they  appear  with  such 
a  face  of  interest,  that  a  modest  man  would  think 
himself  in  danger  of  having  his  sincerity  mistaken 
for  his  de^gn.  My  congratulations  keep  their 
dbtance,  and  pass  no  further  than  my  heart.  There 
it  is  that  I  have  all  the  joy  imaginable,  when  I  see 
true  worth  rewarded,  and  virtue  uppemiost  in  the 
world."* 

To  the  eulogy  of  Congreve,  who,  agreeably  to 
this  representation,  has  described  him  as  the  most 
modest  man  he  ever  knew,  may  be  added  that  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his  vindication  of  his  friend 
from  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  Bumet ; 
who  in  his  Hbtory,  under  the  year  l66g,  has  said| 
that  the  playhouses  were  at  that  time  ^'  become 
nests  of  prostitution,**  and  that  <^  the  stage  was  de- 
filed beyond  all  example,  Dryden,  the  great  master 
of  dramatick  poesy,  being  a  monster  of  immo- 
desty and  of  impurity  of  all  sorts.**  All  who  knew 
him,  replied  Lord  lansdowne,  can  testify,  this  was 
not  his  charaaer.    <*  He  was  so  much  a  stranger 

*  Dedication  of  Troilus  and  Ca£SSiOA  to  Roben, 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  1679. 
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to  immodestyy  that  modesty  in  too  great  a  degree 
was  his  (ailing.  He  hurt  his  fortune  by  it ;  he 
was  sensible  of  it ;  he  complsuned  of  it,  and  never 
could  overcome  it/'  So  far  from  meriting  such  a 
character,  he  was  the  very  reverse ;  "  a  man  of 
regular  life  and  sober  conversation,  as  all  his  ac* 
quaintance  can  vouch.'*'— The  Bishop's  youngest 
son,  indeed,  contended,  that  the  Imnodtsiy  cen<* 
sured  by  his  father  was  not  opposed  to  modesty ^  but 
to  chdsMess ;  and  that  this  expression,  as  well  as 
the  words^-^impurity  of  all  sorts,  "  could  only  be 
meant  of  his  dramatick  poesy,  of  which  alone  the 
Bbhop   was  speaking."  *-— However   inapplicable 

9  "  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  *  Reflexions  Historical 
and  Politicalt*  [written  by  John  Oldmixon,]  occasioned 
by  a  Treatise  in  Vindication  of  General  Monk,  and  Sir 
Richard  Granville,  &c.  By  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Granville,  Lord  Lantdowne;**  4to«  1732,  p.  5*— •He  was 
(adds  the  lioble  writer,)  esteemed,  courted,  and  admiredt 
by  all  the  great  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  who 
would  certainly  not  have  received  into  friendship  a  mon« 
Iter,  abandoned  to  all  torts  of  vice  and  impurity. .  Hit 
writings  will  do  immortal  honour  to  his  name  and  coun* 
try,  and  his  poems  last  as  long,  if  I  may  have  leave  to 
say  it,  u  the  Bishop^s  sermonsi  supposing  them  to  be 
equally  excellent  in  their  kind.'* 

*  Remarks  upon  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Lans* 
downe*s  Letter  to  the  Author  of  **  the  Reflections  Histo* 
rical  and  Political  ;'*  as  far  as  relates  to  Bishop  Burnet* 
4to.  S79ft,  p«  a6.  [By  Thomas  Burnet,  Esq.  who  had 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  father's  History  in  17^4. 
He  was  afterwards  (1741)  made' a  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  died  in  1751*] 
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to  the  point  10  quesbon  Lord  LaividowQe*i  reuoi^ 
ing  may  havo  been,  his  character  of  Dry4ea 
strongly  confirms  what  Congrevc  and  othors  have 
aaid  on  the  same  subject ;  for  which  purpose  chiefly 
it  has  been  here  introduced*  As  to  the  licentious^ 
ness  of  some  of  our  author*s  comedies,  of  which 
almost  every  writer  of  the  time,  following  the  exam^ 
pie  of  the  Courti*  was  as  guilty  as  Pryden,  his  best 
defence  must  ever  be  that  wl^ch  Dr.  Johnson  bos 
made  for  him,^--that  ^'  he  lived  to  repent,  and  to 
testify  his  repentance.**  The  youngs*  Bumet'i 
assertion,  however^  that  the  poet*s  moral  character 

9  See  our  author*!  Epilogue  10  Thb  Pilgrim  : 

**•  •  Bui  sure  a  banished  Court,  with  lewdneit  fraughCi 
**  The  seeds  of  open  vice,  returning,  brought : 
^  Thus  lodg'd,  as  vice  by  great  example  thrives. 
**  It  first  debauch'd  the  diaughtcrs  and  the  wives. 
**  London,  a  fruitful  soil,  yet  never  bore 
**  So  plentiful  a  crop  of  horns  before. 
**  The  poets,  who  must  live  by  Courts,  or  starve^ 
**  Were  proud  so  good  a  government  to  iervci 
**  And  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pimps  profane. 
**  Tainted  the  suge  for  some  small  snip  of  gain  ; 
**  For  they,  like  harlou  under  bawds  profeu, 
**  Took  all  the  ungodly  pains,  and  got  the  least* 
**  Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  prevail ; 
«*  The  Court  iu  head,  the  Poets  but  the  tail. 
^  The  sin  was  of  our  native  growth,  *tis  true ; 
**  The  scandal  of  the  sin  was  wholly  new : 
^  Misses  there  were,  but  modestly  conceal*d ; 
«*  Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  first  reveal'd ; 
•«  Wlu>  standing,  as  at  Cyprus,  in  her  shrine, 
**  The  strumpet  was  adored  with  rites  divine.'* 
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in  private  life  was  here  not  in  contemplation^  and 
that  he  was  censured  only  as  a  dramatick  poet, 
may  justly  be  questioned ;  for  in  that  case,  hit 
father  should  have  written,  ^'  the  plays  of  Drydei^ 
the  great  master  of  dramatick  poesy,  aboundii^  in 
immodesty  and  impurities  of  all  sorts  i^  and  the 
Bbhop*s  own.words  elsewhere  may  also  be  urged 
in  favour  of  a  larger  interpretation }  for  in  his  !><• 
fence  of  the  Reflections  on  Varillas,  where  Dryden^s 
dramatick  writings  were  certainly  not  in  contea»» 
plation,  he  had  said  of  our  author—-'^  It  is  true 
he  had  somewhat  to  fink  from,  in  matter  of  wit; 
but  as  io  his  tnorals,  h  is  scarce  possible  for  him  to 
grow  a  worse  man  than  he  was** *  The  first  part 
of  Burnetts  History,  containing  the  paflage  in 
question,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  written 
receniihis  odiis^  about  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
Dryden*s  celebrated  controversial  poem  had  exhi- 
bited him  in  no  very  favourable  light ;  *  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  circumstance 
was  not  entirely  forgotten  by  the  RtsroniAif  ot 
nis  OWN  TIME,  when  our  poet  was  selected  from 
the  whole  tribe  of  dramatick  offenders,  and  repre- 
sented as  the  person  to  whom  principally  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  stage  was  imputable,  in  such 
strong  yet  ambiguous  terms,  that  whether  the  man 
was  not  intended  to  be  censured  as  well  as  the 
poet,  may  yet  be  «  question  among  criticks« 

I 

t 

*  See  p.  196. 

*  Under  the  name  oF  the  Bust  Aan,  in  Thb  Hind  ak9 
tiiBpAMTnia.' 
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How  great  soever  Dryden*8  modesty  may  hm 
beeii^  he  was  fiilly  sensible  of  his  powers,  andoa 
many  occasions  very  frankly  avowed  his  confideott 
in  his  own  abilities ;  which  he  felt,  and  did  not 
disguise,  at  a  time  when  he  was  yet  but  a  candidate 
for  fiune,  <*  in  the  rudiments  of  his  poetry,  widi- 
out  a  name  or  reputation  in  the  world/* '  The 
passages  of  thb  kind  wliich  are  found  in  his  works^ 
are  strongly  confirmed  by  a  story  which  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Jusdce  Marlay,^  who  died  above  forty 
years  ago,  was  fond .  of  relating,  and  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  my  friend,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Waterford,  his  only  surviving  son.  His  fiitha 
became  a  Templar  about  the  time  that  the  famous 
Ode  for  St.  Cecilia*s  day  was  produced ;  and  being 
desirous  of  seeing  the  Wits,  and  hearing  thdr 
conversation,  began  at  an  early  period  to  frequent 
Wiirs  C^ftee-House,  to  which  they  resetted 
Albxamd£b*s  Fbast,  not  long  after  its  appear- 

>  See  the  Epistle  prefixed  to  Annus  Mirabilis,  1667: 

^  And  tliis,  Sir»  I  have  done  vrith  that  boldness,  for 

which  I  will  not  stand  accountable  to  any  of  our  hiik 

€riiickst  who  perhaps  are  not  better  acquainted  with  hia 

[Viigil]  tlian  I  am." 

4  The  Right  Hon.  Anthony  Marlay»  who  was  succes- 
sively Attomey-General»  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
ehequer,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ii 
Ireland.  He  died  in  1757. — This  anecdote  and  a  few 
other  particulars  here  mentioned,  I  communicated  some 
years  ago  to  the  edilor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica; 
which  is  noticed  only  to  prevent  the  gtnik  critick  fnxa 
supposing  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  work. 
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ancCt  being  the  theme  of  every  Critick,  young 
Marlay,  among  others,  took  an  opportunity  of 
paying  his  court  to  the  author  i  and  happening  to 
sit  next  him,  congratulated  him  on  having  pro- 
duced the  6nest  and  noblest  Ode  that  had  ever 
been  written  in  any  language.  "  You  are  right, 
young  gentleman,  (replied  Dryden,)  a  nobler  Ode 
nc^xr  WW  produced,  nor  ever  will,* 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  very  learned  and 
ingenious  writer,  that  "  by  that  strange  fatality 
which  seems  to  disqualify  authors  from  judging  <^ 
their  own  works,  Dryden  does  not  appear  to  have 
valued  this  piece  i  because  he  totally  omits  it  in  the 
enumeration  and  criticism  he  has  given  of  the  rest. 
In  the  Pre&ce  to  the  volume  [of  Fables]."  But 
the  remark  is,  in  the  present  instance,  certainly  un- 
founded. How  highly  he  valued  this  Ode,  appears, 
not  only  from  the  foregoing  anecdote,  but  fitnn  a 
passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Tonson,  written  • 
probably  in  December,  l6g7 :  *'I  am  glad,  to 
hear  from  all  hands,  that  my  Ode  is  esteemed  tkt 
hetl  of  all  mjr  poetty,  by  all  the  town.  I  thought  . 
so  myself,  when  I  writ  it ;  but  being  old,  I  nustnisted 
my  own  judgment.  I  hope  it  has  done  you  service, 

*  All  traditional  uyingi  appeit  to  dliadvanlage,  and 
are  liable  to  piiiconttruction,  wheo  unaccompanied  by 
the  little  circumitancet  with  which  tbey  were  originally 
utended ;  the  manner,  the  countenance,  the  tone  of-tlM 
voice,  or  leme  slight  word  which  may  have  eicaped  the 
hearer,  often  qualifying  what  ii  uid.  The  itrettph  •( 
ihii  aueition  was  probably  qualified  in  this  way. 
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tnd  will  do  iDore.**«^It  was  merely  omitted  to  U 
mendoQfid  in  the  introductory  Emy  pre6xcd  tQ 
the  Tolume  of  Fables^  because  tlic  ol^ect  of  that 
Fre£ice  wis,  to  apprize  the  reader  of  the  principd 
Mw  (ueces  of  which  it  conusted ;  and  Alexav- 
PBE*s  FiAiT  was  only  a  republication,  baring  been 
printed  two  yean  before. 

All  those  who  respected  talents  were  doubtless 
not  less  anxious  to  see  and  to  converse  with  thii 
great  poet^  than  the  learned  Judge  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  foregoing  relation.   Among  these 
was  Francis  Lockier,  afterwards  Doctor  in  Divinity 
and  Dean  of  Ftterborough,  whose  account  of  hii 
first  acquaintance  with  Drydeh  has  been  pr€ser\x<l 
by  Spence,  in  his  Anecdotes  ;  which  are  en- 
riched with   so  many  judicious  observations  on 
men  and  literature  by  that  gendeman,  as  render 
it  a  subjea  of  the  marc  regret^  that  a  similar 
Collection  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  should  not  have  been  preserved ;  or,  if  pre- 
served, should  be  secreted  with  such  care,  that  no 
one  knows  where  it  may  be  found.^    ^  I  was,**  ssys 

• 

1  My  informaiioo  concerning  Dr.  Lockier's  CollectioD 
of  Anecdotes  is  derived  from  a  passage  in  the  late  Bishop 
Newton's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  p.  489  8vo. : 

«*  His  partiality  for  Peterborough  [Dr.  2Lachary  Pearce, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  is  the  person  spoken  of,] 
was  owing  to  his  connection  with  Dr.  Lockier»  the  DeiQi 

'  with  whom  he  generally  passed  some  time  in  every  sum- 
mer.   Dr.  Lockter  was  a  roan  of  ingenuity  and  learning, 

•  liad  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  was  a  most  plea- 
sant and  agreeable  companion ;  was  one  of  Dr.  Pearct^ 

^  most  intimate  friends,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  him 
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Lockier,  "  about  seveoteen,  when  I  first  came  to 
town  I  an  odd  looking  bc^,  with  short  n»^h  hair, 

hii  library,  which  wat  a  good  one.  A>  Or.  Lockier  wu 
himteir  an  excellent  ttory*tellcr,  lo  he  had  written  in  a 
large  quirto  hook  every  good  itory  that  ever  he  had  heard 
in  company ;  and  thii  book  uicd  to  lie  in  hii  parlour^ 
for  hii  viiiton  to  turn  over  and  amuie  tbeinietvet,  till 
he  could  come  to  them.  It  contained  a  fund  of  enter* ' 
lainment ;  and  it  ii  a  sign  that  it  wu  conceived  to  do  to, 
because  lome  one  or  other  thought  it  worth  while  to  ileal 
it :  it  never  came  to  Dr.  Pearce'i  hands,  and  he  often 
regretted  the  lois  o(  it. 

"  Or.  Lockter,  in  the  former  part  of  hii  life,  wai  chap- 
Uin  to  the  factory  at  Hamburgh,  from  whence  he  went 

:  every  year  to  visit  the  Court  of  Hanover  t  wherdiy  hi 
became  very  well  known  to  the  King,  George  the  Firit,  ' 
who  knew  how  to  temper  the  caret  of  royalty  with  the 
pleasures  of  private  life ;  and  commonly  invited  six  or  ' 
eight  of  hit  friendi  to  pats  the  evening  with  him.  HIl 
Mijeity  seeing  Dr.  Lockierone  day  at  Court,  spoke  to  the  * 
Duchess  of  Ancaster,  who  was  almost  always  of  the  party* 
that  ihe  should  ask  Dr.  Lockier  to  come  that  evening.-* 
Whenlhe  company  met  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Lockier  wai 
not  there ;  and  the  King  asked  the  Duchess,  if  she  had 
spoken  to  htm,'  as  he  desired.  *  Yes,  [she  said,]  but  Ihe 
Doctor  preienti  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and 
hopes  your  Majesty  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  hiia 
at  present  *.  he  is  soliciting  some  preferment  from  yout 
Majesty's  Ministers ;  and  feart  it  might  be  (oine  obstacle 
to  him,  if  it  should  be  known  that  he  had  the  honotfr  of 
keeping  such  good  company.*  The  King  laughed  very 
heanily,  and  laid,  be  believed  he  wu  in  the  right.  Ngt 
many  weeki  afterwards,  Dr.  Lockier  kiitcd  the  King'a 

-    hand  for  tlte  Deanery  of  Peterborough  i  and*  a*  he  wm 
railing  bimielf  from  kneeling,  the  Kin|  inclined  for- 
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and  tfait  iort  of  awkwardnen  which  one  almyi 
bringi  up  iim  out  of  the  country  with  one.    How-i 

wards,  and  irtih  great  good  humour  whiipeied  in  hit  car, 
**  Well,  now.  Doctor,  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  come  ia 
an  evening ;  I  would  have  you  come  this  evening/* 

I  have  more  than  once  alrndy  obierved,  how  very  rarely 
traditional  itoriet  are  correctly  told :  and  the  preceding 
account  supplies  us  with  an  additional  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  observation ;  for  though  doubtless  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  told  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  that  the  above^men- 
tioned  Manuscript  of  Dr.  Iiockier  never  came  to  his 
hands,  his  Lordship's  memory  must  certainly  have  de. 
ceived  him,  when  he  added — that  Bishop  Pearce  **  cftok 
tegrdUd  ike  losi  of  ii  f**  for,  had  it  come  into  his  posses* 
aion,  he  muu  have  immediately  consigned  it  to  the  flames, 
in  conformity  to  the  solemn  injunction  of  Dr.  Lockier's 
Will,  which  I  have  consulted  on  this  occasion.  It  \iu 
made  May  la,  i734t  and  proved  May  9,  1741.  (Pre. 
Orr.  Spurway,  qu.  199.)  He  bequeathed  to  Dr.  Za» 
chary  Pearce,  (then  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,) 
all  his  books  both  at  Peterborough  and  London  ;  desiring 
that  such  books  as  he  was  already  possessed  of,  should 
be  given  to  the  Library  of  the  Chapter  of  Peterborough ; 
and  that  those  of  which  both  their  library  and  Dr.  Pearce 
had  duplicates,  should  be  sold,  and  the  produce  divided 
between  them.    Afterwards  follows  this  clause : 

'*  In  the  next  place,  I  do  adjure  my  two  executors, 
Doctor  Pearce  and  Secretary  Eckersall,  by  all  that  is 
•acred,  and  as  they  have  any  regard  to  our  long  friendship 
and  the  memory  of  their  dearest  friend,  that  they  would 
bum  my  sermons,  papers,  or  manuscripis^  wiaisotver^  that 
they  find ;  and  this  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possiUe  after 
my  burial,  and  in  the  presence  of  both  my  executors,  or 
by  the  surviving  one;  unleu  they  or  he  should  find  an 
imprimatur  in  mf  own  hand  upon  any,  which  I  have  yet 
dcitie  upon  i^one.'* 


\ 
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ever,  in  spite  of  my  bashfiiltless  and  appearance, 
I  uied  now  and  then  to  thrast  myself  into  Will's, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  senng  the  most  celebrated 
Wits  of  that  time,  who  used  to  resort  thither.  The 
second  time  that  ever  t  was  there,  Mr.  Dryden 
was  speaking  of  his  own  things,  as  he  frequently 
did,  especially  of  such  as  had  been  lately  pub- 
lished. *  If  any  thing  of  mine  is  good,  (says  he,) 
'tb  my  Mac-Flbckkob  i  and  I  ^ue  myself  the 
more  on  it,  because  'tis  the  fint  piece  of  ridicule 

Francii  Lockier  was  bom  in  1668 ;  and  in  1683  be* 
time  a  member  of  Trinitjr  College,  in  Cambridge,  of 
the  loweit  rank)  at  appears. from  the  foUowing  note  of 
bit  admiision :  "  Franciscui  Lockier,  iil:  Guil:  Lockier 
dc  Norwich;  Schol:  ibid:  Jo:  Burton  Ludi-magiitro  t 
xtit;  15;  Subiie:  [t.  e,  a  student  not  yet  on  the  Tounda* 
tion,  but  an  expecunt  of  the  fint  tizenhip  that  may  be 
came  vacant.  The  terra  ti  now  not  in  use.]  Tut: 
Mag'*  Lane. — May  9,  1683."  Hii  first  converiation 
with  Dryden,  therefore,  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1685,  when  he  wai  of  two  years'  standing  in  the  Univer. 
sHy.  In  Jan.  1686-7  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Am,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1690.  In  1717,  when  George 
the  First  visited  Cambridge,  he  wai  created  Doctor  iri 
Divinity;  and  on  the  t9th  of  March,  iJBf-j,  wai  made 
Dean  of  Peterborough.  (Pat.  11  Geo.  I.  p.  i.  n.  13.) 
T  Ic  was  also  rector  of  Hanswotth  and  Alton. — I  know  not 
the  exact  time  of  his  death,  but  it  probably  happened  in 
•740)  for  in  August,  in  thtf  year.  Dr.  John  Thomu  wis 
made  Dean  of  Peterborough)  in  bis  room. — ^Tbe  only 
printed  eompoittion  of  Dr.  Lockier,  which  I  have  beeq 
able  to  discover,  ta  a  sertDon  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  3eth  of  January,  i7i5-6,  which  waa 
published  by  order  of  the  House  in  the  folknrlai  month. 
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pludbed  up  Us  wgmt  to  £tf ^  n  to  say,  in  t  rm 
just  loud  eooQ^  to  be  heud,  dot  Mikc-FucK- 
HOB  wu  a  TCfy  fine  poem,  but  dot  he  had  not 
imagined  it  to  be  die  fim  dut  ever  was  wrote  tbt 
way.  On  diis  Dryden  turned  short  upon  hiniitt 
suipiised  at  his  interposing;  asked  him,  howloog 
he  had  been  a  dealer  in  poetry ;  and  added,  witbt 
smile,— ^  But  piay.  Sir,  what  is  it,  that  you  did 
imapne  to  have  been  writ  so  before  ?*  Lockkr 
named  Boileau*s  Lutbim  and  Tassoni*s  Sbcchu 
Rapita  ;  which  he  had  read,  and  knew  DrydeH 
had  borrowed  some  strokes  from  each.  '*Tis 
true,*  says  Dryden ; — *  I  had  forgot  them.*  A  little 
after,  Dryden  went  out,  and  in  going  spoke  to 
Lockier  again,  and  desired  him  to  come  to  him  tk 
next  day.  Lockier  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
invitation,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  him  is 
long  as  he  lived.** 

So  early  as  in  the  year  1674,  it  was  observed  in 
a  controversial  tract, '  that  Dryden  had  spent  se^en 
years  at  Cambridge,  and  was  then  of  twice  that 
standing  inCovent-GardenCoiTee-House;  of  which 
one  of  his  adversaries  says,  he  might  be  said  to  be 
almost  an  inhabitant.*  The  first  house  of  this  kind 

*  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Empress  or  Mo* 
aocco.  re\4ted. 

*  The  Medal  or  John  Bayes,  1688,  Pref.  See 
also  a  Note  on  Le  Babillakd.  No.  i. : 

**  M.  Dryden  etott  tous  les  jours  dans  ce  Cafli§«  ou  il  le 
rendoit  un  nombre  considerable  de  gens  d*epie,  pbetet,€t 
beaux  espriu.    Cet  auteur  parloit-la  fort  librement  de 
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in  London  had  been  opened  but  a  few  yeiurs  before 
the  Restoration.  The  hoose  which  soon  afterwards 
became  the  place  where  the  Wits  assembled,*  and 
continued  for  at  least  half  a  centiiry  to  be  frequent- 
ed by  authors,  criticks,  beaus,  and  politicians,  was 
that  which  has  been  just  mentioned,  WilFs  Coffee- 
house ;  which  was  kept  by  IVilUam  Vrwin,^  and 

ses  ouvrages  et  de  ceux  d'autrui.  .  Dans  ses  discolirt  et 
dans  ses  ecrits,  il  alTcctoit  un  grand  mepris  pour  les  poetes 
Francois,  qu'il  pilloit  n6anmoins  impitoiablement.** 

Lr  BabillARD  is  a  French  translation  of  the  first  176 
l^Iumbers  of  Th£  Tati.£r,  with  Notes,  in  two  volumes, 
tamo,  primed  at  Amsterdam  in  1735,  and  again  at  Basle 
in  1737, .  The  first  volume  had  been  published  singly, 
in  t7ft3.  See  the  new  edition  of  The  Tatler,  in  6 
vols.  1786;  voh  it.  p.  196. 

The  translator,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  very  accurate 
inquirer,  (for  I  have  never  seen  Le  BabILLARd,)  appears 
to  have  been  a  foreigner,  resident  in  England  at  or  about 
the  titne  of  the  original  publication  of  The  Tatler. 

*  Dryden,  in  his  Prologue  to  The  Indian  Emperor, 
acted  in  1665,  speaks  of  Coffu<ntitki ;  atid  Steele,  in 
TitE  Tatler,  No,  84*  October  aa,  1709,  mentions  a 
friend,  who  had  gained  some  applause  by  an  Epigram 
written  soon  after  the  Restoration,  on  the  credk  of  which 
he  had  lived  ever  afterwards,  Imviog  10  virtue  of  it  been 
a  frequenter  of  Will's  Coflec^House  Ux  forty  yurf% 

*  In  a  Letter  from'  Dennis  to  Waker  M^le,  on  the 
Master  of  this  House  having  d>sconded  for  debt,  dated 
from  Wiira,  Nov.  3,  S695,  the  wriier  aAi  liia  eorre« 
spondent,— ^*  Have  not  yott  beard 

**  These^sounds  updn  ttie  Cornish  shore,-— 
'*  The  sage  rrtU  I/fMH  U  no  moit/' 


*  w  me,  for.  a*  #k^ 
Mown,  Wiir.  ..,,        ^  tolone 
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vas  mformed  by  Mr.  Swiney,  who  was  himself  a 
dnmatick  writer,  and  one  of  Dryden's  contempo^ 
raries, "  his  armed  chair,  which  in  the  winter  had  a 
setded  and  preacriptiTe  place  by  the  6rc,  was  in 
the  summer  placed  in  the  balcony ;  and  he  called 
the  two  places  hit  winter  and  his  summer  seat.** 
Ilie  only  intelligence  that  old  Mr.  Gibber,  another 
of  his  contemporaries,  could  furnish, was,  that  at  this 
house  "  the  appeal  was  made  to  him  upon  any  lite- 
rary dispute."'    It  should  be  remembered,  that  al 

>3<  i68s* — that  "  tickets  For  the  Annua)  Feait  of  ths 
loyal  inhabitanti  of  Wcstmimtcr  in  Watminiter-Hall, 
are  to  be  had  at  Will'i  CoReC'houic  in  Bow-ttreet  tnJ" 
— compared  with  other  publication!  of  the  laii  age. 
Dennii'i  Letters  were  printed  in  1696,  for  Samuel  Brit. 
coe  in  RusieUitreet,  tt  the  comer  of  Charta-itred,  in  Co- 
vent>Garden  ;  and  in  the  littcpage  of  a  comedy  published 
in  1693,  by  the  same  bookseller,  he  is  described  as  living 
in  Russel-itrcct,  in  Covtnt-Garden,  mer-agansi  Will's, 
Coffee'housc. 

T^is  ance  celebrated  house  it  now  occupied  by  a  per- 
fumer,  and  ii  No.  83,  in  Great  Rusul-sireet. 

'  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  mentioned  the  namci  of  his 
informcrit  in  the  Life  of  Dryden ;  but  they  are  supplied 
(with  tome  slight  addition)  by  Mr.  Boiwcll,  in  hit  Life 
.  of  Johnton,  ii.  437,  «d  edit.  "  Talking  [in  1776]  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  obuining  authcntick  information  for  bio* 
fjraphy,  Johnson  told  ui,  *  When  I  wis  a  young  fellowt 
1  wanted  to  write  the  Ufe  of  Dryden,  and,  in  order  to 
j^ct  materiali,  I  applied  to  the  only  two  periom  then  alive, 
who  had  teen  him;  and  theie  were  old  Swiney  and  old 
Cibber.  Swinoy'i  information  wii  no  more  than  this  1  that 
Dryden  had  t  particular  chair,  8tc.  Cibber  could  jtell  no 
moroi  than  that  be  remembered  him  a  decent  oM  man. 


—     MMM    UMC  C 

in  a  atavetmi 
.■^*«  fcefoi«  hi 

»*«  ^e-He  died  i 
*  ^  ^-rd'.  U 
'^  •djoun.ed  to  the 

•i^k.ng.o«and.hec 
'  *f  «»»J«ny  did  ,u 

«-..WvVjuor.hc 
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WIS  called  in  the  last  century }  and  hence  it  is, 
that  we  hear  of  a  balcony. 

At  Will*8,  and  all  the  other  coffee-kouses  in 
London^  the  company  frequently  sat  inreloped 
with  the  fumes  of  tobacco^  in  consequence  oF 
smoking  being  pemutted  in  the  publicktoomt' 

Soi  in  The  Crakactsr  or  a  CorreE*HouiB«  i(r6j: 

**  Hcret^^vV^  not  ihmsi  int9  a  hpx^ 
**  K%  taverns  do,  to  catch  the  fox ; 
**  But  as  from  th*  top  of  Paul's  high  steeple 
''  Th'  whol6  city's  view*d,  nr'n  so  all  people 
••  May  here  be  seen.** 
'  See  The  Characteh  or  a  C!orrES*HoUs«,  m 

••  — —  if  you  sec  the  great  Morat 
**  With  sash  on  *s  head,  instead  of  hat  { 
**  Or  any  Sultan  in  his  dress, 
*'  Or  picture  of  a  Sultaness ; 
**  Or  John's  admired  curled  pate, 
**  Or  th'  great  Mogul  in  *s  chair  of  state ; 
**  Or  Consumine,  the  Grecian, 
**  Who,  fourteen  years,  was  tlie  only  man 
«*  That  made  coffee  for  the  great  Bashaw  | 
**  (Although  the  man  he  never  saw,)-— 
••  Or,  if  you  see  a  coffee-cup 
.  **  Fiird  from  a  Turkish  pot,  hung  up 
**  Within  the  douds,  and  round  it  ^^/, 
**  IVax  t^dks^  stoppers^  these  are  types, «  • 
*«  Which  plainly  do  spectators  tell 
**  ThM  in  that  house  they  coffee  sell/' 

ConsUmtim  was  probably  the  Greek  servant  (of  Mr«  Ed- 
wards,  e  Turkey-merchant,)  who  first  ifitrodttced  coffee 
into  England,  in  1658. 


4go  T8t  UPB  or 

piiM  and  quibblfib  it  mnj  be  pctsmned  wu  O^ 
ttia  Swaiit*  a  cdcbrated  g^unester  and  pumttr  of 
that  dajw— But  the  lecoiid  of  diete  partiei  pctdo* 
ounated  here  to  much^  that  the  house  was  fit* 
quently  called  the  Wits'  Coffee-house. 

The  last  age  should  seem  to  hare  delisted 
iQ  ballads  and  lampoons,  much  mofe  than  die 
pitsenty  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous 
compontions  of  that  nature,  which  were  issued 
out.  Instead  of  being  committed  to  the  press, 
they  were  often  published  in  no  other  way  than  by 
being  handed  about  in  manuscript ;  *  or  sold  by  one 
Julian,'  a  hawker,  who  was  sometimes  distinguished 

*  See  Dennis*!  Letter  to  Mr. at  Wiiri  Coflee* 

house.  &c.  **  I  cited  honest  Mr.  Sw[m],  but  it  is  i 
hard  case,  if  the  quoting  an  author  must  be  construed  the 
condemning  his  works.  I  have  a  great  respect  and  kind- 
ness for  Mr.  Sw[an],  as  I  have  for  all  who  have  any  ex- 
cellence :  and  truly  I  think  that  for  the  management  of 
quibbles  and  dice,  there  is  no  man  alive  comes  near  him.** 
—This  gentleman  is  also  mentioned  with  kindness  by 
our  author,  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  194,)  to  whom  he  wrote  a 
a  quibbling  letter,  reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  give 
him  a  pound  of  snuff;  which  is  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  Briscoe's  Familiar  Letters,  p.  848. 

*  **  When  any  papers  of  verses  in  manuscripi^  which 
are  worth  your  reading,  come  abroad,  you  shall  be  sure 
of  them."  Dryden  to  Mrs.  Steward,  March  4,  i698-9« 
See  also  p.  1 33. 

'  Various  poems  addressed  to  Mr.  Julian,  are  found  in 
the  Miscellaneous  Collections  of  the  last  age;  one  of 
which,  beginning  thus*-^ 
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by  the  pompous  jdtle  of  Secretary  to  the  Mkset  % 
or  thrown  by  the  writers  or  their  friends  on  the 
tables  at  WilFs;  where^  Steele  tells  US|  when 
Dryden  frequented  it^  *'  you  used  to  see  songs^ 
epigrams^  and  satires,  in  the  hand  of  every  man 
you  met  :**  but  a  few  years  afterwards  the  place 
was  so  much  altered,  that  cards  were  substi* 
tuted  for  the  poerical  compositions  which  had  for- 
merly engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  company} 
and,  instttd  of  the  olvils  about  turns  of  expression 
and  elegance  of  style,  the  learned  only  disputed 
about  the  truth  of  the  game/     In  die  critical 

**  Thou  common  lewer  of  this  poetick  town,  •  •  • 

***  For  sonnet,  satire,  bawdry,  blasphemy, 

**  Are  emptied  and  disborthen'd  all  in  thee,— - 

has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  our  author. 

In  MS,  Harl.  7317,  p.  i«  is  a  poem  addressed  to  this 
person,  who  in  the  margin  is  saud  to  be—'*  A  fellow  thai 
did  disperse  Umpoons."— By  transcribing,  he  multiplied 
the  copies,  according  to  the  demand,  and  thus  earned  a 
livelihood : 

• 

^  Thou,  Julian,  or  thou  wise  Vespasian,  rather, 
**  Dost  from  this  dung  thy  welUpick*d  guineas  gather  t 
**  All  mischiefs  thine ;  iranscrihing^  thou  wilt  stoop 
**  From  lofty  Middlesex  to  lowly  Scroop/' 

He  is  described  as  a  very  drunken  fellow,  and  at  one 
time  was  confined,  for  a  libel.  About  t6go  be  went  td 
France,  whence  he  should  seem,  from  his  name,  {which 
was  probably  Jutien,)  to  have  originally  come.  In  an  ano« 
nymotts  Letter  written  not  long  afterwards,  the  writer  sayi 
H)  his  correspondent,  **  Voa  shall  henceforward  be  Secre* 
tary  to  the  Witty  Club,  as  JvKanMi  to  their  miHress^s/* 
*  TATLta,  Numb.  I. 


'  plsiy  ;  but  found  til 

them,  a  true  critick' 
only  raised  up  phai 
to  Don  Sebastian 
Lov£ :  **  I  should  n 
French  poets,  but  th 
form  their  judgment 
the  Dedication  of  T 
heard  some  whisperings 
play  of  imuttincts/'  & 

In  the  6rst  Act  of  1 
lowing  dialogue : 

**Bayes.  My  next 
way  of  iabU-hok : — pn 

••  Johns.  We  hear, 

**  Bayes.  As  thus.  1 

other  place,  where  wi 

I  minded  nothing :  do  y 

speaks,  pop !  I  slap  ii  di 

As  there  are  in  this 
thor's  expressions  and  I 
a 'reference  to  him. — II 
with  a  table-K/*^** 


1 
k 
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he  occtuionally  miAuted  in  a  table-book  the  ob- 
jections that  were  made  to  his  writings  by  the 
Chdreux  criticks  of  the  day. 

According  to  Pope,  Dryden  Was  the  person  whb 
made  Will's  Coffee-house  the  place  of  resort  for' 
the  Wits  of  his  time.^  About  twelve  yean  after 
his  death,  Addison  led  them  to  Button's,  who  was 
a  servant  of  his,  and  opened  a  house  in  Govern-' 
Garden,  on  the  south  side  of  Great  RusseUstreet.  ' 

Dryden,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  liv^d  in 
Gerard-street,  probably  from  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  his  house  (for  why  should  it  not  be  as 
precisely  ascertained  as  the  various  places  of  Mil- 
ton's residence  ?)  was  the  fifth  on  the  left  hand^ 
in  conung  from  Little  Newport-street. '  Behind, 
his  apartments  looked  into  the  gardens  of  Lei- 
cester-House. He  had  long  lived  there ;  for  it 
was  in  returning  from  Will's  to  his  own  house,  in 
December,  1679,  that  he  was  way-laid  by  bravoes 
and  cruelly  beaten;  Rose-street,  or  as  it  ought, 
rather  to  ht  called,  Rose-alley,  being  the  shortest 

^  Spence*t  Anecdotesi.  — Pope  tsysi  «*  Afur  his 
death*  Addison  tnnsferred  it  to  BuUon'i,'*  &c. ;  but  he 
could  not  mean,  immediately  afterwards  1  For  it  appears 
from  Th£*Tatler,  and  from  a  letter  of  Henry  Crom«. 
well  t<^  Pope«  that  Will's  continued  to  be  frequented*  by 
the  Witi  at  leaU  till  1710.  Probably  Addison  eilablishecl 
his  servant  in  a  new  house  about  1718 )  and  his  famei  after 
the  production  of  C atOi  drew  thither  many  of  the  Wktgi. 
'  Letter  to  Mrs.  Steward,  about  Octoberi  s698««-« 
.  D7den's  house  in  Gerard-street  is  now  numbered^  43. 

VOL;  It  kk  : 
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way  from  Ctfvent^Garden  to  Genrd-stieet'--^ 
even  the  domesdck  day  of  such  a  man  cannot  be 
uninteresting,  I  may  add,  that  he  usually  devoted 
his  mornings  to  the  composition  of  his  various 
works  I  and  his  place  of  study  was  by  no  means 
convenient,  for  he  commonly  wrote  in  a  room  on 
the  groiuid-floor,  next  the  street.^  The  hour  of 
dinner,  even  in  the  latest  period  of  his  time,  did 
not,  I  believe,  exceed  two  o*clock ;  ^  and  plays 
began  at  four  in  the  afternoon/  Between  three  and 
four  he  repaired  to  the  Coffee-house,^  and  there  a 
great  part  of  the  evening  was  spent.  **  Addison,** 
says  Pope,  '^  passed  each  day  alike,  and  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  Drj-den  did.  Drj^den  employed 
his  mornings  in  writing ;  dined  mfamiUe^  and  tlien 
went  to  Wiirs;— only  he  came  home  earlier 
o*nights.**^— In  Addison*s  time  it  was  customar}*, 

*  Spcnce. 

^  From  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Congreve  to  Dennis, 
dated  Tunbridgc- Wells,  Aug.  11,  1695,  the  dinner-hour 
at  that  place  should  seem  then  to  have  been  at  noon.  In 
i7oa«  the  hour  of  dinner  in  London*  at  the  west  end  of  tht 
town,  was  two  o'clock^  or  half  past  two ;  and  in  the  City 
they  dined  at  twelve.  See  Gildon's  Comparison  between 
the  two  Stages,  p.  69.  In  1740,  persons  of  fashion  dined 
atyimr  o'clock, (Cibber'sApoL.  p.  loi,)  and  citizens  at  two. 

*  Sec  the  Epilogue  toTH£  Su£-Callants,  performed 
m  1696 : 

**  On  pain  of  being  posted  to  your  sorrow, 

**  Fail  not  aijonr  to  meet  me  here  to-morrow/' 

*  Reasons  of  Mr.  Hayes's  changing,  &c.  Part  I.  p.  39. 

*  Addiion,  as  Pope  related  to  Mr.  Spence,  **  studied 
ay  the  morning  ;  then  met  his  party  at  Button's,  dined 


\ 


•I 


^t  about  seven  or  eight  oVlock,  to  retire  from  the 

coffee-house  to  the  tavern,  where  wine,  and  fre-^ 

qucntly  pipes  and  tobacco,  were  immediately  called 

for ;  and  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  they  suppedj 

and  then  again  circulated  the  bottle. 

Dryden  having  declared  of  himself,  that  he  was 

saturnine  and  reserved,  and  not  one  of  those  who 

endeavour  to  entertain 'company  by  lively  sallies 

of  merriment  and  wit,*  the  author  of  the  lampoon 

entitled  A  Satirr  to  his  Muse,  has  made  bim 

say, 

Nor  wine,  nor  love,  could  ever  see  me  gay ; 
To  writing  bred,  1  knew  not  what  to  say." 

Dr.  Johnson,  after  quoting  these  lines,  observes, 
that  <*  we  must  be  content  to  believe  what  an 
adversary  says  of  him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of 
himself.**  But  surely  his  representation  of  hi^ 
convivial  talents  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 

there,  and  stayed  five  or  six  hourii  and  sometimes  far 
into  the  night."  **  I  was  (adds  Pope)  of  the  company  for 
about  a  year,  but  I  found  it  too  much  for  me :  it  hurt  my 
heaUh ;  and  so  1  quiucd  it.**<-— In.  another  place  his  ac« 
count  is  more  conformable  to  the  representation  given  in 
the  text :  **  Addison*s  chief  companions,  before  he  mar- 
ried Lady  Warwick,  [17161]  were  Steele»  BudgelU  Phi- 
lipSi  Carew  D*Avcnam,  and  Colonel  Brett.  He  used  to 
breakfast  with  one  or  other  of  them  at  his  lodgings  in  St* 
James's  Place ;  £ne  ti  hmerns  with  them :  iken  ip  Buttpn's. 
and  then  to  S0me  imfem  ^mn^  for  supper  and  the  evening : 
and  this  wu  the  usual  round  of  his  life**' 

'  Defence  of  the  Essay  of  Dramttick  Poesy,  voL  u 
part  it  p.  163. 
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gained  somewhat^  as  it  passed  through  th^  hinds 
of  his  censurert  and  there  can  be  little  doubt^ 
that,  though  he  might  not  be  entitled  to  the  cha- 
racter jo(  a  gay  fellow  or  spritely  talker,  his  con« 
versation*  was  easy,  cheerful,  and  full  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  that  he,  whose  '^  thoughts  flowed  upon 
him  so  £ist,  that  his  only  care  was,  which  to 
choose  and  which  to  reject,**  could  not  but  have 
been  a  pleasing  and  instmctive  companion.  He 
was  accordingly  highly  respected  and  caressed  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his  time  ;  for 
among  his  convivial  friends  we  find  the  first  Duke 
of  Ormond,  Lord  Roscommon,  Philip  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, Lord  Danby,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  Lord 
Dorset,  Lord  Carbery,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord  Peter* 
borough.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  and  Sir  Charles 
Sidley ;  and  how  entertaining  and  lively  their  con- 
versation was,  to  which  Drydcn  would  scarcely 
have  been  admitted,  if  he  had  not  contributed  his 
share,  we  may  judge  from  a  slight  circumstance 

*  It  is  thus  characterized  by  a  contemporary  writer  s 
**  O,  Sir,  there's  a  medium  in  all  things.  Silence  and 
chat  are  distant  enough*  to  have  a  convenient  discourse 
come  between  'cm ;  and  thus  far  I  agree  with  you,  that 
the  company  of  the  Author  of  Absalom  and  Achito- 
PURL  is  more  valuable,  though  not  10  talliative«  than  that 
of  the  modern  men  of  tanicr  /  for  what  he  says  is  like 
what  he  writes,  much  to  the  purpose,  and  full  of  mighty 
sense ;  and  if  the  Town  were  for  any  tiling  desirable, 
'twere  for  the  conversation  of  him  and  one  or  two  more 
of  the  same  character.*'— "  The  Humour i  and Conversaiicn 
vj  iht  Town  exposed^  in  two  Dialo^ues.*^  i693i  P*  73« 
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related  in  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  :— • 
«'  Once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year/*  says  Carte,  **  he 
used  to  have  the  Marquis  of  Halifiix,  the  Earls  of 
Mulgrave,  Dorset,  and  Danby,  Mr.  Dryden,  and 
others  of  that  set  of  men,  at  supper ;  and  then 
they  were  merry,  and  drank  hard.  At  one  of  these 
entertainments,  two  of  his  gentlemen,  Pteston  and 
Crawford,  both  of  them  Scotsmen,'  curious  to 
hear  the  conversation,  and  desirous  to  partake  of 
the  vivacity  of  the  company,  stayed  behind  the 
Duke^s  chair,  till  the  company  had  drank  a  bottle 
a-piece;  when  his  Grace,  obsemng  them,  said^ 
*•  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  &ir ;  if  you  stay  and  hear 
our  conversation,  you  should  sit  down  and  drink 
your  bottle  fairly  with  us,  or  else  leave  us  to  our- 
selves •/ — upon  which  they  retired/*  * 

I  may  add,  that  his  company  and  conversation 
were  sought  not  only  by  many  highly  distinguished 
for  their  parts  and  eminence  in  the  state,  but  by 
a  numerous  band  of  lively  and  ingenious  yoimg 
men,  who,  notwithstanding  a  great  disparity  of  age, 
seem  to  have  not  only  loved  and  respected  him, 
but  to  have  delighted  in  his  society;  and  the 
many  hours  which  he  passed  with  Southeme, 
Congreve,  Oldham,  Creech,  Garth^  Duke^  Chet- 

'  Scdtish  merii  and  ScoUkmin^  art  very  intelligible,  and 
so  is  a  ScoU  or  Scats :  but  what  can  be  made  of  Seoijmen  f 
With  equal  propriety  wejuight  call  the  people  of  England, 
Brihnsmen.  Yet  many  of  the  Scottish  writers  themtelvei 
are  giiilty  of  the  barbarism  here  used  by  Carte. 

<  Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  voK  ii.  p.  534.    » 
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wood»  Walsh,  Vtnbnigh,  Moyle^  St.  Johni  Mtys- 
waring,  and  Granville,  affbrd  a  very  strong  proof  q( 
his  companionable  qualities.    He  has  himself  ob- 
served, that  the  civilest  man  in  the  company  is 
commonly  the  dullest :  we  may  be  confident,  ther^ 
fore,  that  his  claim  to  the  society  and  afiectioA 
of  the  young,  the  accomplished,  and  the  gay,  was 
not  merely  good  humour  and  good-breeding ;  and 
that  they  were  drawn  to  him  by  many  other  attrac- 
tions beside  that  suavity  of  disposition  and  man* 
ners,  which  all  his  contemporaries  ascribe  to  him. 

However  he  may  have  been  surpassed  by  some 
of  those  Wits  with  whom  he  conversed,  in  the  ready 
use  of  the  intellectual  treasures  which  he  unques- 
tionably possessed,  a  kw  of  his  spritely  sayings 
have  been  preserved. 

According  to  Steele,'  <<  when  a  young  fellow 
just  come  from  the  play  of  Cleombnes,  told  him 
in  raillery  agsunst  the  continency  of  his  principal 
character,  ^  If  I  had  been  left  alone  with  a  fair  lady,  I 
should  not  have  passed  my  time  like  your  Spartan;* 
'  That  may  be,"  answered  the  bard,  with  a  very 
grave  face ;  ^  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir^ 
you  are  no  hero.** 

Lady  Elizabeth  Dr)'den,  one  morning,  ha\nng 
come  into  his  study  at  an  unseasonable  time,  when 
he  was  intently  employed  on  some  composition,  and 

s  Guardian,  No«  45.  In  the  Preface  10  Clco- 
MENF.s,  we  find  a  similar  remark :  our  author,  howc\'er, 
might  have  made  the  reply  mentioned  by  Steele,  al  Will's 
Coflce^liouse,  and  have  afterwards  availed  himself  of  the 
same  observation,  when  he  published  his  play. 
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finding  he  did  not  attend  to  her,  exdrumed, '  Lord  ! 
Mr.  Dryden,  you  are  always  poring  upon  these 
musty  books  ;-^I  wish  I  was  a  book,  and  then  I 
should  have  more  of  -your  company/  «  Well,  my 
dear/  replied  the  poet,  ^  when  you  do  become  a 
book,  *pray,  let  it  be  an  Almanack ;  for  then,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  I  shall  lay  you  quietly  on  the 
shelf,  and  shall  be  able  to  pursue  my  studies 
without  interruption/ 

Being  with  Lord  Mulgrave*  at  his  seat  near 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  they  agreed  to  play  a  match 
at  bowls,  and  promised  that  neither  of  them  would 
try  the  ground  beforehand.  In  the  evening,  how« 
ever,  Dryden's  servant  discovered  hb  Lordship 
taking  his  distances,  and  measuring  his  casts ;  and 
informed  his  master.  He  took  no  notice  of  it ; 
but  tlie  next  day,  after  Dryden  had  bowled^  Lord 
Mulgrave,  before  he  delivered  his  bowl,  cried 
out, — <  My  life,  Dryden,  to  a  turnip,  that  I  beat 
you.*  ^  Lay  me  an  even  wager,  my  Lord,*  said 
the  bard,  '  and  I  will  take  it  up/*' 

^  From  the  late  Horace,  Earl  of  Orford. 

*  This  nobleman  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham* 
shire,)  was  extremely  fond  of  bowling,  and  is  said  to  hav^ 
lost  large  sums  of  money  in  beuing  al  this  game.  He  it 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  following  linel  by  Pope, 
in  The Bass£t  Table,  an  Eclogue : 

'*  At  the  Groom*porters  batter*d  bullies  play ; 
**  Some  Duies  at  Marybone  bowl  time  away : 
'*  But  who  the  bowl  or  rattling  dice  compares 
**  To  Buiet-s  heavenly  joys  and  pleasing  cares  ^ 

^  Gent.  Mac.  vol.  xlix.  p.  493. 


mn 
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A  gentleman  ittumiiig  fiom  one  of  D*Urfey^i 
pUyi 9  the  fint  night  it  was  «cted»  uid  to  Drydeoi 
^  Was  there' ever  soch  stufF?  I  could  not  have 
imagined  that  even  this  authorcould  have  written 
so  ill.*  '  O,  Sir/  replied  the  old  bard,  ^  you  donH 
kjiow  my  finend  Tom  so  well  as  I  do :  FU  answer 
for  him,  he  shall  write  worse  yet.**' 

Notwithstanding  his  confidence  in  hb  own 
powers,  and  the  just  value  which  he  set  on  his 
performances,  tradition  informs  us,  that  he  was 
not  wholly  free  from  jealousy  of  rivals.  ^^  He 
would  compliment  Crowne,  (as  old  Jacob  Tonson 
told  Mr.  Spence,)  when  a  play  of  his  fiuled ;  but 
was  cold  to  him,  if  he  met  with  success.  He 
sometimes  used  to  say,   that  Crowne .  had  some 


*  The  Medley,  by  Mr.  Maynwaring,  No.  t6. — Of 
Pope's  vivacity  in  conversation,  still  fewer  instances  have 
been  recorded :  but  iwo^  I  think. — I  am  well  aware,  how 
hazardous  it  is,  to  produce  any  lively  sayings  professedly  |; 
as  wii :  but  if  those  here  mentioned  should  not  appear 
entitled  to  that  appellation,  let  it  be  considered,  that  they 
are  introduced  only  because  they  happen  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  us ;  and  that  many  of  Dryden's  happier 
effusions  may  have  perished.  Lord  Rochester,  Lord 
Dorset,  Sir  Cliarles  Sidley,  and  Sir  Fleetwood  Shcphard, 
w^re  all  acknowledged  by  tlicir  contemporaries  to  be  men 
of  wit-;  yet  how  few  of  their  good  things  have  been  pre- 
served !  Urgent ur  longi  nocte^carent  quia  vote  sacro.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  late  Mr.  Boswell,  posterity  would 
not  have  known  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  wittiest^  . 
as  well  as  wisest  and  most  virtuous,  men  of  the  present 
century. 
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genius ;  but  then  he  always  added,  that  his 
fitther  and  Crowme^s  mother  wei'e  very  well  ac- 
quainted/*• 

When  Otway  first  began  to  rise  into  reputation^ 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  he  appears  to  have 
'  been  under-rated  byDryden;*  though,  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
politicks  in  some  measure  united  them.  Gildon 
supposes,  that  he  had  no  taste  for  the  pathetick, 
because,  when  in  hb  latter  days  Euripides  was 
recommended  to  him,  instead  of  Homer,  of  whose 

*  Spence*s  Anecdotes.— It  has  already  been  observedt 
(hat  a  story  always  loses  tomcwhaty  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  its  setting.  The  tone  of  voice  with  which  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  the  smile  which  probably  accompanied 
them,  doubtless  ascertained  Dryden*s  meaning,  and  shewed 
tlm  they  were  not  spoken  in  iohtr  sadnas. 

'  Otway,  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Preface  to 
h\%  second  play,  Don  Carlos,  which  was  acted  early  ia 
1676,  and  published  in  the  same  year,  unquestionably  al« 
^  ludcs  to  Dryden,  though  he  has  not  named  him  :  **  This  t 
may  modestly  boast  of,  (which  the  author  of  the  French 
Bernice  has  done  before  mc,  in  his  Preface  to  that  play,) 
•  that  it  [Don  Carlos]  never  failed  to  draw  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  auditors  |  1  mean  those,  whose  souls  were 
capable  of  so  noble  a  pleasure ;  •  •  •  •  though  a  teriaim 
writer^  that  shall  be  nameless,  (but  you  may  gueks  Sit  him 
by  what  follows,)  being  asked  his  opinion,  of  this  play, 
very  gravely  €0ck%  and  cried,  ^  fgaJ^  ke  hew  not  d  Km 
in  ii  hi  would  he  author  of:*  but  he  is  a  fine  facetious 
wiuy  person,  as  my  friend  Sir  Formal  has  it ;  and  to  be 
even  with  htm,  I  know  a  comedy  of  his,  that  has'not  io 
much  u  a  quibble  in  it,  which  I  would  be  author  of;  and 
so,  reader*  I  bid  him  and  thee  farewfll/* 
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niad  he  then  meditated  a  translation,  he  acfaumw 
ledged  that  he  had  no  relish  for  that  poet ;  a  de^ 
feet  which  Gildon  imputes  to  his  having  been  long 
conversant  with  FVench  romances.  In  another 
place,  for  he  has  told  this  story  twice,*  he  sajs, 
that  he  was  himself  the  person  who  proposed 
Euripides  to  our  author,  and  that  he  replied,  that 
^  he  did  mi  like  thai  poet  ;**  but  probably  aU  thai 
be  really  said,  was,  that  Homer  was  more  to  his 
taste  tlian  Euripides,  for  the  same  reasons  which 
made  him  prefer  the  former  to  Virgil.  <^  Homer,** 
says  he  to  Mr. Montague,  ^^  b  a  poet  more  according 
to  my  taste  than  Virgil,  and  consequently  I  hope  I 
may  do  him  more  justice  in  his  firy  way  of  wri- 
ting ;  which,  as  it  is  liable  to  more  faults,  so  it  is 
capable  of  more  beauties  than  the  exactness  and 
sobriety  of  Virgil.** '—But  however  deficient  in 
pathos  his  own  scenical  productions  may  have 
been,  he  well  knew,  that  to  express  the  passions 
and  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  it  is  the  greatest 

Dr.  Johnson  (from  Gibber's  Lives  or  the  Poets,) 
mentions  a  tradition*  tluu  Don  Carlos  was  so  favourably 
received,  that  it  was  played  thirty  nights. together;  an 
account^  the  truth  of  which  he  very  justly  doubts  :— 
Downes,  who  was  prompter  to  the  Duke's  Theatre,  where 
it  was  performed,  tells  us,  that  it  was  acted  ten  niglus 
successively,  and  brought  the  house  more  money  than 
any  preceding  tragedy. 

*  Remarks  on  Shakspeare'i  Plays,  8vo,  1710.  L.awi 
of  Poetry,  8vo«  ijai,  p.  an. 

>  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  MontaguCi  wriuen 
in  October  or  November,  \6g^. 
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difficulty^  80  it  is  the  highest  excellency  of  the 
dramatick  art.  At  an  early  period,  indeed,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  scenes  best  Suited  to 
heroick  plays  were  those  of  argumentation  and  dis- 
course, on  the  result  of  which  the  doing  or  not 
doing  of  some  considerable  action  should  depend : 
but  he  seems  to  have  considered  them  as  a  peculiar 
species  ;*  and  has  acknowledged  that,  in  general^ 
the  drama,  where  all  that  is  said  is  supposed  to  be 
the  effect  of  sudden  thought,  admits  not  a  too 
curious  selection  of  words,  too  frequent  allusions 
or  use  of  tropes,  or,  in  fine,  any  thing  that  shews 
remoteness  of  thought,  or  labour  in  the  writer  :^ 
<'  not,**  says  he,  in  another  place,  ^<  that  I  dis« 
commend  the  lofty  style  in  tragedy,  which  is 
naturally  pompous  and  magnificent ;  but  nothing 
is  truly  sublime,  that  is  not  just  and  proper/*  And 
hence  it  was,  that  at  length  he  did  justice  to 
Otway;  acknowledging  that,  not  by  pains  or 
study,  but  by  the  gifl  of  heaven,'  he  was  a  great 
master  of  the  patherick :  *'  not,**  he  adds,  «<  that  I 

^  See  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  ai8:  *'  I  have  modelled  my 
heroick  plays  by  the  nilcs  of  an  heroick  poem/' 

4  Vol.  ii.  p.  ft6f* 

'  Pope  also  seems  to  have  entertained  this  notion  con* 
cerning  Otway ;  for  having  observed  to  Mr.  Spcnce,  that 
this  poet  had  **  written  but  two  tragedies,  out  of  six,  that 
are  pathetick/*  he  adds,  **  I  believe  he  did  it  without 
much  design,  al  Lillo  has  done  in  his  BarnWkll.  It 
is  ^  talini  ofniUure^  raiker  M««  M  tffut  rfjudgtmtlU^  U 
pfrili  $0  movingly t!** 
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will  defend  every  thing  in  his  Vjui icb  PaBstevcn^ 
but  I  nunc  bear  this  testimony  to  his  merits,  thit 
the  pasaons  ait  truly  touched  in  it,  though'  theie 
is  somewhat  to  be  deured,  both  in  the  grounds  of 
them  and  in  the  height  and  elegance  of  expression ; 
but  nahire  is  there^  which  is  the  greatest  beauty. ^^^ 
On  his  early  disregard  of  Otway's  plays,  a  tale 
ha$  beeq  founded,  of  which  the  progressive  height- 
ening and  ampliiicadon  are  easily  detected.  We 
are  told  that  Dry  den,  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  Southeme,  s:ud,  that  '*  he  would  make  such  a 
foet  as  Otwaji^  which  being  repeated  to  Southerne 
by  a  friend,  he  replied,  that  he  had  no  ambition 
to  be  a  greater  poet.  Sucih  is  the  relation  given, 
about  sixty  years  afterwards,  by  a  person  who  was 
acquainted  with  that  writer.^  Gildon,  however, 
not  long  after  Dryden^s  death,  relating  the  same 
anecdote, — to  prove  that  he  had  no  taste  for  tlie 
pathetick,  informs  us,  that  our  author, ''  being  one 
day  at  a  cof(ee-house,  with  a  gentleman  Who  had 
met  with  great  success  in  some  of  his  plays, 
[meaning  certainly  Southerne,]  told  ^V/i,  *  he 
would  make  much  such  another  poet  as  Otway ; - 
to  wliich  the  gentleman  replied,  that  <  he  desired  to 
be  no  greater/*  ■  Here  we  see,  how  easily  what  is 
intended  for  an  eulogy,  may  by  a  slight  change  of 
t^rms,  be  converted  into  sarcasm,  or  at  least,  de- 

*  Preface  to  the  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy,  1695. 

*  Gibber's  Livts  of  the  Poets,  vol.  v.  p.  399. 

*  Remarks  on  Shakspeare's  Plays,  8vo«  1710* 
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prcciation.— The  chronology  of  a  story  is  often  of 
great  service  in  ascertaining  its  authenticity.  The 
play  which  gave  rise  to  this  conversation,  was  Ths 
Fatal  Marriagb  ;  which  was  produced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  i6g4,  and  performed  with 
great  success.  We  have  seen  from  the  passage 
just  quoted,  which  was  written  in  the  following 
year,  how  high  an  opinion  of  Otway,  Dryden 
then  entertained ;  and  therefore  may  be  assured^ 
that  he  could  not  at  that  period  intend  to  speak 
slightingly  of  him.  We  know  also,  that  he  had  s 
very  warm  esteem  for  Southeme.  Can  there  then 
remain  a  doubt,  that  the  fact  was,  that,  to  do  honour 
to  Southerne,  when  his  admirable  tragedy  Was  the 
general  subject  of  conversation,  he  publickly 
praised  it  in  the  highest  terms,  by  pronouncing,  ex 
iathedrAy  not  to  the  author,  but  to  the  assembly 
of  Wits  and  Criticks  at  WilPs  Coffee-house,  that 
another  Otway  had  Arisen  among  them  t^— that  his 
friend  Southeme  had  equalled  the  great  master  of 
the  pathetick,  in  that  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
have  excelled  all  the  other  poets  of  his  time* 

On  the  jealousy  of  other  writers  which  he 
Sometimes  shewed,  his  enemies,  who  were  always 
ready  to  exaggerate  his  foibles,  and  to  blatkeh  hii 
character  by  every  mokhs  in  their  powei',  con- 
structed another  charge,  of  a  more  nulignant  kind ; 
accusing  htm  of  having  incited  Creech  to  translate 
HorKce,  that  by  his  fiulure.  in  that  work  he  might 
lose  the  ttputatioh  which  he  had  gained  .by  hit 
poetical  tersioii  of  Lucretius.    Of  this  accusation 


« 
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it  would  perhi^s  be  sufficient  to  say,  with  Doctor 
Johnson,  that  it  it  merely  conjectucal  t  for  no  mu 
would  avow  such  a  purpose :  but  I  add  further, 
and  with  perfect  confidence,  that  it  was  an  impu- 
dent and  malicious  fidsehood.  The  original  in* 
ventor  of  this  calumny  should  seem  to  have  been 
Tom  Brown,  for  I  cannot  trace  it  higher  than  to 
a  pamphlet  published  by  him  in  l6go  ;*  and  from 

*  The  reasons  of  Mr.  Baycs*t  changing  bis  Religion. 
Pto  II.  p.  53.  Creech*  about  seven  weeks  after  Dryden's 
dcatbf  having  Imng  himself  at  Oxford,  that  desperate  and 
criminal  act  lus  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  his 
discontent  on  account  of  the  ill  success  of  his  Horace 
(which  was  published  sixteen  years  before) ;  and  on  this 
ground  it  has  been  insinuated,  that  Dryden  was  ulti* 
mately  the  cause  of  his  unhappy  end :  by  others  it  has 
been  impiued  to  his  being  slighted  by  a  lady  to  whom  he 
paid  his  addresses.  But  both  his  will,  and  a  will  made  by 
the  lady,  though  afterwards  revoked  by  her  marriage,  shew 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  latter  surmise ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Warton  (Life of  Batliurst,  8vo.  1761,  p.  i88,)htf 
stated,  from  an  original  letter  of  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett, 
Master  of  University  College,  in  Ballard's  Collection  ia 
the  Bodleian  Library,  that  "  there  was  a  fellow-collegian 
of  whom  Creech  frequently  borrowed  money ;  but  thai 
repeating  his  applications  too  often,  he  met  one  day  with 
a  cold  reception,  and  in  a  fit  of  gloomy  disgust  retired, 
and  in  three  days  was  found  lianging  in  his  study.*'— *To 
this  account  I  may  add,  that  he  was  probably  insane ;  as 
may  be  collected  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Tanner, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  St«  Asaph,  to  the  person  above 
named.  Dr.  Charlett  ;  from  which  I  some  years  1^ 
transcribed  the  following  pairagraph.  Tanner's  letter  ii 
dated  **'at  Mr,   Marches,  Charles-street,  St.  Jameses 
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Brown  it  ^  was  copied  into  several  other  books.  ^* 
The  foundation  on  which  it  was  built,  shews  on 
how  shght  a  ground  a  scandalous  tale  is  often 
credited ;  for  that  Dryden,  when  he  was  in  iht ' 
meridian  splendour  of  his  fame,  was  afraid  of  the* 
growing  reputation  of  Creech,  was  merely  inferred 
from  some  anonjtnom  verses  prefixed  to  his  Lucre*- 
tius ;  in  which  the  writer  exhorts  the  youthful 
poet  to  proceed  to  other  similar  tasks,  and  to 
translate  both  Virgil  and  Horace.    These  versesj 
which  are  so  h^rsh  and  nerveless,  that  it  is  strange 
they  ever  should  have  been  imputed  to  the  author 
of  Absalom  akd  Achitophbl,  his  enemies,  after 

Square,  May  14/*  no  year  being  set  down :  but,  from 
circumstances  mentioned,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  May,  1 700 : 

*'  I  found  out  Mr.  Creech  yesterday,  at  Jacob  Ton- 
%QXi%.  He  complained  to  me  of  a  fever,  that  he  had  had 
upon  him  ever  since  his  coming  to  town  ^which,  and  his 
want  of  habit,  has  hindered  him  from  waiting  on  Dr.  Wake ) 
tlio*  I  believe  'twill  not  be  hard  to  prove  that  he  has  been 
abroad  every  day.  But  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  he 
is  comt  to  his  senses  again  ^  and  wish  he  may  not  rdapst. 
I  always  feared  he  would  be  mad  at  last :  and  the  only 
way  to  prevent  it,  will  be,  to  help  htm  to  such  preferment 
as  his  great  merit  deserves ;  for  notwithstanding  his  faiU 
ings  1  can't  chuse  but  respect  him,  out  of  regard  to  his 
learning/*  Mss.  BallAho.  in  BtbU  Bodh  Vol.  Ivk  p.  ftS. 

'  Gildon*s  Comparison  between  the  two  Suges,  s^ofl ; 
Coward's  LtCENtiA  PdEtiCA,  Svo.  s^oSi  Cibber'j 
LivisorTHftPoBTit  17^3* 


» 
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the  in  success  of  Cicech  in  his  HoncCt  constantly 
ascribed  to  Dryden*    We  noW^  howerer,  knoWi 
from  the  testimony  of  Fentony  dial  they  were  wiit- 
ten  by  a  person  whose  name  he  knew»  but  has  con- 
cealed; who,  ^  thou^  he  had  conversed  fiunDiaily 
With  the  best  poets  of  our  nation  for  ahnost  half 
a  century,  never  professed  himself  a  member  o( 
that  Acuity.***— Here  I  might  leave  this  subjea: 
but  another  poet,    whose  works,    though  litde 
known,  have  cunuderable  merit,'  by  an  inquiry 
made  above  Bfty  years  ago  from  an  intimate  friend 
of  our  author,  has  enabled  me  still  more  deci- 
cisivdy  to  refute  this  injurious  calumny.    The 
person  to  whom  I  allude,  b  the  reverend  George 
Russel,  a  man  of  ingenuity  and  learning ;  who  was 
bred  at  St.  Mary-Hall,  in  Oxford,  and  about  the 


*  Obser\ttiont  on  Waller's  Poems,  410.  17S91  page 
l.xxviii. 

s  In  fidelity  and  elegance,  perhaps  few  translations 
surpass  Mir.  Rttssel's  venion  of  the  well-known  epigram 
of  Amaltiieus  : 

**  Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capu  eu  Leonilla  sinistro. 

**  £t  puis  est  forma  vincere  uterque  dcos : 
**  Blandc  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  sorori ; 

«*  Sic  tu  coccus  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Venus*** 

**  But  one  bright  eye  young  Acon*s  face  adorns^ 

**  For  one  briglu  eye  fair  Leonilla  mourns. 

**  Kind  youth,  to  her  thy  single  orb  resign, 

**  To  make  her  perfect,  and  thyself  divine : 

**  For  then,  would  Heaven  the  happy  change  allow, 

**  She  should  fair  Venus  be,  blind  Cupid  thou.*' 
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year  1753  obtained  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Cork^ 
in  Irelandt  by  the  fiivour  and  patronage^  as  I  coU 
lect  from  some  of  his  letters  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  of  John,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Cork  and  Or^^ 
rery.  With  that  nobleman  he  appears  to  have 
lived  in  intimacy ;  having,  in  1744,  spent  some 
time  with  him  at  Marston,  where  perhaps  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  Southeme  the  poet| 
who  was  a  frequent  visiter  there.  '*  I  have  often 
heard/*  says  Mr.  Russe V  ^^  that  Mr.  Dryden,  dis^ 

* 

«  The  works  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Rutsel«  Rector 
ol  Skull,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,  8vo.  1769,  vol.  ii.  p« 
338.  Mr.  George  Ruttel,  as  appears  from  the  Matricu* 
lation-Regitter  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  the  son 
of  Christopher  RusscI,  of  the  Island  of  Minorca,  Esq.  i 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  1788.  He  was  bred  at  West- 
minster School ;  in  1746  was  admitted  a  member  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  and  matriculated  May  88,  in  that  year,  two 
days  after  the  death  of  Southeme ;  at  which  time  he  was 
eighteen  years  old.  He  commenced  a  poet  in  1744,  or  be* 
fore ;  for  in  his  Collection  are  Verses  on  seeing  Lady 
Elizabeth  BoyJc  dance  at  Marston  on  her  father's  birth* 
day,  in  the  beginning  of  that  year.  In  April,  1750,  he  was 
admitted  B.  A.,  but  did  not  determine  or  complete  his 
degree  till  1738 1  and  in  the  next  year,  or  soon  after* 
wards,  he  obtained  his  preferment  in  Ireland,  where  he 
died  in  i767.-^He  appears  to  have  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  Hamilton  Boyle,  the  second  son  of  John,  Earl 
•f  Orrery,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  title }  and 
10  have  often  visited  Marston,  where  probably  he  met 
with  Southeme. 

In  an  address  to  thai  poet,  imitated  from  Martial^ 
Lib.  vi.  Epig.  701  ind  written  probably  in  1744  or.  1745, 

vou  t*  1 1 
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lijtiified  tod  eavkxii  it  the  veputitioii  Ottech  ob> 
ttiiied  by  his  tnmsUtion  of  Lucfetiui^  iHUpoidy 
iKlvised  him  to  uodertakt  Horace^  to  which  ba 
knew  him  unequil»  thtt  he  might  by  his  ill  perfbrm- 
ance  lose  the  fiune  he  hid  acquired,    Mr.  South* 
etntp  author  of  OroohokOi  set  me  right  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Dryden^  in  this  affiur ;  afHrmingi 
that  being  one  evening  at  Mr.  Dryden*s  lod^ngii 
in  com{>any  with  Mr.  Creech  and  some  other  in* 
genious  men,.  Mr.  Creech  told  the  company  of 
his  design  to  translate  Horace ;  from  which  Mr. 
Dryden  with  many  arguments  dissuaded  him,  as 
an  attempt  which  his  genius  was  not  adapted  to, 
and  which  would  risk  his  losing  the  good  opinion 
the  world  had  of  him^  by  his  successful  tranflation 
of  Lucretius.    I  thought  it  proper  to  acquaint  you 
with  this  circumstance^  since  it  rescues  the  fame  of 


Mr.  Ruuel  mentions  a  singular  circumstance  relative  to 

him: 

**  Southeme,  I  think*  is  now  fourscore  ; 

**  His  years  he  counts  with  transport  o'er : 

**  From  youth's  fair  May  till  old  December. 

•*  No  hour  of  pain  he  can  tememhtn 

••  Ht  never  gave  a  single  fee 

•*  To  Friend  or  RadcliRe,  Mead  or  Lee,"  Sec 

Were  the  author  correct  with  respect  to  Southeme's  age^ 
these  verses  must  have  been  written  in  1739*  when  he 
Was  a  young  boy :  but  they  are  more  likely  to  have  been 
written  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  when  he  erroneously, 
or  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  supposed  Southeme  only  four- 
acore.  In  1745,  he  was  in  &ct|  cighty-six  years  old.^ 
See  p.  176,  n.  3. 
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one  of  tnxi  greatest  poets  from  the  imputation  of 
envy  and  malevolence.** 

Though  Dryden  was  certainly  not  a  laborious 
and  systematick  student,  and  from  his  natural  dif* 
fidence  always  speaks  with  great  modesty  con- 
cerning his  learning,*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
be  had  read  a  great  variety  of  books ;  and  that  his 
mind  was  abundandy  stored  with  miscellaneous 
and  general  kno^'ledge.  **  For  my  own  part,'* 
says  he, ''  who  must  confess  to  my  shame  that  I 
never  read  any  thing  but  for  pleasure,  history  has 
always  been  the  most  delightful  entertainment  of 
my  life ;  but  they  who  have  employed  the  study 
of  it  as  they  ought,  for  their  instruction,  for  the 
regulation  of  their  private  manners,  and  the  ma« 
nagement  of  publick  affairs,  must  agree  with  me, 
that  it  is  the  most  pleasant  school  of  wisdom.  It 
is  a  familiarity  with  past  ages,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the  heroes  of  them }  it  is,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  sinulitude,  a  prospective  glass,  carrying 
your  soul  to  a  vast  distance^  and  tiJdng  in  the 
furthest  objects  of  antiquity.  It  informs  the  un« 
derstanding,  by  the  memory ;  it  helps  us  to  judge 
of  what  will  happen,  by  showing  us  the  like  revo« 
lutions  of  former  times.  For  mankind  being  the 
same  in  all  ages,  agitated  by  the  same  passions^ 
and  moved  to  action  by  the  same  interests,  nothing 
can  come  to  pass,  but  some  piMeeding  of  the 
like  nature  has  already be^n  produced;  so  that 
having  the  causes  before  our  eyes,  we  omnot 

.   '  .  ♦ 

*  Set  vol*  it.  p.  3iOf  and  vol*  iii.  p.  •33. 
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easily  be  decdved  in  the  efiediy  ifwehayejodg* 
ment  enough  but  to  draw  the  parallel.*** 

Hence,  even  at  the  eaily  age  of  ten,  he  hid 
read  Polybius)  and  afterwards  doubdess  made  him- ; 
self  master  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  modem 
histDrians.  Horace,  Virgil,  Quintilian,  Shakspcarei 
Montagne,  and  Tasso,  appear  to  have  been  hit 
favourite  authors.  The  latter,  whom  he  has  styled 
the  most  excellent  of  all  the  modem  poets,  he 
telis  us  he  reverenced  next  toVirgi).^  He  hid 
read  a  great  many  romances,  in  most  of  the  modem 
languages ;  a  taste  which  led  him  not  only  highly 
to  estimate  Don  Quixote,*  but  to  peruse  with 
pleasure  even  the  History  of  Reynard  the  FoV 
and  the  numerous  coUeAion  Of  old  English  baUids 
possessed  by  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  in 

• 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  897. 

^  Vol..  t.  Part  ii.  p.  804. 

*  *'  It  ii  not  great  pity,  »  •  -  that  a  man  who  hath  reid 
Pen  QmxoU  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  should  pre- 
tend to  interpret  the  Bible,  or  trace  the  footsteps  of  tra- 
dition, even  in  the  darkest  ages?'* — Reflections  on 
THE  HiNO  AND  THE  Panther,  by  T.  Brown,  4to,  1687. 

9  "  I  find,  (says  Gildon,)  Mr.  Bayes,  the  Younger. 
[Rowe,]  has  two  qualities  like  Mr.  Bayes,  the  Elder ;  hit 
admiration  of  some  odd  books,  as  Reynard  the  Fcx^  and 
the  old  ballads  of  Jane  Shore.  &c.— Remarks  on  Me. 
Rowe's  Plays,  tamo.  1715* 
^    See  also  The  Hino  and  the  Panther  trans- 

VERSED  : 

**  Smith.  You  sometimes  read  as  bad  authors.    I  have 
heard  you  ^out  Reynard  the  Fox, 


\ 
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which  Addison  informs  us  they  both  took  great 
delight,^ 

Though  his  morals  were  aspersed^  and  his  wri«. 
tings  censured  and  ridiculed^  in  innumerable  libels^* 

• 

**  Bayes.  Why  there's  it  now :  take  it  from  tne,  Mr*' 
Smith,  there  is  at  good  morality  and  at  sound  precepts  iii 
the  DeUctaik  History  of  Reynard  the  FoXt  as  in  any  book 
I  know*  except  Seneca." 

•  Spectator,  No.  8 j.  » 

*  **  More  libels,"  says  he,  **  have  been  written  itgainit 
me,  than  almost  any  man  now  living ;  and  I  had  reason 
on  my  side,  to  have  defended  my  own  innocence.^r-I 
«peak  not  of  my  poetry,  wliich  I  have  wholly  given  up  tm 
the  criticks:  let  them  use  it  as  they  please:  posterit]^ 
perhaps  may  be  more  favourable  to  me ;  for  interest  and 
passion  will  lie  buried  in  another  age,  and  partiality  and 
prejudice  be  forgotten.  I  speak  of  my  morals,  which 
have  been  sufBciently  aspersed :  tliat  only  sort  of  reputat 
t ion  ought  to  be  dear  to  every,  honest  man,  and  is  to  me. 
But  let  the  world  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  been  often 
wanting  td  myself  in  this  particular ;  I  have  seldom  anl 
swered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was  in  my  power 
to  have  exposed  my  enemies ;  and  being  naturally  vindi^ 
cative,  have  suffered  in  silence,  and  possessed  my  soul  iii 
quiet."— See  vol.  iii.  p.  17s. 

The  following  passage  on  the  same  topick,  in  his  letter 
to  Dennis,  written  in  ^694,  etliibits  some  traits  of  his 
character, '  which  have  been  already  noticed : 

^  For  my  morals  betwixt  man  and  man,  I  km  not  to 
be  my  own  judge ;  1  appeal  to  the  world,  if  I  have  je« 
ceived  or  defrauded  any  man  :^nd  for  my  private  con« 
versation,  they  who  see  me  every  day  can  be  the  best^ 
witnesses,  whether  or  no  it  b^  blamctess  and  inoflensiv^J 
Hitherto  I  have  no  reason  to  complatn,  thai  men  of  tithtf 
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he  iddom  cdndescended  to  mendoii  hboppoiieiiti: 
trusting,  that  the  blameless  tenoiur  of  his  life 
fvould  suflkieiitly  confute  )us  cahunniaton  j  snd 
that  when  forriaUty  and  freftuSce  shuU  hfir^ 
gotten,  fasteritjf  would  he  more  favourahk  to  lim^ 
and  righdy  appredate  his  works.  Of  their  great 
excellence  he  could  not  be  ignorant  i  but  it  is  oo 
inconsiderable  proof  of  both  his  genius  and  bii 
candour^  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  their  d^ 
tGM.  Whatever  praises  of  his  performances  may 
have  occasionally  fallen  from  him,  which  were  in 
some  measure  extorted  by  the  ungenerous  attempts 
of  his  adversaries  to  depreciate  him, '  he  has  him- 
self told  us,  that  he  was  rarely  pleased  with  iu 
own  endeavours.  His  mind  had  too  large  a  graspi 
to  permit  him  to  be  entirely  satisfied  widi  hit 
compositions,  ^^  which  seldom  reached  to  those  idm 
that  he  had  within  him  :**^  and  hence  probably  it 
waS|    that  he  submitted  many  of  his  pieces  in 

party  shun  my  company.  I  have  never  been  an  impu- 
dent  beggar  at  the  doors  of  noblemen.  My  visiu  have 
indeed  been  too  rare*  to  be  unacceptable ;  and  hut  jusi 
enough  to  testify  my  gratitude  For  their  bounty,  which  I 
have  frequently  receivedt  but  always  unasked,  as  tbcm- 
selves  will  witneu." 

^  *'  If  a  inan  can  ever  have  reason  to  set  a  value  on 
himself,  it  is,  when  his  ungenerous  enemies  are  uking 
the  advantage  of  the  times  upon  him,  to  ruin  him  in  hii 
reputation.**  Preface  to  Don  Sebastian  ;  1690.  He 
elsewhere  observes,  that  "  a  roan  may  be  jutt  to  himiclff 
though  he  may  not  be  partial." 
^ «  Vol.  ii.  p.  54 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 
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ttimudcnpt  to  his  fiiendsi^  and  read  hii  works 
aloud  to  them  for  their  judgment  :*  and  he  was 
extremely  patient  of  their  obaervatidns  and  cor* 
recdons. '  Like  some  odier  of  our  English  poet% 
he  read  so  ill,  that  his  productions  sufiered  g^oitly 
\fj  his  delivery;  a  circumstaftce  in  which  he 
resembled  Congreve,^  Thomson,  and  Gdldsmidi^ 
as  on  the  odier  hand,  Lee,  Rowe/  and  Pope^^ 

I  The  &irl  of  Dorset  resd  Don  SsBASTl^N  twice  over, 
before  it  was  acted.  See  also  Dryden's  Letter  to  Tonson, 
dated  IVtinesday  Mornings  desiring  him  to  make  a  tran- 
script of  the  Fourth  iEneidi  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it 
to  some  of  his  friends ;  and  another,  dated  Friday  Forenoon^ 
desiring  him  to  cany  the  manuscript  translation  of  the 
Seventh  i£neid  to  Sir  Robert.  Howard,  that  he  might 
peruse  it  at  leisure  in  the  country.  Cohgreve  reviewed 
the  whole  Aneid  in  manuscript,  and  compared  it  with  the 
original.  *'  I  shall  never  (says  our  author,)  be  ashamed 
to  own,  that  this  excellent  young  man  has  shewed  me 
many  faults,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct.''  . 

*  See  his  Note  oh  the  Ninth  Aneid,  Vt  1095 :  **  When 
I  read  this  iEneid  to  many  of  my  friends,,  in  company 
togetheTi  most  of  them  quarreled  at  the  word  falsified^ 
[his  ample  shield-— if  fMJUd^^l  as  an  innQvation  in  our 
language.*' 

^  **  Southeme'  (uys  Dr.  Johnson,)  used  to  reliite  of  one 
eomedy,  probably  of'  this,  [Thk  Old  Bachelor,]  thai 
wh^  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players,  he  pronounced  it 
so  wretchedly,  that  tbey  Had  almost  rejected  it."— Lift  of 

CpHCREVI. 

*  Rowe'i  vo^ce  yras  so  uncpmmonly  svreet,  his  bbserva* 
lions  so  lively,  and  bis  fnanner  so  enga^ng,  ibat  his  frtends 
delighted  in  his  conversation. 

s  Pope*s  yoiee  wu  so  naturally  musical,  that  South* 
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cmoltdiig  die  tweetness  and  skill  of  Vir|g^  m  thi 
recital  of  his  venesy'  were  highly  distinguished  far 
a  correct  and  animated  enunciation*  <^  When  Dry* 
den,  our  first  great  master  of  verse  and  harmony, 
brought  his  plaj  of  AitrHmTOir  to  the  Stage,  I 
heard  him  (says  Gbber,)  g^ve  it  his  first  readbg 
to  the  Actors;  in  which,  thoo^  it  is  true  he  de« 
livered  die  plain  sense  of  every  period,  yet  the 
whole  was  in  so  cold,  so  flat,  sund  unaflTecting  a 
manner,  that  I  am  afraid  of  not  being  believedi 
when  I  affirm  it/   On  the  contrary,  Lee,  fiir  hb 

• 

erne  used  to  call  him  ikt  HiiU  NigkiimgaU.  Remarks  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Swift,  by  John.  Earl  of  Orrery* 
p.  SS5. 

Mr.  Spence  laving  asked  Pope,  whether  he  had  ever 
learned  any  thing  of  musickt  he  replied,  **  Never ;  but 
I  had  naturally  a  very  good  ear,  and  have  often  judged 
rightly  of  the  best  compositions  in  musick,  by  the  force 
of  that.*' 

'  Donatus,  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  quotes  Seneca,  as 
aaying— that  Julius  Montauus,  a  poet  who  lived,  to  the 
.  time  of  Tiberius,  and  in  his  youth  had  heard  Virgil  pro* 
Bounce  some  of  his  oym  verses,  used  to  speak  of  his 
recitation  witli  the  highest  praise.—**  Pronundabat  autem 
maximi  cum  suavitate,  et  lenociniis  miris.  Seneca  tradidit, 
Julium  Montanum  poetam  solitum  dicere^  involaturum 
se  quaedam  Virgtiio,  si  vocem  possit,  et  os,  et  hypo* 
crisim:  eosdem  enim  versus,  eo  pronumiante,  bene  sonare ; 
sine  illo,  inarcscere,  quasi  mutos/*— Scneoa  (Epistol. 
12a.)  has  mentioned  Montanus,.  and  quoicd  some  of  his 
verses ;  but  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Donatus  is  not 
now  exunt  in  Seneca's  works. 

*  Life  of  Colley  Cibber*  8vo.  S740,  p*  95. — See  also 
Tu^  Censor,  (by  Theobald*}  No.  9,  lamo.  syty: 
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inferior  in  poetryi  was  so  ptthetick  a  reader  of  his 
own  scenes,  that  I  have  been  informed  by  an 
actor  who  was  present,  that  while  Lee  was  reading 
to  Major  Mohun  at  a  rehearsal,  Mohuh,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  admiration,  threw  down  his  part, 
and  said,  '  Unless  I  were  able  to  play  it  as  well  as 
you  read  it,  to  what  purpose  should  I  undertake 
it  ?** — Rowe  was  so  excellent  a  reciter  of  his  com« 
positions,  that  Mrs.  Oldiield  used  to  say-— that 
she  had  no  occasion  for  any  other  study,  than 
hearing  him  read  her  part  in  any  of  his  plays.-^ 
Of  Goldsmith*s  deficiency  in  this  respect,  I  can 

**  It  is  very  odd*  what  some  of  Mr.  Drycten*s  friends 
have  often  repeated  of  hinit  tliat  there  was  no  man  wbq 
read  poetry  with  a  worse  grace  than  himself;  so  that  ^ 
stranger  would  have  hardly  believed,  him  the  author  of 
one  tolerable  good  verse.*' 

If  we  may  credit  a  ballad  written  to  ridicule  the  words 
and  musick  of  the  opera  entitled  Albion  ahd  Al^a* 
Ntus»  (probably  by  some  partisan  of  Shaftesbury,)  Drydets 
bad  no  ear  for  musick.  These  are  two  stanzas  of  t(  r  • 

/*  Bayes,thou  would*st  have  thy  skill  thought  univetsa!« 
**  Though  thy  dull  tar  k  to  musich  untme ; 

**  Then  whilst  we  strive  to  confute  the  Rehearsal.    . 
**  Pr*ytheet  leave  thrashing  of  Monsieur  Grabu. 

:  **  Leave  making  operas,  and  writing  lyricks, 
**  Till  thou  hast  eari,  and  can  alter  thy  strain  t 
**  Stick  to  thy  talent  of  bold  panegyricks,      ^  . 
;*  And  still  remember  the  heathing  the  tf^.'\ 

We  team  from  the  Menaoiana,  (i.  ^ta..  Amst.  I76b«) 
that  the  great  French  dramatick  poet,  Comeille,  read  his 
own  verses  as  ill  as  Dryden. 
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•peak  fin6m  my  6vm  kiipwledge ;  ior  itvenil  yo^ 
ago  I  wM  in  company. with  him  and  Dr,  Johmonl 
and  after  dinner»  the  coavenatkm  happening  to 
turn  on  this  aubjec^ .  Goldsmith  maintained  x\Ut  a 
poet  was  more  likely  to  pronounc4  verie  witti 
accuiacy  and  spirit^  thiui  other  men.    .He  wu 
immediately  called  upon  to  support  his  argument 
by  an  example ;  a  request  with  which  he  readily 
complied ;  and  he  repeated  the  first  stanza  of  the 
ballad  be^nning  with  the  words*-^'  At  Upton  on 
the  hiU/*'«^with  such  &lse  emphastSy  by  marking 
the  word  on  very  strongly^  that  all  the.  company 
agreed  he  had  by  no  means  established  his  po- 
sition^— Thomson   read  so   ill,    tliat   Mr.  Dod- 
dington,  his  patron,  once  snatched  a  poem  out 
of  his  hands,  while  he  if^^as  reading  it,  sa}4ng, 
<<  You  booby,  you  do  not  understand  your  own 


ixrses/*  • 


Of  Dryden*s  petty  habits,  a  few  ha\'e  been 
tninsnutted  to  us.  He  was  9q  great  a  taker  of 
snuff,  that,  as  I  have  heard  from  a  very  respec- 
table lady  now  living,  whose  father,  when  a  boy, 
had  seen  him,  no  box,  however  capacious^  could 
serve  him :  he  therefore  carried  a  copious  supply 

*  From  a  paper  concerning  Thomtont  communicated 
to  Dr.  Johnson  by  Sir  David  DalrymplCt  Bart.  (Lord 
HailesJ  from  the  information  of  Lady  Murray,  a  near 
relation  of  Lord  Binning,  in  whose  family  Thomson  lived 
for  some  time. 
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of  snufF  loose  in  his  waistcoaNpocket;'  And  he 
was  so  curious  respecting  it^  that  he  genendly 
prepared  it  himself.^ 

We  are  told  that  Michael  AngelO,  while  he  was 
employed  on  his  famous  piece,  of  which  the 
subject  is  the  Last  Judgment,  took  no  kind  of 
sustenance  but  bread  and  wine ;  lest  the  fumes  of 
animal  food  should  cloud  his  fancy,  and  abate  the 
fire  of  his  imagination.    On  the  same  principle; 


.  t 


'  Price  Eugene  is  taid  to  have  carried  his  snuff  ill  the 
same  manner ;  but  his  pocket  was  lined  with  tin. 

^  Key  to  The  Rehearsal.  See  also  *•  The  Reasons  of 
Mr.  Bayes*s  changing  bis  religion/'  Part  ]•  «*  The  aesi 
that  conies  upon  the  stage  is  the  melancholy  Spaniard  | 
•  •  •  .  and  the  truth  on't  is,  though  I  ought  to  have  shewA 
him  some  civility ,/ar  thai  ditdne^  thai  immortal^  inutrtwu 
%f  making  snuffs  yet/*  Sec. 

So  in  a  Satire  on  the  Poets,  by  Prior,  written  about  the 
year  1680! 

**  Sidley,  indeed,  and  Rochester  might  write, 
**  For  their  own  credit,  and  their  friends*  delight  | 
**  Shewing  how  far  they  could  the  rest  outdo, 
.  **  As  in  their  fortunes,  in  their  writing  too:  . 
^*  But  should  druJIgt  Dryden  this  example  tal^ 
**  And  Absaloms  for  empty  glory  make« 
**  Hi^d  socH  percdvt  hit  ineom^  scam  enough 
**  To/ced  his  nostrils  tMth  inspiring  snuf: 
**  Starving  for  meat,  not  surfeiting  on  praise^ 
.**  He'd  find  his  brains  as  barren  as  his  bays.*'  V 

See  also  p.  49O1  it<  8. 1  and  Dryden^i  Latter  10  Toilaoiii 
written  about  Dec.  869;. 
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Drydent  as  Dr.  Lunotte'  wu  inibnned  bj ape^ 
ton  of  credit  who  was  acquainted  with  our  andiori 
when  he  was  about  to  engage  in  any  considenUe 
work»  used  to  purge  his  body  and  cleanse  his 
head  by  phynck  %  and  Lamotte^s  account,  as  wcH 
as  the  supposed  allusion  to  this  practice  in  The 
Rbhkarsal,  derive  some  confirmation  finom  a 
letter  written  to  Jacob  Tonson  by  our  poet  in  the 
country,  in  wluch  he  desires  a  large  proviuon  o£ 
damascenes  to  be  made  for  his  own  use. 

He  was  fond  of  fishing  ;*  an  amusetnenti  wluch 
for  those  who,  like  Dryden,  love  quiet  and  retire* 
ment,^  has  very  strong  attractions.  To  enjoy  this 
pastime,  in  his  excursions  to  Wiltshire,  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  had  a  small  estate,  he  sometimes 

*  Essay  upon  Poetry  and  Painting,  p.  103.  8vo.  if^% 
s  See  his  Letter  to  Tonson,  dated  Sep.  I3»[i695.] 
1  •«  I  am  not  (says  he»  in  the  Dedication  of  AuRSNG* 
Z£BE«)  formed  to  praise  a  Court,  who  admire  and  covet 
nothing  but  the  easiness  and  quiet  of  retirement.  I 
naturally  withdraw  my  sight  from  a  precipice ;  and,  admit 
the  prospect  be  never  to  large  and  goodly,  can  take  no 
pleasure  even  in  looking  on  the  downfal,  though  I  am  se« 
cure  from  the  danger.  Methinks,  there  is  something  of  a 
malignant  joy  in  that  excellent  description  of  Lucretius: 

*  Suave  mari  magno*  &c.  I  am  sure,  his  master,  Epi- 
curus, and  my  better  master,  Cowley,  preferred  the  soli* 
tude  of  a  garden,  and  the  conversation  of  a  friend,  to  any' 
consideration,—- so  much  as  a  regard,— ^f  those  unhappy 
people  whom,  in  our  own  wrong,  we  call  the  great* 

•  •  •  I  can  be  contented  with  an  humbler  station  in  the 
Temple  of  Virtue,  than  to  be  set  on  the  pinnacle  of  it.*' 


N 
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Tiaited  Mr.  JoneSi  of  Ramsburyi  in  that  county^ 
a  gentleman  whose  liking  to  this  diversion  in^ 
duced  him  to  collect  a  fishing-party  every 
summer/  into  which  D^Urfey,  the  poet^  was  ad« 
mitted ;  though  Dryden  held  his  piscatory  powers 
as  cheap  as  his  poetical ;  a  circumstance  to  which 
Fenton  alludes  in  his  very  elegant  Epistle  t» 
Mr.  Lambard : 

*^  By  long  expericticei  D*Urfey  may  no  doubt 
**  Ensnare  a  gudgeon*  or  aometimei  a  trout ; 
**  Yet  Dryden  once  exclaimed,  in  partial  ipite, 
**  Htjlsk  r— because  the  num  attempu  to  write.**  * 

Spence^  who  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Fope^ 

^  Warton*t  Pope,  vol.  vii.  p.  108. 

*  The  lau  latter  written  by  our  author  to  Mrs,  Steward^ 
—but  three  weeks  before  his  deatht— shows  that  Fenton*a 
conjecture  in  the  following  lines  of  the  tame  Epistlei 
was  almost  literally  true : 

**  Be  this  their  care*  who  studious  of  renown, 
**  Toil  up  til'  Aonian  steep*  to  reach  the  crown  t 
^  Suffice  it  me«  that,  having  spent  my  prime 
**  In  picking  epithets  and  yoking  rhyme, 
**  To  steadier  rule  my  thoughts  I  now  compos^ 
**  And  prize  ideas  clad  in  honest  prose. 
•«  Old  Dryden,  emulous  of  Czsar*s  praise, 
**  CoverM  his  baldness  with  immortal  bays ; 
**  And  Death,  perhaps^  to  spoil  poetick  sporty 
'*  UnkimBy  tut  an  AUxanJrint  ikort. 
'*  His  ear  had  a  more  lasting  itch  than  mine, 
"  For  the  smooth  cadence  of  a  golden  line.** 

i 

Oarth,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Ovid,  published  in  the  satne 
year,  (17171)  has  nearly  the  lame  thought  as  that  of 
Fenton  m  the  eighth  of  these  verses.    Alludttig  to  Qur 
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tnfbnm  Uit  that  he  never  wail  fceo  to^lid^ 
this  respect  he  diffefcd  widely  firom  Dryden,  who 
has  himself  told  us,  that  ^  the  meiry  philoaophei 
was  more  to  his  humour  than  the  melanchoUck***  ^ 
To  this  natural  cheerfiilness  we  may  ascribe  that 
vivacity  which  is  found  in  all  his  writings,  and 
displayed  itself  even  when  he  was  most  depressed 
This  happy  disposition  of  mind  :was,  however, 
sometimes  disturbed  and  ruffled  by  the  importunity 
of  his  bookseller;  on  whom,  during  the  latter 
period  of  his  lifci  he  depended  for  a  considerable 
part  of  his  subsistence,  and  whose  demands  for 
what,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  printing* 
house,  is  called  Copy^  he  was  not  always  able  to 
sadsfy.  His  bookseller,  soon  after  he  settled  in 
London,  was  Henry  Herringman ;  of  whom  I 
know  no  more,  than  that  he  was  the  principal 
dealer  in  poetry  at  that  time,  and  that  he  conti* 
nued  to  issue  out  Dryden*s  plays  and  other  com- 
positions till  the  year  l670«  It  has  been  said,  that 
when  Jacob  Tonson  purchased  the  copy  of  the 
first  play  of  Dryden  that  he  published,  he  was  so 
poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  purchase- 
money,  which  was  twenty  pounds,  firom  Abel 
Swalle,  another  bookseller  of  that .  day,  who  ad- 
vanced that  sum  on  being  admitted  to  a  moiety  of 
the  profits ;  and  that  the  play  having  a  successful 

author*s  bsildnets,  and  hii  increasing  reputation  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  lifei  he  happily  observes,  that  the 
falling  off  of  his  hair  only  showed  his  laurels  the  more*         I 

9  Anecdotes. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  soo. 


I 
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ale,  Ibnson  was  thus  enabled  to  purchase  the 
xipies  tK  Our  authors  other  Works  on  his  own 
iccounti    The  play  alluded  to  was  TnoiLtrs  Alio 
Cressida,  which  was  published  in  l679i  for  Ton« 
ion  and  Swalle^    To  this  anecdote^  for  which  no 
mthority  has  been  given^  I  know  not  what  credit 
is  due.    Tonson,  before  he  published  Tuotttrs 
AKD  CasssiDA,  was  sufficiently  rich  to  purchase 
some  of  the  plays  of  Otway  and  Tate.    He  was 
the  second  son  df  Jacob  Tonson,  chirurgeon,  and 
citizen  of  London,  who  died  in  the  )^ar  l668« 
By  his  father's  last  will,  which'was  made  July  10| 
in  that  year,  and  proved  in  the  following  Novem*^ 
ber/  he  and  his  elder  brother  Richard,*  (as  well  aft 
their  three  sisters,)  were,  each,  entitled  to  a  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  in  Gray  VInn 
Hall,  on  their  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one* 
With  this  capital  (which  may  be  estimated  Aft 
equal  to  ^.300.  at  this  day,)  he  commenced  book* 

•      _  _ 

*  Prrrog.  Off.  Hcnc,  qu.  147. 

>  Richard  Tonson  had  a  shop  within  Gray*8.Inn  GatCt 
in  GrayVInn  Lane«    Jacob  Toiuon's  shop  fdr   many 
)Tart  was  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  the  Judge*s  Head, 
and  was  situated  in  Chancery  Lanci  vety  near  Fleet* 
stt«et»    About  the  year  1697  be  removed  to  Gray'i  Inn 
where  he  remained  (pmbidily  in  consequence  of  his 
brolher*s  death*  and  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew,) 
till  about  17189  when  he  again  removed  to  a  house  oppo- 
^te  Catharine^ttreett  in  the  Strand :  and  on  hii  coming 
neater  the  region  of  wit,  he  cxdianged  his  dd  sign  For 
thst  of  the  head  of  Bhabpearet  whose  plays  he  bad  pub* 
I'uhed  in  1709,  and  who  was  then  ^  kt^tk  become  e»# 
trtmely  popular. 


« 
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•dler,  bong  admitted  a  froemaa  of  the  StatioDm* 
Company  oa  the  QOth  of  December,  1677,  Hk 
brother,  Richard,  engaged  in  the  same  business 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Ftom  the  letters  which  passed  between  Todiod 
and  Dryden,  we  find  that  they  had  occasoosllj 
some  slight  bickerings ;  which,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  produced  any  lasting  ill  will  on  either 
side.     Booksellers,  as  the  subordinate  agents  of 
Ktentture,  ought  be  expected  to  possess  some  of 
that  softness  of  manners  which  letters  gcnenlly 
impart  to  those  who  cultivate  the  liberal  arts;  but 
by  him  who  is  to  live  by  the  sale  of  books,  I  fetfi 
a  book  b  considered  merely  as  an  article  of  trade ; 
amd  the  most  learned  or  ingenious  treatise  evc< 
written,  when  viewed  in  a  conunercial  light,  to^ 
often  appears  only  a  volume  consbting  of  a  certain 
number  of  sheets  of  paper,  by  the  sale  of  which 
profit  is  to  be  made.    I  may  add,  that  the  con 
duct  of  traders  in  general,  in  the  last  century, 
was  less  liberal,  and  their  numners  more  rugged, 
than  at  present ;  and  hence  we  find  Dryden  some- 
times speaking  of  Tonson  with  a  degree  of  asperity 
that  confirms  an  anecdote  communicated  to  Dr, 
Johnson  .by  Dr.  King  of  Oxford  ;  to  whom  Lord 
fiolingbroke  related,  ^^  that  one  day,  when  he  visited 
Dr}-den,4  they  heard,  as  they  were  conversing, 

4  Lord  Bolingbroke  bad  early  commenced  a  pod; 
luving,  in  1697,  when  he  was  Mr.  Sc.  John,  furnished 
Granville  with  a  Prologue  10  his  Heroich  Love,  in 
tlie  same  year  he  wrote  some  encomiastick  verses  on 
Dryden,  which  were  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Virgil : 
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another  person  entering  the  house. '  ^  This/  said 
Dryden,  ^  is  Tonson :  you  will  take  care  not  i^ 
depart  before  he  goes  away  :  for  I  hare  not  connk 
pleted  the  sheet  which  I  promised/ him ;  and  if  yoii 
leave  me  unprotected^  I  shall  suffer  all  the  rude- 
ness to  which  his  resentment  can  prompt  ^s 
tongue. 

On  another  occasion^  Tonson  having  refused  to 
advance  him  a  s^  of  money  for  a  work  on  which 
he  was  employed,  he  sent  a  second  messenger  to 
the  bookseller,  with  a  very  satirical  triplet ;  adding^; 
"  Tell  the  dog,  that  he  who  wrote  these  lines,  can 
write  more/*   These  descriptive  verses,  which  had 
the  desired  effect,  by  some  means  got  abroad  in 
manuscript ;  and,  not  long  afler  Dryden^s  deaths 
were  inserted  in  Faction  Displatbp,  a  satiricd 
poem,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  William 
Shippen,  (whom  Pope  has  transmitted  to  posterity 
under  the  appellarion   ol^^^dcwnright    Shippen,) 
which,  from  its  virulent  abuse  of  the  opposite 
party,  was  extremely  popular  among  the  Tories. 
About  the  year  17OO  was  formed  the  Kit-Kat 
CluBj^  which  seems  to  have  grown  out  pf  another 

and  toon  aftcrwardi  he  published  a  long  Ode  of  liule 
merit,  entitled  Almahide. 

*  This  Society  is  said  to  have  first  met  at  an  obscure 
house  in  Shire>Lanei  and  consisted  of  thirty*nine  dis* 
tinguiihed  noblemen  and  gentlcmeni  sealpusly  attached 
to  the  prolestani  succession  in  the.  (louse  of  Hanover^ 
among  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  Richmond^ 
Grafton,  Devonshire,  and  Marlborough,  and  (after  the 

VOL.  I.    .  mm 
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Ctevivud  society  oiled  Thb  Kvioan  ot  n| 
ToAST^  of  whom  lomc  account  will  be  n^Tcaiot 
subsequent  ptge.^  Tonson  being  Secretarj  to  tbo 
Kit^Kat  Qub|  Hrhich  wis  entirely  composed  of 

accession  of  George  L)  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  the  Earli 
of  Dorset,  Sonderland,  Manchester,  Whvton,  aod  Kiog* 
ston ;  Lords  Halifax  and  Somers ;  Sir  Robert  Wtlpole, 
Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  Cranirille,  Addison,  Garth,  Mayo* 
waring.  Stepney,  and  Walsh*  Tht  Qlub  is  supposed  lo 
have  derived  its  name  from  Ckrisiafkir  Kait,  a  putry* 
cook,  who  kept  the  bouse  where  they  dined,  and  excdld 
in  making  routton^pycs,  which  always  formed  a  part  of 
their  bill  of  fare.  In  the  Spectator,  No.  9,  tbey  ait 
said  to  have  derived  their  title,  not  from  the  maker  of 
the  pye,  but  the  pye  itself.  The  fact  is,  that  on  account 
of  its  excellence,  it  was  called  a  Kii*Kai,  as  we  now  say 
<«-a  SiUtJwick.  So,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  RErORitio 
WiFiv  a  comedy,  ayoot 

**  Often,  for  change,  the  meanest  things  are  good : 
**  Thus,  though  the  town  all  delicates  afford, 
**  A  Kii-Kai  is  a  supper  for  a  lord.** 

'  The  custom  of  toasting  ladles  in  regular  succession  ^f^^  \ 
dinner,  had  commenced  not  long  before.  On  the  to^^*  \ 
ing.glassei  of  this  Club  verses  were  inscribed,  writr^^  ; 
in  1703,  by  Lord  Halifax,  Congreve,  Granville,  Addisc^^ 
Garth,  and  other  members,  in  praise  of  the  most  idmir^^^ 
beauties  of  that  day;  many  of  which  are  preserved 
Dryden's  Miscellanies,  (vol.  v.  edit.  1716.)  and  in  othi 
collections.  Ttiis  circumstance  gave  rise  to  an  Efigni^^' 
the  author  of  which,  (perhaps  Arbuthnot,)  not  hivin^^f 
quite  so  much  respect  for  tlie  ladies  thus  celebrated  1^^ 
their  panegyrists,  rejected  the  etymology  already  metv-^ 
tioned,  and  that  given  by  Edwanl  Ward,-^(that  the 
ciety  derived  its  appellation  from  a  person  of  tlie  Cbrtstisr 


\ 
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the  most  diitinguished  Whigs^  could  not  esckpe 

the  notice  of  a  Tory  Satirist^  who  gave  tent  to 

his  spleen  against  him  in  the  following  lines }  by 

which,  he  has  preserved  a  description  that  Dryden 

probably  never  intended  to  be  transmitted .  to 

posterity: 

**  Now  the  Assembly  t6  tdjoura  preptr'd,  ^ 

**  When  BiBLiopoLO  from  behind  appear'tlt  '  r 

**  At  well  deicribed  by  th*  old  satirick  bird  |  J 
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name  oi  Christopher  who  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Col  and 
Ipiddle,)  and  hat  chosen  to  tuggcst  another  origtnt  not  less 
ludicrous  than  that  furntthed  by  the  facetious  historian  ot 
the  Clubs  of  London : 

•*  Whence  deathlett  Kit-Cat  took  iu  name, 

**  Few  critickt  can  unriddle  (  \ 

**  Some  tay,  from  pattry-cook  it  came« 

**  And  tome,  from  Cai  and  Fiddle. 
'*  From  no  trim  beaut  its  name  it  boattt, 

f  *  Gray  Statetmen»  or  green  Wiu ; 
*'  But  from  thit  pell-mell  pack  of  Toasis 

"  Of  old  Coii  and  young  Xf/i.*' 

Dr.  King,  however»  in  bit  ArtofCcoktry^  hat  thit  lint: 

**  Immortal  made,  as  KU  Kai  by  hit  pyet  ;**-^ 

and  the  younger  Tonson,  in  his  Will,  mentioning  this 
Club,  writes  it  Kiti»Kaii  /  which,  at  the  feamed  Martinus 
Scriblerut  o^iefVei;  in  the  tixth  volume  of  bit  Hallu* 
ctNAT^NaS' ETtMOLOGiCA,  ttrongly  Corroborates  the 
more  pohie  acQOunt  of  its  origin  given  in  the  former  part 
of  this  note.  Martin. .  indeed,  expretteth  veryserioua 
doubtsi  whether  libations  were  ever  made  to  the  healths  of 
any  ancient  ladies,  (here  denominated  MOUs^)  in  this  gay 
tympotium. 

^  See  Dryden*t  Letteri  dated  F^b,  fi8«  i(99*t;roo; 
mi  the  Note. 
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H  mik  tW0  ij^l^s.^  an4Jvidu.cci0uryj^^    , 
,**  Aml/raivMjf  f^f^h  ^^  ^f^  ^  tmHimi  mr.  , 
V  Sweating  ind  puffing  for  ^  while  be  ttoodt     \' 
**  And  then  broke  forth  in  thii  insulting  tnood:' 
***l  im  the  toiichstbnfte  'of  aU  modern  wit ; * 
^  Witliout  my  stamp  in  vain  your  pocu  write  2' : 
**  Those  only  purchase  ever*Uving  fame, 
**  Tliat  in  my  Miscellany  plant  their,  name. . 


*  I  SMppose.  by  this  epithet  Dryden  meant,  that . 

was  as  awkward  in  the  movement  of  his  legs,  as  he  is,  *^   ^b^^  ^ 
accidentally  uses  his  l^  hand  instead  of  his  right.         ^^  ; 
also  Pope,  in  the  late  editions  of  the  Dunci  ad  i         \ 

**  And  leftJegg^J  Jacob  seems  to  emulate**!  ,.         ^  * 

On  which  line  he  has  this  singular  note; 
*^  Milton  of  the  motion  of  the  swan ; 

Mil  [/fer]  siaie  with  oary  feet—  „ 

and  Dryden  of  anoih€r*%  [motion],— w^A  iw§  kft  bgs.^^  '^' 

Who  could  suppose,  that  this  other  was  the  very 
mentioned  in  Pope's  lext  ? — But  the  fact  is,  that  this  ^ 
sage  received  various  changes  in  the  different  editbns,  ^'^'^T 
the  epithet  left-legged  was  not  inserted  till  after  old  Jiaf>-^^ 
Tonson's  death.    In  the  original  edition  of  S7 a8, 
notes,  the  lines  tun  thus : 

**  Swift  as  a  bard  the  bailiff  leaves  behind, 
*'  He  left  huge  Lintot,  and  outstripp'd  the  wind. 
**  As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  through  the  copse, 
•   **  On  legs  and  wings,  aud  fliei,  and  wades,  and  hofi ; 
**  So  labVing  on  with  shoulders,  hands,  and  head, 
**  Wide  as  windmill  all  his  figure  spread, 
**  tVith  steps  unequal  Lintot  urg'd  the  race, 
••  And  seemed  to  emulate  great  Jacob* s  pace.*^ 


t        M< 


t>ilt1>EN.  >  ti^ 

••  Nor  thercrore  think  that  I  can  bring  nbli^i  '  ^  '  Y 
«•  Because  I  follow  a  tnechanick  trades-^  ^  '  > 
**  I'll  print  your  pamphlets,  and  your  rumours  spread.  J 

•  ■  ■  f  « 

In  the  edition  of  1729,  the  last  couplet  is  thus  exhibited :' 

••  fyith  legs  expanded,  Bernard  urg'd  the  race, 
**  And  seem'd  to  emulate  great  Jacob's  pace.*^ 

•   •        •  (      .  .  •  ,  T 

.  I 

And  so  it  stands  in  the  Quarto  Edition  printed  by  tht 
author,  in  1 735*  with  his  other  works.  But  Jacob  Tonson^ 
with  whom  Pope  lived  on  friendly  terms  and  correspond* 
ed,  luiving  died  in  1736,  in  the  edition  of  17481  and 
all  subsequent,  the  lines  run  thus :  ^ 

'*  With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state, 
*'  And  UfiJegg'd  Jacob  seems  to  emnlaie.** 

If  the  various  editions  of  Pope's  works  were  carefulljf 
collated,  similar  alterations  would  be  found  in  dmost 
every  page. 

The  unequal  pace  of  our  author's  bookseller  arose,  per* 
haps,  from  t  circumstance  mentioned  by  RoWe  in  htl 
Dialogue  between  Tonson  tnd  CongreVe,  in  imttatbh*  of 
Horace's— -Dtffffc  graius  eram^  Lib.  III.  Ode  ix«  t  whichp 
furnishes  us  with  some  other  particularities  of  thti  cde^^ 
brated  modern  Trypho :  1 

Tonson.  While  at  my  house  in  Fleet»street  dnee  yml 

How  merrily,  dear  Sir,  time  pais'd  away !  *  '  '  \ 

While  I  partook  your  wiiie,  your  wit,  and  mirth, . 
I  was  the  happiest  creature  on  Gold's  yearik.  * 

CoNGREVE.  While  in  your  early  days  of  repittatioh, 
You  for  blue  garters  had  not  such  ^  passion ;  .        /    ^ 
While  yet  you  did  not  use,  as  now  your  trade  ii^ 
To  drink  with  noble  lords,  and  toast  their  ladi<^, 

^  Tonson  (Sen.)  his  dialect.«-47n;f  •  Note:, 
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•«  I  mthe  fooodtr  of  your  Wv'd  KitJUt.*    ' 
I  •«  ACIubilatfwrtduwuontQtbeStatct    . .  :.  • 

Thou,  Jacob  Todsou,  were,  to  my  conceiving, 
Tbe  cbeerfulleti,  best,  honat  fellow  living. 

ToNSOH.  rm  in  with  Captain  Vanbnigh  ai  the  fHre^Bl, 
A  moit  iQ^-Mo/arV  gentleman,  and  pleasant : 
He  writes  ^0irr  comediesi  draws  schemes  and  modeli. 
And  builds  Dukes*  houses  upon  very  odd  hills : 
For  him,  so  much  I  dole  on  htm,  thai  I, 
If  I  were  sure  to  go  to  heaven,  would  die. 

CoNGREVE.  Temple  and  Dalaval  are  now  my  partyi 
Men  that  are  iam  Mercuric  both  quam  Mard  / 
And  though  for  them  I  shall  scarce  go  to  heavent 
Yet  I  can  drink  with  them  six  days  in  seven. 

ToNSON.  What  if  from  Van*s  dear  vms  I  should  mire» 
And  once  more  warm  my  iwudMsi  at  your  fire ; 
If  I  to  Bow-street  X  should  invite  you  home,  y 

And  set  a  bed  up  in  my  dining*room,  I 

Tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Congreve,  would  you  come  ?  J 

CoNGRivi.  Though  the  gay  sailor,  and  the  geotk 
knight.  ^ 
Were  ten  times  more  my  joy  and  bean's  delight  i 
Though  civil  persons  they,  you  ruder  were 
And  had  more  humours  than  a  dancing  bear ; 
Yet  for  your  sake  Td  bid  them  both  adieu. 
And  live  and  die,  dear  'Cob,  with  only  you. 

•  Ward,  in  his  «'  History  of  Clubs,"  as  weU  as  Mr 
Shippen,  says,  that  Jacob  Tonson  was  the  founder  of  this 
Club. 

f  Jacob's  term  for  his  corns. 

X  Where  at  this  time  he  had  a  printing-house. 

5  Sir  Richard  Temple,  soon  afterwards  created  Lord 
Cobbam. 


\ 
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**  T%fai  there  we  firtt  instructed  ail  ou^  youth, 
**  To  talk  profane,  and  laugh  at  lacred  truth  }* 
**  We  uught  them  how  to  ipdsi^  and  rhyme,  and  bite, . 
To  sleep  away  the  day,  and  drink  away  the  night.-^ 
Some  this  fantastick  speech  approved,  some  sneer'd  | 
**  The  wight  grew  cholerick,  and  disappear'd.** 

Jacob  TonsoHi  however  plain  in  his  appearance^ 
of  which  this  satirical  description  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  a  caricature,  was,  I  believei  a  worthy 
man/  and  was  not  only  respected  as  an  honest 
and  opulent  trader,  but,  after  Dryden*s  death^ 

All  Rowc*s  early  plays,  except  the  Ambitious  Step. 
Mother,  were  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson;  but  these 
verses,  which  appeared  in  a  small  collection  of  his 
poems,  in  1714,  (if  not  before)  were  printed  for  Edmund 
Curll ;  and  Jane  Shore  was  published  by  LIntot  in 
1713,  and  Lady  Jane  Gray  in  1715,  by  the  samebook* 
seller.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  some  disagreement 
had  taken  place  between  Rowe  and  Tonson.  Jacob 
probably  was  not  satisfied  with  the  part  which  he  sustains 
in  this  dialogue. 

*  Addison  told  Bishop  Berkeley,  that  he  had  been  in 
danger  of  losing  his  religion  by  living  with  the  Whigs. 

*  According  to  Dunton,  in  his  LirE  and  Errors, 
8vo.  1705,  ^ood  sense,  frankness,  and  independence, 
were  the  striking  features  of  his  character :  '*  He  wu 
(says  Dunton,)  bookseller  to  the  famous  Dryden,  and  is 
himself  a  very  good  judge  of  persons  and  authors  :  and 
as  there  is  no  body  more  competently  qualified  to  give 
.their  opinion  of  another,  so  there  is  none  who  does  k 
with  a  more  severe  degree  of  exactness,  or  with  less  par* 
tSality ;  for,  to  do  Mr.Tonion  justice,  he  speaks  his  mind 
Upon  all  occasions,  and  wiUJlaHer  noMy.^^ 
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11^  fiuniliar  intimacy  with  tome  ct  die  most 
conttdcitble  peiMiis  of  the  ouijr  put  of  this 
century.'  By  his  success  in  trade  he  had  acqinred 
a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase,  about  that  time. 


'  Even  the  proud. Duke  of  Somerset^  Thomas  Pelham 
Duke  of   Newcastle,  aud  many  other  nobl^n^ni  cor* 
responded  with  Jacob  Tonson,  and  wrote  to  him  with 
great  familiarity  and  kindness.    He  appears  to  have  been- 
the  keystone  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  as  may  be  collected   * 
from  the  following  extracts  from  leuers  addressed  to  him.- 
June  aad,  1703,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  tells  him—**  Our 
Club  is  dissolved,  till  you  revive  it  again;  which  we  are 
impatient  of.*'    In  th^  same  month  and  year,  Vanbrugh, 
who  appears  to  have  had  great  kindness  for  Tonson,  and 
corresponded  with  him  for  above  twenty  yean,  writing  to.  - 
him  at  Amsterdam,  uys, — *^  In  short,  the  Kitt-Catt  wants 
you  much  more  than  you  ever  can  do  them.    Those  who 
remain  in  town  are  in  great  desire  of  waiting  on  you  at 
Barn-Elmes ;  not  that  they  have  finished  their  pictures 
neither ;  though,  to  excuse  them  as  well  as  myself.  Sir 
Godfrey  has  been  most  in  fault.    The  fool  has  got  a 
country-house  near  Hampton*Court,  and  is  so  busy  in 
fitting  it  up,  (to  receive  no  body,}  that  there's  no  geuing 
him  to  work."    Again,  July  10,  1703 :— **  The  Kiii-Caii 
too  will  never  meet  without  you :  so  you  see,  here's  a 
general  stagnation  for  want  of  you." 

Vanbrugh  wrote  to  him  with  great  kindness,  Nov.  5^ 
S7 19  (a  Mon'  Mon' Tonson,  chez  Mon'  Coustelier^ 
liibraire,  a  Paris) :  **  I  went  the  next  day  10  Claremont. 
where  you  may  imagine  there  was  much  talk  about  you ; 
and  I  do  assure  you,  with  no  small  regard  and  affection 
from  every  body.  Mr.  Spence  was  there,  who  gave  me 
/  a  ycry  agreeable  and  friendly  account  of  you,  and  join'd 
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an  estate  near  Ledbury^  in  Hdrefbrdshire.    In  the 
year  1703  he  went  to  HoUandi  for  the  purpose  of 

•  .  .  . 

.  .       * 

very  heartily  in  clinking  round  your  health  and  your 
return," 

Soagain»  Nov.89»  1719:— -'*  One  seldome  hears  you 
named»  since  the  good  fortune  that  has  attended  you 
there,  [at  Paris,]  but  the  question  is  started,  how  it  will 
operate  upon  you  in  your  way  of  living ;  and  variour 
opinions* I  observe  about  it.  What  my  own  has  been,, 
you'll  hear  when  you  come  over ;  but  I  observe  in  your 
letter  one  strong  symptome  of  my  being  right ;  since  you 
arc  so  far  from  forgetting  your  old  mistress,  Barnes,  thai 
you  are  inclined  to  compliment  her  in  ■  the  spring  with 
£.  500.  for  a  new  petticoat.  For  my  part,  1  think  she 
deserves  it,  for  the  pleasures  she  has  given  you ;  and  I 
heartily  wish  her  well,  for  those  she  has  spared  me.'* 

Again,  Feb.  18,  1719-90.: — **  Though  your  nephew 
tells  me,  you'll  be  soon  here,  I  take  it  for  granted  you 
may  meet  with  such  delays  as  may  give  you  time  to 
receive  an  answer  to  the  last  letter  I  had  from  you ;  which 
so  pleased  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  he  took  it  from 
me  to  shew  the  Duchess,  Mrs.  Pelham,  &c.  and  said,  he 
would  write  three  sides  of  a  sheet  in  answer  to  it,  and 
then  give  it  to  me,  to  fill  up  the  fourth.*' 

Again,  August  la,  17B5: — *'  From  Woodstock  we 
went  to  Lord  Cobham's,  seeing  Middleton-Stony  by  the 
way,  and  eating  a  cheerful  cold  loaf  at  a  vety  humble 
ale-house :  I  think  the  best  meal  I  ever  eat,  txctpi  tkeJirH 
snpptT  in  the  kitchen  at  Barnes.** 

Some  years  before,  this  Club  seems  to  have  been  dis« 
solved,  or  died  away. ,  *'  You  may  believe  me,  (says 
Vanbni^h  in  ,the  same  letter,)  when  t  tell  you,  you  were 
often  talked  of,  both  during  the  journey  and  at  StQwet 
and  our  former  KiU^Katt  days  weie  remember'd  with 
pleasure  t  we  were  one  night  reckoning  who  were  left  ^ 
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procuring  paper  and  getdng  engnmagt  made  ftr 
the  splendid  edition  of  Cssai^a  Commeotarieii 
wUch  he  published  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Clsrke 
in  1712  :  peihaps  the  most  magnificent  work  dot 
has  been  issued  from  the  English  press.  Before  bt 
went  abroad,  he  had  acquired  a  viUa  at  Bam-elmsi^ 
in  Surreyi  about  six  nules  from  London }  which  he 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the  Kit*Kat  Qub, 
painted  by  Knelleri '  on  canvas  somewhat  larger 

snd  both  Lord  Carlisle  and  Cobham  expressed  a  great 
desire  of  having  one  meeting  next  winter,  if  you  came 
to  townei— not  as  a  Club,  but  old  friends  that  kavc  kenot 
z  Club,  and  the  beu  Club  that  ever  met." 

A  paragraph  in  a  letter  from  C*  Stepney  to  Tonson, 
dated  Vienna,  March  s^i  1703,  ascertains  the  hours  tbejr 
kept :  **  My  hearty  affections  to  the  Kit-Cat :  I  often 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  make  one  with  you  aiikree 
Ml  ike  morning.** 

4  It  consisted  only  of  a  house  and  garden,  held  by 
lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's* 

*  The  room  where  these  portraits  were  intended  to 
be  bung,  (in  which  the  Club  often  dined,)  not  being  luf* 
ficicntly  lofty  for  hal/Mngih  pictures,  that  circumstance 
is  said  to  liavc  been  the  occasion  of  a  shorter  can^ 
being  used,  which  is  now  denominated  a  Kit-kat^  and  ii 
fufEcicntly  long  to  admit  a  hand.  The  canvas  for  < 
Kit-kat  is  thirty-six  inches  long,  and  twenty-eighf  wide* 
It  appears  from  the  will  of  tjhe  younger  Jacob  TohsoOi' 
which  was  made  Aug.  16th,  and  proved  Dec.  6th,  1/33' 
(Pre.  Off.  Ducic,  qu.  2^7.;  that  he  was  then  by  the  gri^^^ 
and  assignment  of  his  uncle  entitletl  to  this  Collection  o\ 
Pictures,  after  his  uncle's  death  ;  and  that  the  testator  bad 
not  long  before  erected  a  new  room  at  Barn-etmSi  in  which 
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than  t  three-quarteni  and  less  than  a  halMength  % 
a  «ite  which  has.  ever  since  been  denominated  a 
Kit»kat  from  this  circumstance.  In  17 19  he 
made  an  Recursion  to  PariSi  where  he  spent  several 
monthsi  land  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a  con«* 
iiderable  sum  by  adventuring  in  the  Mississippi 
scheme.  In  consequence  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Whigs,  he  obtained  in  January  17)9-20| 
probably  by  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  New^ 
castle  and  Secretary  Craggs,*  a  grant^  to  himself 
and  his  nephew^  Jacob  Tonson,  juniori  (who  was 
the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  Richard,)  of  the  office 
of  Stationer,  Bookbinder,  Bookseller,  and  Printer,  to 
some  of  the  principal  publick  Boards  and  great  Of- 
fices,* for  the  term  of  forty  years ;  and  not  long 
afterwards  (1723)  he  assigned  and  made  over  the 

the  Kit-kat  portraiu  were  then  hung.  They  were  painted 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr,  chiefly  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  are  all  of  the  same  tizCt  except  that  of  the  painter* 
Tonson's  portrait  it  one  of  the  sett  Between  1731  ana 
1736,  Faber  made  mezzotinto  prints  of  the  whole  Col« 
lection. 

^  Vanbnigb,  in  a  letter  to  Jacob  Tonson,  written, 
Nov.  apt  17199  (two  months  only  before  this  grant»)  says, 
V  I  shewed  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  what  vou  writ  to  him. 
He  returns  you  his  compliments^  and  s^ms  much  dis# 
posed  to  be  your  friend  and  servant.**  Mr.  Craggs  had 
been  made  Secretary  ot  State  about  eight  months  b^for^ 
the  date  of  this  letter.  .  >  ^. 

V  Pat.  6  Geo.  I.  p.  g.  n.  ly. 
.  *  The  Post-Officet  and  War^Office,  the  officqi^  o(  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Commissioners  for  Stamp- 
duties,  &c. 
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whole  benefit  of  dui  grant  to  hii  nqihew^t'who^'b 
17399  obtained  from  Sir  Robert  Walpolai  (iiidicf 
giant  of  the  same  employment  for  forty  yein 
more,*  to  conmience  at  the  ezpinuioQ  of  die  former 
term :  a  very  lucrative  appointment,  which  was  eiw 
joyed  by  the  Tonson  fiunilyi  or  their  asugns,  till 
the  month  of  January,  1800.  FVom  about  the  year 
1720,  the  elder  Tonson  seems  to  have  transferred 
his  buuness  to  his  nephew ;  and  lived  prindpally 
on  his  estate  in  Herefordshire,  till  1736,  when  he 
died,  probably  about  eighty  years  old. '    On  hii 

*  Ptt«  6  Geo.  II.  p.  1.  n.  4. 

'  March  t8,  1735-6. — In  one  of  the  Stationert'  Books 
1  found  the  following  entry :— '*  j^  Junii,  1670.  Jacob 
Tonson,  sonne  of  Jacob  Tonson,  late  of  Holbome,  Barber 
Chyrurgeon,  deceased,  hath  put  him  setfe  an  apprentice 
to  Thomas  Basset,  for  eight  years  from  this  day/' — ^As,  by 
bis  father's  will,  his  mother  was  directed  to  bind  him  an 
apprentice  to  some  trade  at  the  age  oi  fourteen^  it  may  be 
presumed  that  he  was  bom  in  1656.— In  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  he  is  stated  to  have  died  worth  only 
forty  thousand  pounds :  but  he  probably  possessed  double 
tliat  sum.-*-Soon  afcer  his  successful  adventure  in  the 
Mississippi  scheme,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Sir  John  Van* 
brugli,  to  look  out  for  a  purchase  for  him ;  and  Sir  John 
proposed  one  to  him,  for  which  thirty  thousand  pounds  were 
to  have  been  paid.  From  his  will,  which  was  made  Dec. 
«,  1735,  and  proved  April  9,  1736,  (Pre.  Off.  Derby^ 
qu.  91.)  it  appears  that  he  had  estates  in  Glocettershire 
and  Herefordshire.  Even  supposing  him  to  have  quitted 
business  about  1720, — by  near  fifty  years  traf&ck,  with  a 
great  a^(fession  from  the  French  funds,  he  must  have  ac» 
quired  a  much  larger  sum  than  that  attributed  to  bim 
loon  after  bis  death. 
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4eath-bed  he  is  reported  to  hav6  said|  /<  I  ;wish  I 
had  tlie  world  to .  begin  again  i*  and  having  been 
asked—why  he  expressed  such  a  wish,  to  have  re* 
plied,  *^  because  then  I  should  have  died  wortli  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  whereas  nov^  I  die 
worth  only  eighty  thousand  pounds  f  *  but  •  the  §. 
circumstances  in  which  he  died,  and  the  situation 
of  r  his  family,  render  this  anecdote  extremely  im- 
probable, and  worthy  of  little  credit.  *  Only  four 
months  before,  his  nephew  had  died ;  and  even 
he,  of  whom  perhaps  this  story  was  originally 
told,  had  no  occasion  to  wish  for  rejuvenescence^ 
to  obtain  the  sum  which  is  here  stated  as  the 
completion  of  human  felicity ;  for  according  to 
the  printed  accounts  of  that  period,  he  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  worth  an  hundred  thousand 
pounds.'  For  what  purpose  then  could  the  elder 
Tonson  wish  for  any  additional  wealth  ?   He  had 

*  Sir  David  Dalryniple»  from  whom  I  derive  thii  anec^ 
dote,  was  a  very  curious  inquirer^  and  extremely  accurate 
ia  bis  researches :  but  he  has  merely  mentioned  this,' and 
another  traditional  story*  which  has  been  shewn  to  be 
without  foundation,  (see  p.  380,]  as  ules  that  were  |curren| 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  were  worth  examination  and 
inquiry,  without  vouching  for  their  authenticity. 
; '  ^  GsHT.  Mag.  for  Nov.  s/gj.  He  died  at  Barnes, 
Nov.  iji'  1785*  Hit  will,  which  was  made^  August  &6| 
S78JI  and  proved  Dec.  6th' following, (Pre.  Orf  .Ditciet 
qii«  ^^j.)  filled  twenty^sevenpagesr  and  was.  all  written 
by  himself  I :  and  ihows  him  not  only  to  hayedx>undcdjii 
Wc^alth,  but  to  have  been  a  prudent^  just^  and  ;Mrorthy  inan^ 
He  11  therefore  niery  unlikely  to  hi^ve  expressed  any. mch 
wish  as  that  abuve  mentioned*     Alter  having,  dcvisei 
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too  children  of  liis  own  I  and  the  childitn  of  hk 
nephew  wero  all  most  amply  pionded  for  by  their 
£idier*i'  will.  Seventeen  days,  after  the  death  of 
that  nephew,  (Dec.  a,  1735|)  old  Jacob  Tonsoa 
made  his  wiU ;  in  which  he  confimied  a  settlement 
ft  that  he  had  made  on  him,  (probably  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,)  and  appointed  his  gieaN 
nephew,  Jacob  Tonson,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
former  Jacob,  his  executor  and  residuary  legatee. 
This  must  have  been  an  immense '  Accession  to 
what  he  already  had  derived  from  his  (kther ;  who 
devised  all  his  estates  in  Herefordshire,  GloceSter- 
shire,  and  Worcestershire,  in  what  is  called  strict 
settlement,  to  his  ^  ^ns,  Jacob,  Kichaid,  and  Sa^ 
muel,  successively ;  and  the  whole  benefit  of  his 
patent  between  the  two  elder,  whom  he  also 

...  «..,  : 

hit  esuiei  In  Herefordshire,  Cloecstenhire,  and  Worcesi 
tershire,  and  bequeathed  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty-four 
thousand  pounds  to  hit  three  daughters  and  his  younger 
ton  Samuel,  and  disposed  of  his  patent,  he  mentions  hit 
unele,  old  Jacob  Tonson,  to  whom  he  leaves  fifty  guineat 
for  mourning;  but  knowing  hit  love  of  quiet  and  retire* 
ment,  he  uys,  he  would  not  burthen  him  with  the  office 
of  executor  of  his  will.  He  however  recommendt  hit 
family  to  his  uncle*s  care,  and  exhorts  all  his  children  to  re^ 
member  their  duty  to  their  superiours  and  their  inferiours ; 
tenderly  adding— *«  And  so  God  bUss  you  aUT  This  it 
not  the  language  of  a  man  whose  heart  was  inordinately 
tet  on  gain.  It  appean  from  his  will,  that  he  wat  a  book* 
teller,  bookbinder,  and  stationer,  all  which  busineit  wat 
carried  on  in  his  house ;  and  that  he  wu  also  a  printer,  in 
partnership  with  J.  Watts.  The  elder  Jacob  probably 
alto  carried  on  all  these  several  occupations. 
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made  hit  residuary  legatees.  Ri^hard^  though  t 
partner  with  his  elder  brother,  lived  principally 
on  his  estate  near  Windsor,  where  he  was  so  much 
beloved  and  respected,  that  the  electors  of  that 
borough  almost  compelled  him  to  represent  them 
in  parliament  \  an  honour  which  he  enjoyed  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Jacob,  who  is  called  by  Dr« 
Johnson/  '*  the  late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,'*  after 
having  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bookseller 
with'aeat  liberality,  and  credit  to  himself,  for 
above  thirty  years,  died  without  issue,  in  1767  (^ 
and  Mn  Steevens  afterwards  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  characteristick,  and|  I  believe,  a  very  just  eu- 
logium.'    He  was  the  last  commercial  name  of  n 


^  This  amiable  msa  carried  on  kit  trade  for 
years  in  the  tame  shop  which  hiid  been  possessed  by  bit 
Father  and  great  uncle,  opposite  Catharine-street  in  the 
Strand ;  but  some  years  before  his  death  removed  to  a  new 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  near  Catharine-street, 
where  he  died,  March  31,  1767.  Though  his  younger 
brother,  Richard,  survived  liim  a  few  years,  (dying  at 
Watcr-Oakley,  hear  Bray,  in  Berkshire,  Oct.  9,  177a,}  Mr. 
Jacob  Tonsoh  may  be  considered  as  the  last  commercial 
name  of  this  family;  Richard  having  become  a  country 
gentleman,  and  a  Member  of  f^rliamem.  His  father  by 
his  will  directed  his  estate  at  Water*bakley  to  b^  sold, 
and  the  produce  to  be  considered  as  part  of  his  personal 
property  (but  it  came,  into  the  hands  of  his  second  son, 
Richard,  either  by  agreemem'^V^ith  hii  family,,  or  by 
purchase,  j  .,  '  "   ^     .   ..  ..  j  ^^:,    ^.    '^ ,   ,  "  ] 

*  Adverttscrotnt  prefixed  to.  his  (trii  edition  of  Shak- 
«peare*f  Piays,  in  teti  volumes,  ^7;^$^  r    « 


f. ' 
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fiunily  connected  with  English  Utemtiire  tot  aldM 
a  hundred  yean*  ^ 

Since  the  death  of  Dryden,  nearly  a  century 
hat  elapsed ;  during  the  latter  part  of  which  period 
his  reputation  has  greatly  increased,  in  common 
f  with  that  of  our  other  most  fiimous  poets ;  who 
for  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  more  fead,  and 
are  now  much  better  understood,  than  they  were 
by  our  ancestors.    Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
wits  of  Queen  Anne*s  time,  however,  seem  to  have 
thought  themselves  obscured  by  the  shade  *of  his 
laurels ;  and  for  a  few  years,  endeavoured  to  de* 
precbte  him.    Old  Jacob  Tonson  informed  Mr. 
Spence,  that  Addison  was  so  eager  to  be  the  first 
name  in  modem  literature,  that,  with  Steele  to 
assist  him,  he  used  to  decry  Dryden,  as  far  as  he 
could,  while  Pope  and  Congreve  defended  him  ;* 
and  in  this  unworthy  attempt,  as  we  leam  from 
Dennis,  *  Addison  and  his  followers  were  joined  by 

*  Anecdotes. 

^  In  1715,  Dennis  wrote  a  letter  to  Jacob  Tonson, 
**  on  the  conspiracy  against  the  reputation  of  Dryden,'* 
which  he  afterwards  printed  in  a  Collection  of  his  Letters, 
in  1721 ;  but  Pope  having  subscribed  to  that  and  another 
work  of  his,  he  was  induced  (as  he  tells  us  in  his  **  Re* 
marks  on  the  Dunciad,"  pp.  99,  40.)  **  to  strike  out 
several  severe  reflections  against  him,  which  were  scattered 
up  and  down  in  those  Letters ;"  aru^  I  )pe  afterwards 
thanked  him  by  letter,  (May  3,  1721.}  '^1  the  omissions 
which  he  had  made  in  his  favour ;  adding — *'  I  sincerely 
join  with  you  in  the  desire  that  not  the  least  traces  may 
remain  of  that  difference  between  us,  which  indeed  I  am 
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a  numerous  band.  '  It  is  painful  to  observe^  in  all 
timesj  how  much  men*s  judgments  are  warped  by 

tony  for.*'—- A|  the  hivings  of  Dennis  against  this  great 
poet  can  detract  nothing  from  his  reputation,  his  Letter 
relative  to  Drydcn  is  here  printed  from  the  original, 
without  any  mutilation.  The  passages  in  the  Italick 
character  are  those  which  were  omitted  by  Dennis  in 
his  book : 
••  Sir. 

**  When  I  had  the  good  fortune  to'  meet  you  in  the 
cittyi  it  was  with  concern  that  I  heard  from  you,  of  the 
attempt  to  lessen  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Dryden  ;  and  'tis 
with  indignation  that  I  have  since  learnt  that  that  attempt 
has  chiefly  been  carried  on  by  small  poets,  who  ungrate^ 
fully  strive  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  a  great  man,  from 
whom  alone  they  derive  their  own  feint  lustre.  But  that 
eclipse  will  be  as  momentary  as  that  of  the  sun  was  lately« 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Dryden  will  soon  break  out  again 
in  its  full  lustre,  and  thietrs  will  disappear.  Upon  hearing 
of  this  attempt,  I  reflected  with  some  amazement  that  1 
should  have  gott  the  reputation  of  an  ill-natur'd  man,  by 
exposing  the  absurditys  of  living  authours,  and  authoUrs 
for  the  mott  part  of  a  very  moderate  meritt,  tho'  I  have 
always  done  it  openly  and  fairly,  and  upon  just  provoca* 
tions ;  and  that  these  should  attack  the  reputation  of  a 
great  man  deceas'd,  who  now  can  make  noe  defence  for 
himself,  and  upon  whom  they  fawn'd  while  living,  and 
sliould  yet  escape  uncensur'd. 

**  But  when  I  heard  that  this  attempt  to  lessen  Mr. 
Dryden's  reputation  was  done  in  favour  of  hiik  Popt^  thai 
dimnuHtfe  rf Parnassus  and ef  kumamiy^ii  was  impossible 
to  expresse  to  what  a  height  my  indignation  and  disdain 
were  rais*d»  Good  God  I  was  there  ever  any  nation,  in 
which,  I  will  not  say  a  false  last,  for  we  never  had  a  true 

VOL.  I.  n  n 
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the  vioknce  of  pAity.  Prior^whoietoutaiealoiii 
Whigi  not  contented  with  the  lidicule  which,  ia 

• 

one.  but  in  which  t  wrong  icnie,  and  t  fatall  delution,  tot 
generally  previird  ?   For  have  not  too  nanjr  of  ot  lately 
appear'd  to  contemn  every  thing  that  it  great  and  gloriom, 
and  to  price  and  exalt  every  thing  that  is  base  and  inb- 
mous  ?    Have  not  too  many  made  it  plain  lo  the  world 
by  a  manifest  execrable  choice,  that  they  preferr  weak* 
nesse  to  power,  folly  to  wisdom,  poverty  to  wealth,  in* 
famy  to  glory,  submission  to  victory,  slavery  to  liberty, 
idolatry  to  religion ;  the  Duke  of  0[rmond]  to  the  Duke 
of  M[arlborough] ;  the  empty  Pretender  to  Royall  George, 
our  only  rightful!  King ;  and  ike  hide  Mr.  Po^  to  lAr 
illuttfious  Mr.  Dryden  7 

**  If  I  appear  a  Utile  too  warm,  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
my  affection  for  the  memory,  and  my  zeal  for  the  repu* 
tation,  of  my  departed  friend,  whom  I  infinitely  esteem'd 
when  living,  for  the  solidity  of  his  thought,  for  the  spring 
and  the  warmth,  and  the  beautifull  turn  of  it ;  for  tl^ 
power,  and  variety,  and  fulnesse  of  his  harmony ;  for  the 
purity,  the  perspicuity,  the  energy  of  his  expression ;  and, 
whenever  these  great  qualities  are  requir'd,  for  the  pomp, 
and  solemnity,  and  majesty,  of  his  style.  Bui  Pope  is  ike 
mry  reverse  of  all  ihis  :  ke  scarce  ever  ikougki  once  soUdfy^ 
iui  is  an  empty  eternall  babbler  :  and  as  kis  ikougkis  almosi 
always  are  false  or  tri/Kng^  kis  expression  is  too  often  ob» 
scure^  ambiguous^  and  uncleanly.  He  kas  indeed  a  smootk 
ikrseand  a  ryming  jingle^  bui  ke  kas  noe  power  or  variety 
ofkarmony  ;  bui  always  ike  same  dull  cadence^  and  a  con* 
iinuall  bagpipe  drone.  Mr.  Dryden's  expressions  are  always 
woriky  of  kis  tkougkts :  bui  Pope  never  speaks  nor  ikinks 
ai  alls  ort  wkick  is  all  one^  kis  language  isfrequenily  as 
barbarous^  as  kis  tkougkts  are  false. 

**  Tkis  I  kave  veniured  to  say^  in  spigbi  of  popular  errour. 


conjunction  with  his  friend  Montague,  he  aimed 
at  Dryden  by  the  patody  dn  Tna  HiNtt  and  tHt 
Panther,  represented  this  great  writer  as  a  misera- 

Bui  popular  crrour  can  te  cf  nee  signjficancy  iiiher  lo  )du 
or  ifif ,  ufko  have  seen  Mr.  Seitle  in  hightr  reputation  than 
Mr.  Pope  is  ai  present.  And  they  who  live  thirty  years 
hence^  mil  jini  Mr.  Pope  in  the  same  claffe  in  which  Mr. 
Settle  is  now  ;  unlesse  the  former  makes  strange  iihprovements. 
Good  sense  is  the  sole  foundation  of  good  writing:  andnoe 
authour  ivho  wants  soUdity^  can  ivet  long  endure.  This  I 
have  ventured  to  say  in  spighi  of  popular  errour  ;  atld  this  is 
in  my  power ^  when  etfer  I  pleast^  to  prove  to  att  the  world. 

**  You  may  ncfw  tee,  Sir,  by  this  letter,  iiow  little  Meii 
know  one  another,  who  converse  daily  togdther.  How 
many  were  thcfe  in  Mr.  Dryden*s  life-time,  whd  lAade 
him  believe  that  I  should  be  the  foremost,  if  I  survived 
him,  to  arreign  his  reputatioti  7  Whereas  it  is  plain,  thM  I 
am  he,  of  all  his  acquaintance,  who  flattered  hint  l^ast 
^hile  living,  yet  was  always  ready  to  doo  him  justice 
both  behind  his  back,'  and  before  his  enemids'  face ;  and 
flow  he  if  gone,  am  the  most  ready  of  all  his  acqutiritahcc 
to  assert  his  merit,  and  to  vindicate  his  glory. 

'*  If  Mr.  Dryden  has  faults,  (as  where  is  the  n^ottall 
who  has  none  ?)  I,  by  searching  for  them,  |)erhaps  could 
(kd  them.  Bat  whatever  the  mistaken  world  may  think, 
I  am  always  willing  to  be  pleased;  nay^  am  alwayi  g(reedy 
oif  pleasure  as  any  ^cure  living;  and  whenever  I  am 
ifaturally  lodch'd,  I  neVer  kxik  for  faults.  But  whenever 
a  cryed-up  at^thour  does  not  please  nke,  itp6n  th6  first 
impression,  I  am  apt  to  seek  for  the  reasons  of  it^  td  see 
if  the  fault  IS  in  him  or  in  me.  Wherever  genitii  rtins 
thro*  a  work,  I  fotgtve  its  fioki  i  and  wherever  that  is 
warnings  me  beauties  can  touch  me.  Being  struck  by 
Mr.  Drydrn's  genius,  I  have  noe  eyes  for  Ms  errours ; 
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blc  poettster,  m  in  tnonymoiu  sitiire  w^ 

yours  before  the  Revolution  ;*  on  which  probaUji 

tnd  I  hive  noe  eyes  for  hit  enemiet*  beautiet,  becauie  I      i 
am  HOC  itnick  by  their  genius, 

**  I  ain«  Sir, 

**  Your  moit  humble 
<•  and  faithful  servant, 
June  tie  41*.  tytj,  J.  Dennis.** 

*  See  A  SATiai  on  tu£  Modern  Translatou  : 

^  But  what  excuse,  what  preface  can  atone 
For  crimes  which  guilty  Bayes  has  singly  done  ? 
Bayes,  whose  Rose-Alley  ambuscade  enjoin'd 
^  To  be  to  vices  which  he  practis'd  kind ; 
**  And  brought  the  venom  of  a  spiteful  satire 
'*  To  the  safe  innocence  of  a  dull  translator : 
'*  Bayes,  who  by  all  the  club  was  thought  most  fit 
**  To  violate  the  Maptuan  Prophet's  wit, 
**  And  more  debauch  what  loose  Lucretius  writ. 
**  When  I  behold  the  rovings  of  his  Muse, 
How  soon  Assyrian  ointment  she  would  lose. 
For  diamond  buckles  sparkling  at  their  shoes ; 
**  When  Virgil's  height  is  lost,  when  Ovid  soars, 
**  And  in  hcroicki  Canace  deplores 
**  Her  follies  louder  than  her  father  roars ; 
^  I'd  let  him  take  Almanzor  for  his  theme, 
**  In  lofty  verse  make  Maximin  blaspheme, 
**  Or  sing  in  softer  airs  St.  Catharine's  dream : 
**  Nay,  I  could  hear  him  damn  last  ages'  wit, 
**  And  rail  at  excellence  he  ne'er  can  hit ; 
**  His  envy  should  at  powerful  Cowley  rage, 
**  And  banish  sense,  with  Jonson,  from  the  stage ; 
**  His  sacrilege  should  plunder  Shakspeare's  urn ; 
**  With  a  dull  prologue  make  the  ghost  return, 


f 
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when  he  became  a  Toiy^  he  did  not  reflect  with 
much  satisfaction;    and   on  the  same   ground^ 

**  To  bear  a  second  death,  and  greater  pain, 
**  While  the  fiend's  words  the  oracle  profane : 
'*  But  when  not  satisfied  with  spoils  at  home, 
**  The  pirate  would  to  foreign  borders  roam, 
**  May  he  still  split  on  some  unlucky  coast, 
**  And  have  his  works  or  dictionary  lost ; 
**  That  he  may  know  what  Roman  authors  mean* 
**  No  more  than  does  our  blind  translatress  Behn  !*' 

See  also  p.  519,  n.  4. 

Prior  never  published  any  satire  but  this,  and  one  On 
THE  Modern  Poets,  which  he  wrote  in  1687  or  i688. 
From  his  Heads  op  a  Treatise  upon  Learning,  a 
manuscript  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Portland,  it  appears,  that  heabstained  from  this 
dangerous  exercise  of  his  talents,  on  prudential  co'nside- 
rations.  The  latter  part  only  of  the  passage  to  which  I 
allude,  relates  to  the  subject  before  us ;  but  as  it  con* 
tains  some  anecdotes.of  this  poet,  from  his  own  pen,  which 
have  never  been  printed,  I  shall  give  it  entire : 

'*  •  •  As  to  poetry,  I  mean  the  writing  of  verses,  it 
is  another  thing*    I  would  advise  no  man  to  attempt  it, 
except  he  cannot  help  it;  and  if  he  cannot,  it  is  in  vain 
to  dissuade  him  from  it.    This  genius  is  perceived  so 
soon,  even  in  our  childhood,  and  increases  so  strongly  in 
.  our  youth,  that  he  who  has  it  never  will  be  brought  from 
it,  do  what  you  wilK    Cowley  felt  it  at  ten  years,  and 
Waller  could  not  get  rid  of  it  at  sixty.    As  to  my  own 
part,  I  felt  this  impulse  very  soon,  and  shall  continue  to 
feel  it  as  long  as  1  can  think.  I  remember  nothing  farther 
in  life,  than  that  I  made  verses.   I  chose  Guy  of  Warwick 
for  my  first  hero ;  and  killed  Colbom,  the  Giant,  before  I 
was  big  enough  for  Westminster.    Bui  I  bad  two  acci- 
dents in  youth*  which  hindered  me  from  being  ^ite 
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Bowe,  who  hid  too  exquisite  a  tiste  to  have  bece 
ioaciisible  to  our  author's  powers,  in  a  poetial 
epbtle^  published  a  few  years  before  his  death^* 

possessed  wiih  the  Muse.    I  was  bred  in  a  collcgei  [Su 
John's.  Cambridge,]  where  prose  was  more  in  iaihioa 
than  verse ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  firU  degree, 
was  sent  the  King's  Secretary  to  the  Hague.    There  I 
luul  enough  to  do  in  studying  my  French  and  Dutch,  ui 
altering  my  Tercntian  and  original  style  into  that  of  Ar- 
ticles and  Convention.    So  tliat  poetry,  which  by  the 
bent  of  my  mind  might  have  become  the  business  of  my 
life,  was,  by  the  happiness  of  my  education,  only  tbe 
amusement  of  it:  and  in  this  too,  from  the  prospect  of 
some  little  fortune  to  be  made,    and  friendship  to  be   '   | 
cukivated  with  the  great  men,  I  did  not  launch  much      , 
into  satire ;  which,  however  agreeable  for  the  present  to      | 
the  writers  or  encouragers  of  it,  does  in  time  do  neither 
of  them  good;  considering  the  uncertainty  of  fortune 
and  the  various  changes  of  Ministry,  and  that  every  man,      j 
as  he  resents,  may  punish  in  his  |urn  of  greatness ;— and 
that  in  England  a  man  is  less  safe  as  to  politicks,  than  he 
is  in  a  bark  upon  the  coast,  in  regard  to  the  change  of 
the  wind,  and  the  danger  of  shipwreck." 

In  the  latter  part  ^f  this  passage  Prior  had  perhaps 
Arthur  Maynwartng  in  his  thoughts  ;  wlu>  set  out  a  strong 
Tory,  and  soon  after  the  Revolution,  wrote  a  very  severe 
.  satire  against  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  entitled 
Takquin  AMD  TuLLiA;of  which,  probably,  when  he 
afterwards  was  connected  with  the  Whigs,  and  became 
a  member  of    the    Kit-kat  Club,   he  was  thoroughly 
'  ashamed.     In  the  State  Poems,  vol.  iii.  p.  319,  it  is 
attributed  to  Dryden  ;  but  Pope  told  Mr.  Spence,  that  it 
V^s  written  by  Maynwaring.    ^*  That  very  hot  copy  of 
verses,"  Pope  calls  it. 
9  Epistle  to  Flavia.    Oldmixon,  in  his  **  Aru  of 
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once  intended    to   have  inserted   the  following  . 
Terses ;  which^  though  they  were  then  suppressed, 
have   been   since  restored   to   the  place  where 
they  originally  stood,  and  now  make  a  part  of  that 
elegant  poet*s  works : 

/*  Wit,  and  the  laws,  had  both  the  same  ill  fate, 

**  And  partial  tyrants  sway'd  in  either  state. 

**  Ill-natured  censure  would  be  sure  to  damn 

**  An  alien  wit,  of  independent  fame ; 

'*  While  Bayes,  grown  old,  and  harden* d  in  offence^ 

••  IVas  suffered  io  write  cn^  in  spite  of  sense ; 

**  Back*d  by  his  friends,  the  invader  brought  along    \ 
A  crew  of  foreign  words  into  our  tongue,  > 

To  ruin  and  enslave  the  free-born  English  song :  J 
Still  i^xt  prevailing  faction  propp'd  his  throne, 

**  And  to  four  voluma  let  his  plays  nm  on*^ 

These  petty  assaults,  however,  in  no  degree 
diminished  the  reputation  of  Dryden,  which  is 
now  elevated  beyond  the  leach  of  envy,  ridicule, 
or  satire ;  and  posterity,  to  whose  judgment  with 
great  calnmess  and  magnanimity  he  appealed  from 
his  contemporary  adversaries,  has  done  him  ample 
justice,  by  allotting  to  him  that  distinguished 

Logick  and  Rhetorick,"  1718,  uys,  that  Rowe  had  in* 
sorted  these  lines  in  a  poem  which  he  sent  to  the  press, 
but  afterwards  recalled  them  t  and  that  he  copied  them 
from  Rowo's  manuscript.  He  then  subjoins  themi  as  a 
literary  curiosity.  But  though  they  did  not  appear  in  the 
Epistle  to  Flavia,  in  Rowe's  Poems,  printed  in  quarto  in 
1714,  they  were  published  with  his  name,  in  the  same 
year,  in  Pemberton's  Miscellany  ^ 'ind  were  afterwards 
inserted  itv  the  Epistle  10  which  diey  originally  belonged* 
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pUce  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  to  which  no  one 
now  presumes  to  controvert  his  title. 


Such  is  the  amount  of  all  the  information  which 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  concerning  this  great 
writer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  of  his 
life  was  hot  undertaken  at  an  eariy  period,  while 
some  of  his  contemporaries  were  yet  Kving,  who 
might  have  supplied  us  witli  memorials  which 
would  have  precluded  the  necessity  of  sometimes 
exploring  our  way  by  the  glimmering  tu>'ilight  of 
unceruun  tradition.  From  the  various  inquiries 
and  researches  f  liat  luve  been  made  for  this  work, 
I  trust  it  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  if  the  notices 
which  have  been  procured  of  his  private  life  and 
domestick  manners  in  any  degree  have  fallen 
short  of  the  wishes  of  his  admirers,  the  defect 
cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  zeal  or  di« 
ligcnce  in  his  biographer.  To  make  Drydcn  better 
known  to  his  countrymen  than  he  hitherto  has 
been ;  to  delineate  the  man  rather  than  the  poet^ 
by  collecting  from  every  quarter^  and  from  sources 
hitherto  unexplored,  whatever  might  contribute  to 
throw  new  light  upon  his  character,  and  illustrate 
tKe  history  of  his  works,  has  been  the  principal 
object  of  the  preceding  pages.  A  critical  exa- 
mination of  the  merits  and  defects  of  his  various 
productions  formed  no  part  of  the  present  under* 
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taking ;  and  indeed  may  be  well  dispensed  with, 
after  Dr.  Johnson*s  elaborate  and  admirable  dis« 
quisition  on  his  writings;*,  than  which  a  more 
beautiful  and  judicious  piece  of  criticism  perhaps 
has.  not  appeared  since  the  days  of  Aristotle.— I 
shall  therefore  no  longer  detain  the  reader  from  the 
perusal  of  the  ensuing  volumes;  which  contsun 
such  a  variety  of  excellence,  that,-— so  long  as  just  • 
ness  of  thought  and  vigour  of  expression,  fertility 
of  mind  and  copiousness  of  illustration,  shall  have 
the  power  of  enchaining  the  attention  and  com- 
manding the  admiration  of  mankind,— to  all  who 
seek  to  amuse  the  fancy  and  to  inform  the  judg- 
ment, they  must  continue  to  prove  an  abundant 
source  of  instruction  and  delight. 

'  With  that  incomparable  work  should  be  read  his 
exquisite  parallel  of  Dryden  and  Popei  in  the  Life  of  the 
latter  poet,  pp.  166—171,  edit.  1783;  in  which  *' the 
f  uperiority  of  genius, — ^that  power  which  conitttutes  a 
poet;  that  quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold  and 
knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which  collects,  combines, 
amplifies  and  animates  ;**— is,  **  with  some  hesitation,** 
attributed  to  Dryden. 
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Pai.  22  Car.  U.  p.  6.  n.  6. 

C/HARLB8  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  England^  Scotbnd,  France,  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Sec.  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  our  Treasury,  Treasurer,  Chancellor^ 
Under-treasurer,  Chamberlaines  and  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  of  us,  our  beires  and  successors,  now 
being  and  that  hereafter  shall  bee,  and  to  all  other 
the  officers  and  ministers  of  our  said  court  and  of 
the  receipt  there,  now  being  and  that  hereafter 
shall  bee,  and  to  all  others  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come ;  greeting. 

Know  yee,  that  wee,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  many  good  and  acceptable  services  by  John  Dry- 
den,  Master  of  Arts,*  and  eldest  sonne  of  Erasmus 

*  Concerning  some  of  the  subjects  lUted  in  the  pre* 
ceding  pages,  whereter  I  entertained  any  doubts,  my 
.relearches  were  continued  even  after  the  sheets  were 
printed  ofT,  in  which  such  information  was  used  as  my 
utmost  diligence  could  procure.  One  of  these  was, 
Drydeo*s  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  an  honour  which  I 
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Drydeoi  of  Tichnuursh  in  the  county  of  Noithamp* 
ton^  Esquite^  to  us  heretofore  done  and  performed^ 

was  sure  be  had  obuinedi  ocherwiie  tliia  detignaiion  would 
HOC  here  have  been  given  to  him.  Finding  no  trice  of 
his  having  taken  that  degree  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  I 
made  Further  inq[uiries  on  this  subjea ;  and  have  lately 
discovered  that  he  became  a  Master  of  Arts  on  the 
S7th  of  June,  t668,  by  virtue  of  a  Dispensation  from 
Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbur)',  granted 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  written  to 
the  Archbishop  by  King  Charles  the  Second.  Of  this 
dispensation  a  memorial  is  preserved  in  tlie  Faculty- 
Office,  (Book  C.  p.  236.  b.)  which,  by  the  favour  ol  my 
friend  Sir  William  Scott,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  and  Master  of  the  Facukies,  I  have  trans- 
cribcd : 

*'  Dispensatio  JoaMni  Drvoem,  pro  gradu 

Artium  Magistri. 

''  GlLB£RTt;s  providentia  divini  Cantuariensia  Ar- 
chiepiscopus,  &c.  dilccto  nobis  in  Christo  Joauri 
'  Dryoem,  in  Artibus  Baccalaureo,  peramiqua  Dreydel^ 
orum  familia  in  agro  Northamptoniensi  oriundo,  salntem 
et  gratiam.  QuuM  in  scholis  rite  constitutis  mos  lauda-  • 
bilis  et  consuctudo  invaluerit,  approbatione  tarn  ecclesi. 
arum  bene  rcformatarum,  quam  hominum  doctissimorum, 
i^  multis  retro  annis,  ut  quicunque  in  aliqua  artium  libe^ 
ralium  scientia  cum  laude  desudaverim,  insigni  aliquo 
dignitatis  gradu  decorarentur ;  Quum  etiam,  publica  legum 
auctoritate  muniti.  Cantuarienscs  Archiepiscopi  gradus 
prxdictos  et  honoris  titulos  in  homines  bene  merentcs 
conferendi  potcsute  gaudeant  et  jamdudum  gavisi  tint, 
prout  ex  libro  authentico  de  Facultatibus  taxandis  Fu-Ia- 
mcnti  auctoritate  confirmato  plenifts  apparet ;  Nos  igitor 
prxdicta  auctoritate  freti,  et  anteccssorum  nostronim 
exemplum  imitati,  te  Joannem  prxdictum,  cujus  vitas 
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ftnd  taking  notice  vf  the  learning  and  eminent 
abilitiea  of  him  the  said  John  Diyden^  and  of  hit 

probitiSy  bonarum  literanim  tcienlia,  tnorumque  inte« 
gritat*  vel  ipsiui  domini  Regit  tesiimonio  pcrspectac  sunt, 
MAGtSTRi  IN  ARTIBUS  tttulo  ct  gradu  insigniri  dccre* 
vimui,  et  tetiore  prescntium  in  Artibus  Magistrum  ac« 
tualem  cteamus,  pariterque  in  numerum  Magisttomm  in 
Artibus  hujusce  regni  aggregamus  i  juramentd  infra  scripts 
priiis  per  nos  de  te  exacto,  et  a  te  jurato :— %^  Joannes 
Dryden,  ad  graJum  H  tiiulum  Magisiri  in  Ariihrn  per 
Rtvtrendissimum  in  Chrisio  patrem  ac  dominutn^  Gilbtrtum 
Avini  prtvidentiA  Cantuariensem  Archiepiscppum^  icliu^ 
AfigHa  Pnmaiem  d  hUtr&politanum^  admittendus^  iesie  miki 
tonscientii  itsiificcr  seunissimum  nostrum  regem  Carolmm 
Secundum  et$e  unicum  ei  supremum  gubernatorem  hujusei 
rrgni  AnglU^  Qc.  sicut  me  Deui  adjuvet,  per  sacra  Dd 
evangdia.'^'-^^Vxov\%o  temper  quod  hft  liter:!^  tibi  mni 
proficiant,  nixi  registrentur  et  tubtcribantur  per  Clericum 
Regis  Majestatis  ad  Facultates  in  Cancellaria* 

"*  Dat.  sub  tigillo  de  Facultattbut,  decitno  leptimo  die 
mentis  Junii«  Anno  Domini  i668»  et  nostrae  translation!! 
anno  quinto/* 

It  it  to  be  regretted,  that  to  honourable  a  tcttimony  in 
6ur  author't  favour  as  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
instrument,  should  not  have  been  preserved.  I  enter* 
tained  tome  hopet  of  finding  a  copy  of  the  King*t  letter 
on  thit  occasion,  either  in  the  Secteury  of  State's  Office, 
ot  the  Paper  Office ;  but  they  have  been  both  examined 
with  thit  view  in  Vain.  It  wis  not  very  probable  that  it 
should  have  been  recited,  together  with  the  Dispensation 
itself,  when  that  inttrument  wat  registered  in  the  Cotitt 
of  Chancery  t  yet,  at  that  might  have  been  the  cate,  an 
inquiry  hat  also  been  made  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls ; 
but  the  retumt  thither  From  the  Ditpentation  Office  in 
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great  skill  and  dcgint  style  both  in  vene  and 
prose^  and  for  diverse  other  good  causes  and  con* 
ttdenidons  us  thereimto  especially  moving^  have 
noniinatedj  constituted,  declared,  and  appointed, 
and  by  these  presents  do  nominate,  constitute,  de- 
clare and  appoint,  him  the  said  John  Dryden,  our 
PoBT  Laurbat  and  Historiogbapheb  Rotai.  ; 
^\mg  and   granting  unto  him  the  said  John 

Chinccry  are  extremely  irregular  and  imperfect ;  and  no 
returns  wlut^oever  relative  to  the  year  i668»  lave  been 
made  from  that  ofEcie  to  the  Rolls.  In  the  Dispensation 
Office  itself  there  arc  no  records  prior  to  i6$o. 

Sir  William  D'Avcnant  died  in  April,  1668,  about 
two  months  before  Dryden  obtained  this  degree.  It 
should  seem»  therefore,  that  he  sought  this  literary  deco* 
ration,  Honoris  causa^  to  add  somewliat  to  his  pretensions^ 
while  he  was  soliciting  to  be  appointed  Poet  Laureat  and 
Historiographer  Royal ;  tliough  he  did  not  obtain  those 
offices  till  two  years  afterwards.— The  degree  of  Doctor 
has  not  unfrequently  been  conferred  at  Lambeth  ;  but  a 
dispensation  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  much  less 
common ;  insomuch,  that  in  a  cursory  view  of  the  lai|^ 
folio  volume  which  contains  the  preceding  memorial,  I 
did  not  discover  a  single  degree  of  this  kind  conferred 
by  Archbishop  Sheldon,  except  in  the  case  of  Dryden. 
As  he  who  has  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree  at  Cambridge^ 
may  at  the  proper  time,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  of 
course  obuin  that  of  Master,  on  performing  the  ordinary 
exercises,  it  seems  probable  that  our  author  had  left 
Trinity  College  in  ill  humour ;  or  that  some  circumstance 
now  undiscoverable  had  occurred  therCj  before  his  de« 
parture,  which  induced  him  to  prefer  a  Lambeth  Dis- 
pensation to  the  more  regular  and  formal  honours  of  the 
Univcnity. 
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Dryden  all  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges,  be- 
nefits, and  ad^'antagcs,  thereunto  belonging,  as 
fully  and  amply  as  Sir  Greoffery  Chaucer,  Knight, 
Sir  John  Gower,  Knight,  John  Leland,  Esquure, 
William  Camden,  Esquire,  Benjamin  Johnson^ 
Esquire,  James  Howell,  Esquire,  Sir  William 
D*Avenant,  Knight,  or  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons having  or  exercising  the  place  or  employ-  - 
ment  of  Poet  Laureat  or  Historiographer,  or  either 
of  them,  in  the  time  of  any  of  our  royal  progenitors, 
had  or  received,  or  might  lawfully  claim  or  demand, 
as  incident  or  belonging  unto  the  said  places  or 
employments,  or  either  of  them.  And  for  the  fur- 
ther and  better  encouragement  of  him  the  said  John 
Dryden,  diligently  to  attend  the  said  employ- 
ment, we  are  graciously  pleased  to  give  and  grant, 
and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, do  give  and  grant,  unto  the  said  John  Dryden, 
one  Annuity  or  yearly  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  lawful  money  of  England,  during  our 
pleasure,  to  have  and  to  hold,  and  yearly  to  receive 
the  said  annuity  or  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds 
of  lawful  money  of  England  by  the  yeare,  unto 
the  said  John  Dryden  and  his  assigns,  from  the  death 
of  the  said  Sir  William  D*Avenant  lately  deceased, 
Cor  and  during  our  pleasure,  at  the  receipt  of  the 
Exchequer,  of  us,our  heirs  and  successors,  out  of  the 
treasure  of  us,  oitr  heirs  and  successors,  from  time 
to  time  there  remaining,  by  the  hands  of  thcTita* 
surer  or  Treasurersind  Chamberlains  of  us,  our  heirs 
and  succesiorsi  there  for  the  ttme  being,  at  the  four 
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usual  terms  of  the  year,  that  is  to  8ay>  at  die  feast 
of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel,  the  birth  of  our  Lord  God^  and 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary^  by 
even  and  equal  portions  to  be  paid,  the  first  pay- 
ment thereof  to  begin  at  the  feast  of  the  nativity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  next  and  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  said  Sir  William  D*  Avenan^  de- 
ceased. Wherefore  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
we  do  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, require,  conunand,  and  authorize  the  said 
Lords  Commissioners  of  our  Treasury,  Treasurer, 
Chancellor,  Under-trcasurer,  Chamberlains,  and 
Barons,  and  other  officers  and  ministers  of  the  said 
Exchequer  now  and  for  the  time  being,  not  only 
to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  John 
Dryden  and  his  assigns,  the  said  Annuity  or 
yearly  Pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  lawful 
money  of  England,  according  to  our  will  and  plea- 
sure herein  before  expressed,  but  also  from  time 
to  time  to  give  full  allowance  of  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  meaning  of  these  presents.  And 
these  presents,  or  the  inrolment  thereof  shall  be 
unto  all  men  whom  it  shall  concern  a  sufficient 
warrant  and  discharge  for  the  paying  and  allowing 
of  the  same  accordingly,  without  any  further  or 
other  warrant  procured  or  obtained.  And  further 
know  ye,  that  we,  of  our  especial  grace,  ceitiin 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have  given  and 
granted,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  do  give  and  grant,  imto  the  said  John 
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Dryden  and  his  assigns^  one  butt  or  pipe  of  the 
best  canary  wine^  to  have^  hold,  receive,  perceive, 
and  take  the  sud  butt  or  pipe  of  canary  wine  unto 
the  said  John  Dryden  and  his  assigns,  during  our 
pleasure,  out  of  our  store  of  wines  yearly  and  from 
time  to  time  remaining  at  or  in  our  cellars  within 
or  belonging  to  our  palace  of  Whitehall.  And  fu^ 
the  better  effecting  of  our  will  and  pleasure  herein^ 
we  do  hereby  require  and  command  all  and  sin-^ 
gular  our  officers  and  ministers  whom  it  shall  or 
may  concern,  or  who  shall  have  the  care  or  charge 
of  our  said  wines,  that  they  or  some  of  them  do 
deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  the  said  butt  or 
pipe  of  wine  yearly,  and  once  in  every  year,  unto 
the  sdd  John  Dryden  or  his  assigns,  during  our* 
pleasure,  at  such  time  and  times  as  he  or  they^ 
shall  demand  or  desire  the  same.  And  these  pre-^ 
sents,  or  the  inrolment  thereof^  shall  be  unto  all , 
men  whom  it  shall  concern,  a  sufficient  warrant 
and  discharge  in  that  behalf,  although  expreM: 
mention^  kt*    In  witness,  kc. 

Witness  the  Ring  at  Westminster,  the  eighteenth 
dayof August.  [1O70.] 
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I  doe  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Dryden, 
Eiqpirei  or  order^  on  the  25th  of  March,  iOqq,  the 
aume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  con* 
^deration  of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the  said 
John  Dryden,  Esquiit,  b  to  deliver  to  me  Jacob 
Tonson,  when  finished,  whereof  seaven  thousand 
five  hundred  verses,  more  or  lesse,  are  allready  in 
the  said  Jacob  Tonson*s  possession.  And  I  do 
hereby  further  promise  and  engage  my  selfe  to  make 
up  the  said  sume  of  two  himdred  and  fifty  guineas, 
three  hundred  pounds  steriing,  to  the  said  John 
Dryden,  Esquire,  his  executors,  administrators  or 
assigns,  att  the  beginning  of  the  second  impression 
of  the  said  ten  thousand  verses.  In  witnesse 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  seal 
this  twentieth  day  of  March,  1698*9. 

Jacob  Tonsom. 
Scaled  and  delivered,  being  first 

stampt  pursuant  to  the  acts  of 
parliament  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  presence  of 

Benj.  Portlock, 

Will.  Congrevcc 


March  the  twenty«fburth,  iOqS. 
Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the  summ 
of  two  hundred  sixty*eight  poimds  fifteen  shillings. 


\ 


in  punuance  of  an  agreement  for  ten  thousand 
verses  to  be  delivered  by  me  to  the  said  Jacob 
Tonson,  whereof  I  have  already  delivered  to  him 
about  seven  thousand  five  hundred^  more  or  less : 
he  the  sayd  Jacob  Tonsonj  being  obliged  to  make 
lip  the  foresayd  sutn  of  two  hundred  sixty*^ght 
pounds  fifteen  shillingSi  three  hundred  poundsi  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  impression  of  the 
foresayd  ten  thousand  verses. 

I  say,  received  by  me, 

John  Drydbk. 
Wittness,  Charles  Drydem 


«■■ 


Thefottcwing  receipt  is  written  on  the  hack  ^  Jacob 
ToN80if*8  agreement^  dated  March  20^  1 698-9. 

June  U|  17 13.  Received  of  the  within-named 
Jacob  Tonsoni  thirty-one  pounds  five  shillings, 
which,  with  two  himcbred  nxty-eight  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  .  pcud  Mr.  John  Dryden  the  24th  of 
March  1698,  is  in  fiiU  for  the  copy  of  a  book 
intituled  '*  Dryden^s  Fablbs/*  consbting  of  ten 
thousand  verses,  nnm  or  lessc :  I  say  received  as 
administratrix  to  the  said  John  Dryden,  of  such 
effects '  b  \ftrere  not  administered  to  by  Charles 
Dryden. 

Wittnesses,  Elis.  Jones, 

.  Jacob  Tonscm,  jun% 


'  I 
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'  »  •      1       . 

Fud  Mr.  Dcydep,  Much  the  38d,  lOpS. 

In  «  bag  in  lUwr  .  .> 100    O  o 

In  ulver  beudes  ...» 091  15  6 

06  Lewi*  d'ores  «t  17/.  Of/. . . . ,  057  19  0 

83  GuyncM  at  [l]  1    6 oeg    4  6 

268  15    t> 

450  Guyneas  at  ^^.1  l«i  6(/.  are  ....  268  150 
/.    t.    d, 

308  15     0 
31     5     O 

300     O     O 
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I.I 

<*  Mr.  Russbl's  Bill  for  Mr.  Drtobit's  RmmUlt. 


For  the  (unenll  of  Esq"  Diyden. 

£'  '-  ^« 

A  double  cofiin  (Covered  with  cloath,  and 

sett  of  [oflTJ  with  work  guilt  with  gold  5    0  0 

A  bene  with  six  white  Flanders  horses  1  10  0 
Covering  the   herse  with  velvety  and 

velvet  housings  for  the  horses 10  O 

1 7  plumes  of  feathers  for  herse  and  horses  3    0  0 


Carried  over  10  10    0 


\ 
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I.    S.  d. 

Brought  over  10  10  O 

Hanging  the  Hall*  with  a  border  of  bays  5    0  0 

6  dozen  of  paper  escucheons  for  the  Hall  3  13  0 

A  large  pall  of  velvet ,   O  10  O 

10  silk  escucheons  for  the  pall 3  10  O 

24  buck:    escucheons  for  herse  and 

horses • . .  •  • 3    8  O 

13  shields  and  six  shaf&oones  for  ditto     3    8  0 

3  mourning  coaches  with  six  horses  •  •  •   3    5  O 

Silver  dish  and  rosemary O    5  O 

8  scarves  for  musicioners  • 3    o  o 

.8  hatbands  for  ditto 1     o  O 

17  yds  of  crape  to  cover  their  instru- 
ments   • • • •    1   14  o 

4  mourning  doakes 010  O 

Pd  6  men  moveing  the  corps  to  the  Hall  0    0  o 
8  horsemen  in  long  cloakes  to  ride  before 

the  herse 4  •  o  0 

13  footmen  in  velvet  capps^  to  walk  on 

each  side  the  herse 1  ig  o 

6  porten  that  attended  at  the  dooren,  and 

walked  before  the  herse  to  the  Abby^ 

in  mourning  gowns  and  staves  •  •  • . .    1  10  O 

An  atchievement  for  the  house 3  10  O 


4S  17    O 


# 
\ 


The  Hail  of  the  College  of  Phyticiani. 


» 
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NUMBER  IV.' 

MOKUMBHT  IN  THB  CHURCH  AT  TXCHUAUH.    . 

<^  In  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel 
within  the  parish  church  of  Tlchnuursh  in  North- 
amptonshire! is  a  wooden  monument,  having  the 
bust  of  a  person  at  top,  wreathed,  crowned  with 
laurel.    Underneath,  '*  The  Pobt  ;**  and  beloW| 

this  inscription : 

• 

^^  Here  lie  the  honoured  remains 
of  Erasmus  Dryden,  Esq.,  and  Mary  Pickering 

his  wife. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  an 

antient  Baronet,  who  lived  with  great  honour  in 

this  county,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Dryden  was  a  very  ingenious  worthy  gentleman^ 

and  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  this  county. 

He  married  Mrs.  Mary  Pickering,  daughter  of  the 

reverend  Doc'  Pickering,*  of  Aldwinckle,  and 

grand-daughter  to  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  : 

Of  her  it  may  truly  be  said 

She  was  a  crown  to  her  husband : 

Her  whole  conversation  was  as  becometh 

the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

'  For  a  copy  of  this  Epitaph  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
Nichols,  author  of  the  History  of  Leicestershire.  A 
transcript  of  the  same  epitaph  was  also  obligingly  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  William  Walcot,  Jun.  of  Oundle,  Esq. 

*  Mr.  Henry  Pickering  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
the  degree  of  doctor,  in  divinity  or  law,  in  either  iiniversity. 
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Thejr  had  U  children ;  the  eldest  of  whom  wfs 

John  Dryden^  Esq., 

the  celebrated  Poet  and  Laureat  of  his  time. 

His  bri^t  parts  and  learning  are  best  seen  ih  his 

own  excellent  writings  on  various  subjects. 

We  boast)  that  he  was  bred  and  had 

his  first  learning  here ; 

where  he  has  often  made  us  happie 

by  his  kind  visits  and  most  delightfull  conversation* 

He  numried  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard^  daughter  to 

Henry  >  Earl  of  Berkshire ;  by  whom  he  had  three 

sonS)  Charles^  John^  and  Erasmus-Henry  t 

and)  after  70  odd  yeares/  when  nature  could  be  no 

longer  supported^  he  received  the  notice  of 

his  approaching  dissolution 
with  sweet  submission  and  entire  resignation 

to  the  Divine  Will ; 

and  he  took  so  tender  and  obliging  a  farewell  of 

his  friends,  as  none  but  he  himself  could  have 

expressed }  of  which  sorrowfuU  number 

I  was  one. 
His  body  was  honourably  interred  in  Westminster 

Abby,  among  the  greatest  wits  of  diven  ages. 

His  sons  were  all  finci  ingeniouSi  accomplished 

gentlemen:  they  died  in  their  youth,*  unmarried: 

'  Thomas^  the  first  Earl  of  Berkshire,  is  the  perion 
*  meant. 

^  This  statement  is  certainly  tnaecurate.  See  p.  j,  n.  f. 
and  p.  389,  n. 

*  Charles,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  thirty-eight 
years  old ;  John  .probably  in  his  thirty  .third  year ;  and 
£rasmtti«Henry  died  in  the  ferty^second  year  of  his  age. 


i 
i  * 
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Sir  Bnumuft-Henrjy  the  joung^  lived 

till  the  antient  honour  of  th^  fimiily 

descended  on  hiiiu 

After  his  detdi,  it  came  to  his  good  iinde. 

Sir  Erasmus  Dryden ; 

whose  grandson  is  the  present  Sir  John  Dryden^ 

of  Canons-Ashby,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Family. 

Sir  Erasmus  Dryden^  the  first  named^  married  his 

daughters  into  very  honourable  familyes ;  the 

eldest  to  Sir  John  Philipps  ;*  the  second  to 

lUr  John  Hartop;*  the  youngest^  was  married 

to  Sir  John  Pickerings  great  gnuid-fiither  to 

the  present  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart. ; 

and  to  the  same  persons  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

a  grand-daughter : 

And  it  is  with  delight  and  humble  thankfullness 

that  I  reflect  on  the  character  of 

my  pious  ancestors ;  and  that  I  am 

noW|  with  my  owne  hand,  paying  my  duty  to 

Sir  Erasmus  Dryden, 
my  great  grand-father,  and  to 
Erasmus  Dryden^  Esq., 
my  honoured  imde/  in  the  80th  year  of  my  ag^. 

Eliza.  Crbed^  17S2.** 


'  Sir  RickarJ  Philipps,  according  to  Collins. 

*  Sir  Edward  Hartop,  says  Collins. 

V  Susanna,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Pickering,  according 
to  Collins,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Erasmus  DrideOv 

*  Erasmus  Driden,  the  poet's  father,  was  the  writer's 
greai  uncle. 
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NUMBER  V. 

Persons  in  whose  Cabinets  letters  written  ty  Dryden 

may  probably  be  found. 

The  Earl  of  Exeter. 

The  representatives  of  James,  the  second  Duke  of 

Ormond. 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
The  representatives  of  Thomas  Howard,  the  first 

Earl  of  Berkshire. 
The    representatives   of  Catharinei    Duchess  of 

Buckihghamshire,  who  died  March  13, 1743*3, 
Lord  Clifford. 
The  representatives  of  John  Wilmot,    Earl  of 

Rochester ;-— probably  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and 

the  Earl  of  Lisbume. 
The  representative  of  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of 

Rochester. — Q.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
The  representative  of  Greorge  SaviUe,  Marquis  of 

Halifax.— Q.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  or  the 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  representatives  of  the  late  Sir  George  SaviUe^ 

Bart. 
The  representatives  of  Sir  Robert  Howard^  Bart. 

who  died  in  Septenibetr,  1698.  \ 

The  representatives  of  Sir  Charles  Sidley,  But. 

who  died  in  August,  170h 


I  ■  t 
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The  repreientidTes  of  Richard  GnJum,  Jun^ 
Esq.,  (the  son  of  Richard  Graham,  Esq.^  author 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Paintersi)  who  died  in  1749. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  Commisnoner 
of  the  Works  of  Westminster  Bridge. 

The  representatives  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

The  representatives  of  Sir  William  TrumbuUt 
Ban.,  whose  grand-daughter  married  a  younger 
son  of  Lord  Sandys. 

The  representarives  of  Walter  Moyle,  Esq.,  who 
died  in  17^1  • 

The  representarives  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who 
died  in  1723.— Q.  Mr.  Knelicr,  of  Wiltshire, 
his  grand-nephew,  by  a  female. 

The  representarives  of  Dr.  Knightly  Chetwood, 
Dean  of  Glocester ;  whose  son,  Dr.  John  Chet* 
wood  of  the  Commons,  died  at  Tempsford,  in 
Bedfordshire,  in  1735. 

The  representative  of  Sir  William  Leveson  Gower, 
Bart,  who  died  in  1692 :  probably  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford. 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  as  representative  of  James 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

The  representarives  of  Lady  Chudleigh,  whose  son, 
SirGeorge  Chudleigh,  of  Ashton,  in  Devonshire, 
Bart.,  died  in  1738,  leaving  three  daughters. 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

The  representarives  of  John  Vaughan,  the  last 
Earl  of  Carbery,  who  died  in  January,  1712-13t 
leaving  a  daughter,  who  married  Charles,  Mar* 
quis  of  Winchester,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bolton. 
She  died  Sep.  20, 1751. 
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The  representatives  of  William  Walsh,  of  Ab« 
berley,  in  Worcestershire,  Esq. 


The  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  whose  great-grand- ' 
father  was  the  eldest  son  of  Anne  Scott,  Duchess 
of  Monmouth ;  the  representatives  of  George,  Lord 
Liansdowne ;  Sir  William  Bowyer,of  Denham  Court, 
Bart. ;  Gilbert  Dolben,  Esq. ;  and  Sir  Erasmus  Phi- 
lipps,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1696,  and  was  Dryden*s 
first  cousin;  have  been  applied  to,  but  are  not 
possessed  of  any  letters  written  by  him. 

Among  the  Dorset  Papers  are  at  least  three  let- 
ters, written  by  our  author  to  his  patron,  Charles, 
Earl  of  Dorset. 

In  the  Preface  to  Clbombnes,  Dryden  says, 
that  about  the  year  l685  he  presented  Anthony, 
the  fourth  Viscount  Falkland,  with  a  French  book, 
in  which  he  had  written  '^  the  names  of  many 
subjects  that  he  had  thought  on  for  the  stage.** 
It  is  hoped  the  representative  of  the  late  Lord 
Falkland  will  gratify  the  publick  with  a  transcript 
qf  this  literary  curiosity,  if  it  be  yet  in  the  library 
of  that  noble  family* 

Rymer's  '^  Essay  on  the  Tragedies  of  the  last 
Age,'*  in  the  blank  leaves  of  which  Dryden  wrote 
several  observations  on  that  work,  was  some  yean 
ago  in  the  library  of  the  Ute  David  Garrick,  Esq.t 
but  Mrs.  Garrick  has  informed  me,  that  it  is  now 
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HOI  to  be  (buml  there.  It  would  be  a  publick 
benefit,  if  the  penon  into  whoie  hands  diU  book 
hu  fidlen^  would  give  notice  of  it ;  as  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  those  remarks  have  been 
arranged  m  the  order  intended  by  the  author. 


.   ,  t . 


THJ^INO  Of  THE  FIMT  PAET  OF  THE'riRST  VQLUIil. 
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